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Authors' Preface and Acknowledgments 



It is probable that no single wholly American institution, with 
the possible exception of the Model T, left a greater imprint 
upon the social and cultural life of the rural communities 
of the nation than the Chautauqua movement. The statistical 
record alone is staggering. For more than two decades the 
Chautauqua "tent circuits" spangled the continent. During 
the peak year, 1924, an estimated 30,000,000 Americans 
sat in the brown tents pitched nearby some 12,000 Main 
Streets and enjoyed the lectures, music, drama, and other 
cultural items making up the typical Chautauqua week 
offering. 

What brought Chautauqua into being? What caused the 
movement to expand so enormously? Most puzzling and in- 
triguing to millions of living Americans, for whom the ban- 
ners still wave and gorgeous bands play on in nostalgic 
memory, what happened to Chautauqua? 

These questions, never adequately answered heretofore, 
presented a challenge which lured the authors into an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant if difficult task: the compilation of this 
volume. It was pleasant because it dealt with a phase of 
Americana which is homespun and heart-warming. Chau- 
tauqua was as American as corn pone, and as body-building. 
It was difficult because the concrete record is meager; the 
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passfing (if a *gre*ajt; r 5n^t.it6^ion must be traced largely and al- 
most exclusively through the reminiscences of the men who 
created ; Oraiifrauqua, built it to such staggering dimensions 
and then,' 'helplessly, watched its decline and fall. 

In this latter field we are immeasurably indebted to that 
great maestro of the Chautauqua tent circuits, J, Roy Ellison, 
who created the standard Chautauqua contract upon which 
the great edifice was built and personally managed the first 
and finally the greatest of the circuits that served the conti- 
nent. Without the aid of his wealth of personal reminiscences, 
the narrative would have been incomplete and lifeless, no 
matter how carefully the supporting data were assembled. 

We are also indebted to the trustees of Temple University 
for permission to reproduce in full that most famous of Chau- 
tauqua and Lyceum lectures, Dr. Russell H. Conwell's 
"Acres of Diamonds/' which appears in the Appendix, and to 
the many individuals whose suggestions and recollections 
aided our attempt to analyze and portray that elusive ingredi- 
ent called the "spirit" of Chautauqua. 
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CHAPTER 1 



The Gentle Approach 



The First Western Contract Force of the Ghautau- 
qua Tradition New Type of Community Salesman- 
ship 



Among the passengers who alighted from the eastbound train 
at Bozeman, Montana, on a sunlit afternoon in 1912 was a 
well-dressed youth with an affable manner, a beautiful set 
of teeth, and a shrewd but kindly twinkle in his eye. He car- 
ried his bag over to the leading hotel and registered there. 
Then he emerged and sauntered down the main street, study- 
ing the crowds, getting the feel of the town as casually but 
expertly as a trail-wise wolf appraising a likely thicket. 

To confidence men, this process is known as "casing the 
main drag," a preliminary to selecting some well-heeled citi- 
zen for the carefully staged "build-up" and final < push-over." 
In his own view, the newcomer was no confidence man. He 
would have been enormously indignant at the suggestion* 
Yet, coincidental or not, his technique was strikingly similar 
to that employed by the most efficient vultures of the under- 
world. 

The stranger's name was J. Roy Ellison. Newly printed 
cards in his waistcoat pocket designated him as one of the 
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principals in the "Ellison-White Lyceum and Chautauqua Bu- 
reau," a non-existent firm. More properly, it existed as a ver- 
bal agreement but had no headquarters, no office worthy of 
the name, no staff. Ellison had never before been in Bozeman, 
Montana, All he had to sell was an idea. The sole sample of 
his wares was a printed contract in his pocket one of the 
strangest, most innocent-appearing, yet most ironclad docu- 
ments ever laid on the desk of an unsuspecting businessman. 

Yet Ellison knewit wasn't guesswork that Bozeman, Mon- 
tana, was ready for him and his idea. The whole area west 
of the Rockies was ready for it. How he could and would 
sell his idea to Bozeman had been proved in hundreds of small 
towns in the Midwest and East, where thousands of ordinarily 
cautious small-town businessmen had already been induced, 
in the nebulous name of "culture," to affix their signatures to 
exceedingly materialistic contracts such as the one in Elli- 
son's pocket. 

That they were willing to sign such a sharp-toothed docu- 
mentthat they were, on occasion, eager to sign it was sym- 
bolic of the Chautauqua movement which had swept rural and 
suburban America like a tidal wave. It was a social and cultural 
phenomenon which began in 1874 and swelled and spread and 
permeated rural America until the climactic "jubilee" year of 
1924, when the crest of the wave broke and the whole enor- 
mous edifice collapsed. No other major social-cultural move- 
ment in America and in some respects this was the greatest 
of them all was built up so painstakingly, a half century in 
the building, and vanished so swiftly and completely. Yet only 
the towering structure crashed and was obliterated; the im- 
print of the movement itself was, and is, immeasurable. 

Ellison was only a symbol of this movement, one of the cre- 
ators of a Frankenstein mechanism whose true nature eluded 
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him at the beginning and whose abrupt and irreparable de- 
struction left him equally baffled. Bozeman, Montana, was but 
one small town, a geographer's dot on the map. In its peak 
year of 1924 Ghautauqua banners waved simultaneously in 
twelve thousand towns and villages of America. In each town 
twenty to thirty businessmen had underwritten the expense 
of their local Chautauqua, which meant that more than a quar- 
ter of a million signatures had been affixed to contracts simi- 
lar to the one carried by Ellison. In that final season an esti- 
mated thirty million Americans roughly one third of the 
nation's population were crowded into Chautauqua tents. 

Such figures are impressive staggering, even whether 
viewed in terms of education, culture, or whatever. When 
thirty million Americans gather in any season anywhere, for 
any purpose the institutions of the nation and the destiny of 
the world have been affected to some degree. 

What was this idea of Ellison's? Of what was he the sym- 
bol? To inquire into the phenomenon of Chautauqua our 
first step, as it were, in the exploration of one of the most 
fascinating and stupendous ruins that line the Appian Way 
of American culture it is necessary merely to follow Ellison's 
step-by-step progress after he had "cased" the town of Boze- 
man and had selected the citizen whose name was to head 
the list on his bland and public-spirited but far from benevo- 
lent contract. 

The name of the local community leader was Cunningham. 
Ellison had not selected him by chance. Like its leading hotel, 
one such citizen towered in every town. Cunningham was the 
county school superintendent, which gave him cultural stat- 
ure. He was a good church and family man, belonged to the 
right lodges, kept his political linen clean, and was credited 
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with a humanitarian rather than financial stake in the com- 
munity. He represented, in short, the "best interests of Boze- 
man." 

Ellison walked into Cunningham's office and presented his 
card. "I want to talk to you about bringing Chautauqua to 
Bozeman," he said simply. 

Cunningham's natural reserve thawed at once. Thirty-eight 
years before, Ellison's opening statement would have been 
meaningless. By 1912, the name Chautauqua had a definite 
connotation throughout the length and breadth of the nation. 
The once obscure Indian word conjured up a picture of lake 
and grove, of banners flying, of happy-faced youths of both 
sexes studying religious and cultural subjects and engaged in 
healthful, excellently supervised recreation. It suggested an 
open pavilion beside a lake or stream, "under God's great 
canopy," where world-famous leaders, lecturers, and orators 
spoke to rapt thousands. Its very syllables held the throb and 
roll of great orchestras. 

There was no circus flavor to Chautauquayet From its 
small beginnings at Lake Chautauqua, New York, in 1874, the 
movement had spanned the continent. There now were more 
than two hundred permanent Chautauquas, each a more or less 
faithful replica of the original, with water and grove and ban- 
ners flying. There were hundreds of tent Chautauquas in the 
great summer circuits that swung through the South and Mid- 
west, and the number was increasing with each season; and 
still, even in tents, the cathedral-like flavor of the original 
"Mother Chautauqua" had been retained. 

Thus Cunningham was both appalled and flattered. A 
Chautauqua in Bozeman? None of the almost legendary tents 
had ever appeared in remote and sparsely populated Mon- 
tana, 
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"Tell me about it," Cunningham invited, sitting back. "I've 
heard of the tent Chautauquas, but I haven't seen any. How 
does it work?" 

Ellison had his reply ready. It wasn't rambling and irrele- 
vant; his casual speech was master salesmanship, tested a 
thousand times before. His first task was to sell Cunningham 
thoroughly on the "spirit" of Chautauqua, what it meant in 
human values. Once that point was made, the shocking mat- 
ter of cash as exemplified by the contract would presently 
be of relative and dwindling importance. 

"Let me tell you first what Chautauqua meant to me," Elli- 
son confided. "I was born in a sod house on a homestead in 
Nebraska, twenty miles from Crete, down near Lincoln. I was 
the oldest of ten children, and my mother had been a music 
teacher. She was ambitious for us; she wanted the best for 
her children music, literature, a glimpse of the culture of the 
big cities but what chance was there out in a sod house in 
Nebraska? Then" and Ellison's eyes lighted up with the re- 
membered thrill of it "they opened a Chautauqua at 
Crete. . . " 

He explained what it meant to him, a teen-age boy, when 
the Chautauqua came to Crete. His father and'mother loaded 
the whole family into the wagon. They took their lunch and 
supper and stayed the whole day, coming back by starlight. 
It was the first time that Ellison had ever heard a lecturer 
or listened to really good music, and it was as though a great 
soul-hunger had finally come to a feast. 

He enlarged upon the manner in which that simple event 
had changed his life. New vistas, new and splendid horizons, 
had been opened before him. He had left the farm and worked 
his way through college. Upon graduation, haunted by the 
thought of thousands and millions of farm and village youths 
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forever chained to the soil, unaware of and denied access to 
the great cultural values of life, he had made Chautauqua his 
career. He had personally brought Chautauqua to hundreds 
of Midwest towns. The tents had crept westward to the Rock- 
ies, and now he and his partner were bringing them to the 
Northwest, to Montana, to this promising town of Bozo- 
man. . . . 

Cunningham listened, incredulous still, and a little awed. 
With a touch of apology he put the inevitable question: "How 
much will it cost us?" 

Ellison was ready for it. His pause, in fact, had invited it. 
He had learned from long experience that the matter of cost 
must not be minimized or evaded. It would be painful, no 
matter how presented, but at this point the subject was like a 
patron in an art gallery. He had been sold on the merits of 
the canvas before him, the intangibles that are above price* 
The canvas must be paid for, true, since even artists must eat. 
But ah, the beauty of it! 

Nor did Ellison sven suggest certain somewhat astonish- 
ing personal background facts. At that moment his total capi- 
tal was experience. He and his partner had not yet purchased 
a single tent, nor as much as a tent pole. They had no talent 
booked, no office help. Ellison-White Chautauquas, in short, 
were as yet non-existent. 

Nevertheless, because of the magic of that word Chautau- 
qua, he spoke as against a backdrop where great domes were 
upthrust and proud banners waved, 

"Ellison-White,'* he said, "will furnish all talent, equipment 
and management, lighting and seats, We require a guarantee 
of two thousand dollars, which you may raise by selling season 
tickets at two-fifty each. The money must be in the bank by 
noon of the opening day, to meet a draft we will send here. 
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Any deficit in the two thousand dollars must be paid by the 
committee which signs this contract. The contract is legal and 
will stand up in any court, and any signer of the contract is 
liable for the entire amount/' 

Cunningham contemplated this blunt statement with dis- 
may. "It's a lot of money. We'd have to sell a lot of tickets. 
I just wonder if we could gather that big a crowd here in 
Bozeman?" 

'What's the largest crowd you've ever had?" 

Cunningham considered. The circus had always drawn 
good crowds. The county-fair admissions numbered into the 
thousands. Perhaps five thousand was the top figure. 

"Five thousand? And you need to sell only eight hundred 
season tickets?" Ellison spread his hands smilingly and pre- 
sented some simple arithmetic on the matter of season tickets. 
Three programs per day for seven days meant twenty-one in- 
dividual performances, or some twelve cents each. The ques- 
tion of cost was insignificant. . . . Then he moved smoothly 
into the third step of his sales technique: Make the subject 
defend his position. Is Bozeman big enough good enough 
for Chautauqua? 

"Perhaps we'd better get some advice on this/' Ellison went 
on with a faint but alarming tinge of doubt. "I'm not sure you 
have grounds large enough for our tent. Let's gather some of 
the businessmen and get their views on it." 

Cunningham rose to it like a trout, his community pride 
touched. "Certainly we have grounds for your tent. We have 
an ideal place. Come along. Ill show you." 

So Cunningham set out proudly to show the logical site 
for the tent. Their positions were now reversed; he was per- 
suading Ellison that Bozeman was big enough to support a 
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Chautauqua. Then, at Ellison's suggestion, he called in a few 
public leaders to approve their decision. Ellison discreetly 
named their specifications: the young men, the ones willing 
to take a chance, the ones confident of Bozeinan's future. 

They gathered readily, and Ellison took over the meeting. 
He again told about himself in his modest way: his experi- 
ences in the great Chautauqua movement, the dedication of 
his life to the business of bringing Chautauqua to the hinter- 
lands. He mentioned towns no larger than Bozernan, some not 
so large, that supported Chautauqua year after year. He 
played lightly on civic pride, the fact that only recognized 
leaders had been invited to this meeting, that their responsi- 
bility to the youth of the community was assured, that they 
could perform no greater service than to satisfy the soul- 
hunger of the masses and their own aesthetic needs. This was 
the spiritual leaven in the workaday bread of life. This way 
lay the growth of American culture. . . . 

Now the contract was on the table, and the final step was 
at hand. To Ellison the moment was on a high plane* Not- 
withstanding that his shark-toothed contract was almost ludi- 
crously one-sided that it gave the credit to the committee but 
all the cash to Ellison; that the best the sponsors could hope 
for was to break even on their guarantee, and then only if 
they sold every season ticket; that the "single-ticket** clause 
made millions for the managers of circuits and not a dime for 
the sponsors Ellison sincerely believed in his wares. All the 
managers of the great circuits were equally sincere, as the 
final act of the incredible drama proved; and this bizarre 
intermingling of cupidity and faith, of beauty and brass, of 
orchestral music underscored by the jingling of hard cash, 
remains today one of the enigmas of Chautauqua. 

Ellison handed his pen to Cunningham with a graceful ges- 
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ture which affirmed his right to the honor of heading the list. 
While the pen passed from hand to hand and the more hard- 
headed paused to study its provisions Ellison talked of the 
great men of Chautauqua, He made no promises as to whom 
he was bringing to Bozeman the contract was silent on that 
detail; it merely guaranteed a Chautauqua, its elements un- 
specifiedbut he passed almost legendary names in review, 
the great Chautauqua figures of the day. 

He spoke of William Jennings Bryan, the "Great Com- 
moner/' and that old lion of the platform, Dr. Gunsaulus. He 
told of his personal interview with Mark Twain and described 
how Tom Lawson, of "Frenzied Finance" fame, had once come 
out in a special car to a Nebraska town, at Ellison's invitation, 
to denounce the wolves of Wall Street. Chautauqua, he 
pointed out, was the one free platform in America, the poor 
man's one pillared gateway to Truth, the one great forum for 
unbiased discussion of national and world problems. Newspa- 
pers could be subsidized; books could be printed by any scoun- 
drel; millionaires could cover their marble tombs with pious 
frauds and politicians blanket the nation with their partisan 
falsehoods but always and forever Chautauqua would bring 
Truth to the people and its platform would be kept free. . . . 

"Thank you, gentlemen. This is a great day for Bozeman." 

The contract had now been signed by every man in the 
room- Moreover, each of the fifteen signers was at once eager 
to get more names on the contract and thereby divide the 
risk. They snatched it out of Ellison's hands, and a brief cir- 
cuit up and down the main street soon filled the entire page. 

This was Ellison's first contract west of the Rockies. He 
went on from Bozeman and in that same trip signed up forty 
towns. He returned to his headquarters in Portland with 
bankable contracts valued at more than eighty thousand dol- 
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lars. With this capital he bought his tents, hired his talent, 
and established the first link in the great Ellison- White Chau- 
tauqua circuit, destined to become the largest on the conti- 
nent, to reach the most towns and the largest audiences, and to 
spread across the borders of three foreign countries. 



CHAPTER 2 



What WAS Chautauqua? 



Beginnings at Lake Chautauqua Scope of Programs 
Home Reading Courses Chautauqua Press Ohio 
Assembly and Others Program at Gladstone, Ore- 
gon, in 1902 



An estimated twenty million living Americans remember 
Chautauqua, mostly with nostalgic vividness. Few among 
those millions know how and why it came into existence. 
Fewer still, if any, can measure its impact upon individual 
lives and social institutions of the nation during its fifty-year 
cycle. 

Who can say, for example, to what extent Dr, Russell H. 
ConwelFs famous lecture, "Acres of Diamonds/' which was 
delivered an incredible six thousand times, planted nebulous 
ambition in the minds of countless thousands of impression- 
able youths? How many of our "middle generation" owe en- 
during philosophies to Ralph Parlette's "University of Hard 
Knocks" and William Jennings Bryan's homely "Prince of 
Peace"? To what extent did Chautauqua's vast repertoire of 
musical offeringschoruses, operas, great orchestras, all previ- 
ously as inaccessible to a corn-belt village as the craters of 
the moon affect the taste of millions? 
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Therein lay the initial greatness of Chautauqua: it was 
rooted in a thirst for knowledge. At first it was religious knowl- 
edge, but the horizon soon broadened to encompass all the 
arts. It was a tradition that remained unshaken to the end. 
Even in her shoddy later days, when she descended to the 
noisy level of the vaudeville circuit, Chautauqua never com- 
pletely laid aside her trappings of respectability or failed in 
her virtuous duty to "uplift" and "inspire." 

The first beginnings were made rather casually by a young 
minister, John H. Vincent, of Camptown, New Jersey. Vin- 
cent believed that the foundations of a religiotis life should 
be laid in childhood and undertook to train Sunday-school 
teachers by gathering them in groups each summer for all-day 
study. Having sensed the value of what is known today as 
"visual education," he staked out a map of the Holy Land in 
the shade of some trees near his church and led his neophytes 
from historic point to point, with appropriate lectures en 
route. For teachers too far away to attend he devised a two 
weeks* course of study by mail. As editor of the Sunday-Scliool 
Journal, he was able to give wide publicity to his efforts, so 
that his map of the Holy Land became famous, and his cor* 
respondence school one of Chautauqua's myriad contribu- 
tions to American education blanketed several states. 

Then he decided to start a "summer school*' a term also 
unknown to his contemporaries for all his students and cor- 
respondents. He suggested to a friend, Lewis Miller, of Akron, 
Ohio, that the first of these summer schools be held in Akron, 
with young men and women attending for two weeks, well 
chaperoned. This latter detail, it should be remembered, was 
extremely important in the seventies. 

Miller was well qualified to introduce the first Chautauqua 
to the world; he was an idealist and a businessman. Miller 
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felt that it would be pure torture to force young people into 
a hot classroom in midsummer; why not hold it outdoors, in 
"God's temple'? By pure chance, he added, he was trustee of 
a defunct camp site at Lake.Chautauqua, New York. Religious 
camp meetings had been held there, and a pavilion, com- 
munity kitchen, and other facilities were available. He offered 
to spend his own vacation with the young people, arranging 
accommodations and supervising the camp. Costs would be 
held to a minimum. Miller also promised a lifelike sand-and- 
rocks replica of the Holy Land under the trees at the edge of 
the lake. 

Vincent agreed to the venture. Lest it be confused with a 
religious camp meeting a type of emotional orgy which Vin- 
cent detested they named it the "Sunday-School Teachers' 
Assembly" and promised bonfires at the water's edge, com- 
munity singing, study rather than sermons, good meals and 
lodging, and a careful attention to propriety. Costs would be 
six dollars for the two weeks. 

The first meeting was held in the summer of 1874 the birth 
of Chautauqua. It was an instant success. Forty young people 
attended, the apprehensions of their parents soothed by Vin- 
cent's guarantee of "careful attention to propriety." The nov- 
elty of studying in an open-air pavilion beside the lake, healthful 
exercise, the community singing, and the good food produced 
a pleasurable outing plus the excellent scholastic results. The 
finances came out well. As property trustee, Miller was satis- 
fied. Plans were made for a larger group the next summer, and 
a still larger gathering the next. 

The name chosen at the beginning did not endure. Students 
said they were going to "Fair Point," the name of the little 
pier toward, which the steamer chugged down the length of 
the lake. But there was a neighboring pier called "Freepoint," 
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and after a few eminent lecturers had disembarked there and 
a number of audiences had made similar mistakes, Miller and 
Vincent petitioned to have their pier changed to the name of 
the lake itself: Chautauqua. Visitors now spoke of "going to 
Chautauqua," and the unwieldy name was firmly grafted to 
the new movement and gradually assumed the connotations 
of respectability, fun, study, and vacationing. Above all, it was 
respectable. It had, and retained, an air of impeccable good 
breeding. 1 

Vincent soon broke away from denominational study and 
adopted the more general notions of morality and inspiration, 
which characterized Chautauqua to the end. He decided that 
culture was important, too, and the Holy Land, fascinating as 
the replica might be, was just one of the countries of the world. 
His study course broadened. He invited men of many religions, 
brought in senators and statesmen. As the appeal widened, 
the audiences became larger, and presently the ticket takers 
were clocking off tens of thousands of visitors coming from all 
parts of the United States. Larger and larger pavilions were 
set up ? and thousands of tents made a real tent city. The two 
weeks lengthened into two months, and the Chautauqua was 
becoming an American legend. 

Grant, Garfield, Theodore Roosevelt, Hayes, McKinlcy, and 
Taft spoke in the pavilion by the lake. The magnificent voice 
of William Jennings Bryan soared out over the water. Vachel 
Lindsay, the poet, and Evangeline Booth, the Salvation Army 
girl, told their philosophies and their dreams. College presi- 
dents and popular authors, leaders of reform, entertainers, 
Shakespearean actors, and the great humorists of the day held 

'A puzzling tidbit to philologists is the fact that Australia and Canada 
refused to accept the word. To them, despite the most heroic "build-up/' 
it remained ugfy and meaningless. 
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the audiences spellbound, collected their ever-expanding fees, 
and departed, much impressed with this new type of "Amer- 
ican University." Johann Sebastian Bach gave a course in the 
study of music. Vincent added a wider interpretation of music 
and brought in popular singers, violinists, ensembles, and 
finally, in 1912, the New York Symphony, directed by Walter 
Damrosch, to play a full six weeks* engagement. 

The roster of the "talent" was the "Who's Who" of the era. 
Booker T. Washington, Carrie Chapman Catt, Thomas DeWitt 
Talmadge, Agnes Repplier, Norman Hapgood, Viscount Bryce, 
Galli-Curci, Mark Hanna, Carrie Nation, Albert Edward Wig- 
gam, Glenn Frank, John Erskine, Eugene V. Debs, Will Irwin, 
Walter Lippmann the list is endless. 

Even from the beginning the devotees of Chautauqua were 
hungry for more and more enlightenment. Leaving the as- 
sembly, back home in their relatively empty homes, they wrote 
back to learn what books they should read during the winters. 
Vincent was a good organizer. His answer to this demand was 
a home-study course that could carry the Chautauqua inspira- 
tion and culture to every fireside. The "Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circles" offered a four-year course of study that 
could be carried on right at home, with perhaps attendance 
at each summer's assembly, although this was not necessary 
for "graduation." Since colleges and universities of that day 
(roughly prior to 1900) held fast to the classical education, 
mostly closed their doors to women or at least discouraged 
female students, and certainly had no place for businessmen 
and married women with families, Vincent's correspondence 
study was a gift from heaven. 

The "students" could take on all the college trappings, with 
class organization, mottoes, class flower, diplomas, and slogans 
borrowed from the colleges. With carefully chosen study 
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books Vincent included books of his own, and the Chautauqua 
association reaped many a dollar from such volumes as the 
Home Book, designed to provide lessons for children and 
young people; a sort of home teacher., full of pictures, puzzles, 
poems, practical suggestions, on sale at $3.75, as published by 
the Chautauqua-Century Press. The Chautauqua study circles, 
under Vincent's direction, were the forerunner of the reading 
societies, book clubs, correspondence schools, and extension 
courses offered now all over the nation. 

By 1878 Vincent had the study groups going; in 1881 a 
charter was taken for the Chautauqua School of Theology; in 
1883 the Chautauqua University was given authority to issue 
diplomas and confer degrees. Chautauqua now had a Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, a Normal School of Languages, 
instruction in the use of the telescope and microscope, educa- 
tion in musical theory, and any number of cultural courses 
offered with college credit at the Chautauqua grounds and by 
correspondence. 

By 1900 the Chautauqua Press (organized as a department 
of the Chautauqua assembly) was publishing books covering 
almost every phase of literature, history, philosophy, and art. 
The magazine Chautauquan, issued monthly, numbered one 
hundred and seventy-three pages in 1893 and was comparable 
in size and format with the Century and Harpers of that day* 
A museum of Chautauqua literature now established on the 
old Chautauqua grounds includes seven hundred separate 
volumes issued under the Chautauqua imprint, and these were 
printed in tens and hundreds of thousands, so that attics all 
over the nation probably still contain copies of these old home- 
study books. The circles claimed an "alumni group" of eighty 
thousand who had completed the course, paraded solemnly 
through the flag-draped gate of History, the bark-covered gate 
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of Science, and the evergreen gate of Literature, with the 
flowers of Faith scattered before them as they mounted the 
rostrum to receive the Chautauqua salute of fluttering hand- 
kerchiefs. 

So the legend was building up, and "Chautauqua" meant 
study, music, dramatic interpretation, lectures and oratory., 
stereopticon views and camping by the lake shore, the best in 
the cultural and educational world, with good food and fire- 
works, for a grand total of six to ten dollars a week. A 
Chautauqua specialty was the "chalk talk" a rapid fire of chat- 
ter and cartooning on a big blackboard, a technique begun as 
an entertainment feature but later used in industrial houses 
throughout the nation. And Mrs. G. Alden wrote Four Girls at 
Chautauqua and Chautauqua Girls at Home, to be published 
as part of the inimitable "Pansy" series and circulated through 
church circles and Sunday-school libraries. 

Some visitors professed to find a smug respectability in the 
Chautauqua atmosphere that occasioned much mirth among 
the sophisticates. William James, the psychologist, reportedly 
spoke at Chautauqua and behaved himself circumspectly in 
the highly respectable groves but, escaping, professed to have 
such a stench of smugness in his nostrils that he must hurry 
to Buffalo, New York, where the noise and blood and incredible 
smell of the stockyards could purge him of the respectability. 
Many others, objecting to the air of rapt adoration of Chautau- 
qua, hooted at the new movement and continued to hoot until 
Chautauqua was laid in her grave. 

The Chautauqua idea was much too good to remain un~ 
copied. Within two years a group in Ohio, headed by several 
Chautauqua devotees, set up a similar assembly on a small 
scale at Lakeside, with a pavilion in a grove of trees, sleeping 
tents scattered through the camp, the community dining table, 
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and the identical overlay of respectability. They engaged lec- 
turers and announced study classes and culture, uplift and 
education. They kept their prices low, invited families to camp 
for the whole season, and as a visible sign and symbol of their 
loyalty they laid out a facsimile of the Holy Land at the edge 
of the grove. They called their endeavor "Chautauqua," too, 
and the finances came out well. People who could not travel 
to New York State attended the Ohio Chautauqua. The next 
year new assemblies opened in Iowa and Michigan, and the 
race was on, until by 1900 fully two hundred pavilions had 
been set up in groves of trees beside this or that body of water, 
and thirty-one states had their own "Chautauqua" or perhaps 
half a dozen of them, each following as faithfully as they could 
the pattern set by Vincent. 

These local "Chautauquas" were conducted with varying de- 
grees of financial success but with a single high standard of 
respectability, and each added its bit to the Chautauqua leg- 
end. There was nothing comparable for the people who wanted 
a glimpse of culture, an orgy of music, or some top-flight 
oratory, along with a look at some important man or woman. 
It was vacation-with-study, and downright good fun, and if the 
assembly won the approval of Bishop Vincent back there at 
the "Mother Chautauqua" he would make them official sales- 
men of his books and study courses and perhaps come in per- 
son, as he did to the Pacific Grove Chautauqua at Monterey, 
California, in 1899, with the Chautauqua course "now reduced 
to five dollars a year, including books." 

The Willamette Valley Chautauqua at Gladstone, Oregon, 
organized in 1893 (with a fifty-year lease on the property, a 
too optimistic hope, as it proved), is an example of the more 
successful of these outlying Chautauquas. The program of 1902 
offered twelve days of Chautauqua, from July 12 to 24, with 
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classes beginning at eight o'clock each morning in parliamen- 
tary law, elocution, English and American literature, American 
history, training for Sunday-school teachers, chorus singing > 
Bible study and junior Bible study, photography, and physical 
culture, all free to season-ticket holders, with an additional 
class in painting for which the "painter-poet," one John Ivey, 
was forced to charge one dollar for five lessons or five dollars 
for one private lesson. 

This typical assembly at Gladstone was held in seventy-eight 
acres of parkland running down to the river. The Honorable 
Henry Watterson, nationally known lecturer and editor of the 
Louisville (Kentucky) Courier- Journal, was the featured 
speaker. Dr. Robert Mclntyre, "America's foremost descriptive 
orator," was down for two lectures, one on the "Battle of Life" 
and the other depicting the sunny side of soldiering. A humor- 
ous lecturer, an impersonator, and the great Polish orator, the 
Honorable John Sobieski (descendent of kings), each had their 
day, and Rabbi Stephen S. Wise was slated to deliver his great 
lecture on "The Mission of Israel." Elocutionists, the Chemawa 
Indian Band, and Mrs. Walter Reed with "her magnificently 
rich voice" joined with various choruses and ensembles in con- 
certs, choral singing, and a presentation of the oratorio Elijah. 
A baseball series was played on the grounds, with the games 
every afternoon at three o'clock. 

All of these things were to be had at a cost of a dollar and a 
half for a season ticket for the twelve days, including camp- 
ing privileges with fuel and water furnished. Tents could be 
brought by the patrons or rented for one dollar for the season, 
and meals were served at twenty-five cents each, with nearby 
houses and hotels offering a flat rate of one dollar per day for 
bed and board. Special cars ran from nearby towns and cities, 
and special trains were made up from time to time to bring 
whole communities to Gladstone. 
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When Bryan came to speak the park was jammed with thou- 
sands of season-ticket holders, and some ten thousand "single 
admissions" flocked in to hear the great voice. Homer Daven- 
port, cartoonist, came back to his native state at the peak of 
his fame to give a cartoon-lecture. Robert J. Burdcttc, who had 
already lectured four thousand times in twenty years, spoke 
at Gladstone in 1903 on "The Rise and Fall of the Mustache." 
Women's day featured equal suffrage, temperance, and foreign 
missions, the three items supposed to rouse the women of that 
day. Similar programs were being made up and presented all 
over the nation, and the more favored of the "talent" could 
spend the entire summer traveling from one Chautauqua to 
another, with appropriate fees. 

It is this era of Chautauqua (these assemblies were called 
the "permanent" Chautauquas) that built the tradition, car- 
ried on the legend, and established Chautauqua as the pur- 
veyor of uplift, inspiration, and morality, the poor man's col- 
lege, the "only free platform in America," and perhaps the one 
and only time in history when the assemblies of "good" people 
were more fun than the circuses. 

Into this somewhat dedicated picture the tent Chautauqua 
came, beginning in 1903, to snatch up the movement into cir- 
cuits and sweep the nation, cashing in all along the line. The 
circuit managers brought their own pavilion, seats, rostrum, 
and programs, abandoned the vacation idea to set up their 
tents near Main Street, lost the old leisure but drew infinitely 
larger audiences. Now it was no longer a matter of vacation 
or home study, but a program of inspiration and culture right 
at the doorstep, where townspeople could flock in and out and 
farmers might attend an afternoon session, go home and do 
their chores 3 and be back for the evening. 

It is the tent or "circuit" Chautauqua that is remembered 
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by millions today, mostly by those whose origins were in the 
small towns of the nation where cultural hungers had no other 
means of satisfaction. 

And it was the peculiar internal organization of the tent 
Chautauquas- the very means whereby the movement was ex- 
panded to incredible proportions that in the end brought 
down the whole structure in ruins. 



CHAPTER 3 



There's Money in It! 



Origin of Tent Chautauquas Brief History of Lyceum 
~~J. Roy Ellison and Keith Vawter -Lyceum Experi- 
ence Applied to Chautauqua~The Circuits Begin 
Expansion of Circuits 



The credit or blame for devising the Frankenstein mechanism 
which was both to exalt and to destroy Chautauqua, the tent 
circuit, must be given to two youths of similar temperament, 
imagination, and a common driving purpose. That purpose, 
bluntly, was to "make a million." Millions had been made by 
giving the people what they wanted: railroads, hotels, theaters, 
cigars, and cough drops. If there was a demand for it, if enough 
people wanted it, why not give them culture? 

One of these ambitious youths was Keith Vawter, whose 
various Redpath circuits, mostly featuring world-famous lec- 
turers, worked through Iowa and the western corn belt. The 
other was our impresario of Bozeman, Montana, J. Roy Ellison, 
whose immense Ellison-White Chautauqua and Lyceum sys- 
tems later blanketed the continent west of the Rockies and 
briefly and spectacularly invaded Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand. 

Both Ellison and Vawter owed much to the old Lyceum 
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movement, which somewhat resembled the original Chautau- 
qua. Lyceum was never actually related to Chautauqua, but 
the two movements had a common ground: the urge of indi- 
viduals to band together for self-improvement. They moved 
along parallel and friendly courses during Chautauqua's half 
century of glory, and when Chautauqua's star had set Lyceum 
went on as before. 

It is necessary, however, to glance at the Lyceum movement 
in order to understand how Vawter and Ellison were able to 
use their Lyceum training to divert Chautauqua into a new 
path. This will bring into focus some of the factors which un- 
dermined and finally overthrew Chautauqua. 

Lyceum was born in 1826, when one Josiah Holbrook of 
Millbury, Massachusetts, organized his farmer neighbors into 
an association for mutual intellectual improvement. They met 
in the evenings at the homes of neighbors or in a local com- 
munity hall. At first it was a self-contained and self-sufficient 
group, with the better informed brethren sharing their culture 
with the others. Soon these local wells of learning ran dry and 
they invited speakers from neighboring cities. 

Similar self-improving groups sprang up here and there, 
borrowing the name of Lyceum from Holbrook, who had bor- 
rowed it in turn from Aristotle. The idea spread like ripples in 
an enormous pool, so that by 1850 an astounding total of three 
thousand Lyceums were in existence throughout the country, 
all dedicated in general to self -improvement and in particular 
to the task of securing the best speakers on cultural subjects 
that could be persuaded to appear before them. 

The country's history affords no more striking example of 
the average American's eternally questing mind than the 
growth of Lyceum and the subsequent and even more enor- 
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mous growth of its hybrid relative, Chautauqua. In its essence 
it was an American renaissance. 

The Lyceums soon ran into practical difficulties. At first the 
speakers came without pay, as a cultural duty, but as certain 
lecturers became famous and received several invitations for 
the same evening, they had to be wooed with promises of en- 
tertainment, a comfortable bed, a good dinner, and traveling 
expenses. Competition, in short, had reared its ugly or beauti- 
ful head a matter of personal definition and competition, as 
always in the American system, led inevitably to cash. 

At first it was called an "honorarium," which soon became 
an outright fee. Ralph Waldo Emerson was the first to travel 
down the golden Lyceum path. He delivered ninety-eight free 
lectures to one of the most famous of all Lyceums at Concord 
but when the fee system developed he concluded that his 
cultural duty to the public could easily be reconciled with the 
business of making a living. His fees quickly rose from the 
standard "five dollars and oats for your horse" to $150 for a 
single evening and later to a staggering $500. 

This dignified excursion into the higher income brackets of 
the era attracted wide attention. Writers, travelers, philoso- 
phers, scientists, and others decided that what was good 
enough for Emerson was good enough for them and announced 
that they, too, if pressed, would accept a fee. Horace Grecley 
traveled far afield, and in style; Louis Agassiz revealed the 
secrets of science to greater numbers; Daniel Webster was per- 
suaded to leave the rostrum of the highly intellectual Boston 
Lyceum and unloose his thunders above lesser heads. Henry 
Ward Beecher, Alexander Graham Bell, James Russell Lowell, 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes the elder all at one time or an- 
other were paid Lyceum speakers. Titled Europeans did not 
scruple to cross the Atlantic to clip this golden fleece. Charles 
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Dickens ventured into the crude and robust new country to 
accept a large harvest of American dollars and write his blister- 
ing "American notes/' 

With this new and vast reservoir of cash at hand it is not 
surprising that an enterprising businessman should step up to 
"assist" the speakers. James Redpath sponsored Dickens in 1842 
and later opened offices and made his services available to any 
lecturer. He took the name "Redpath Lyceum Bureau," the 
first such bureau to organize. 

Thus a commodity was available for cash to an increasingly 
large number of customers. From 1842 to 1900 the Lyceum 
movement changed and expanded. Many bureaus opened and 
trimmed their sails to the strengthening breeze. From offering 
their services diffidently to assist lecturers, they were soon 
boldly engaging a lecturer for the entire winter season, either 
guaranteeing him a certain sum for the season or accepting a 
commissionusually a modest forty per cent for their efforts 
in finding bookings, arranging travel, and other details. 

Now, with the best lecturers under contract to one bureau 
or another, it became a matter of salesmanship, with each 
bureau sending out an agent to persuade individual Lyceum 
groups to accept this or that "talent." Efficient practices crept 
in. As a lecturer's itinerary was made up and it left him waiting 
idly in some large city for his next engagement, a local college 
might be approached or a local group organized to sponsor a 
single appearance. Occasionally a bureau set up a representa- 
tive in each large city to handle details of advertising, engaging 
a hall, and selling tickets, with the bureau taking all the profits 
over the speaker's guarantee. 

Under this system the self-improvement clubs faded from 
the scene and the name "Lyceum" was taken over by the 
bureaus. Still operating under the thin mantle of self -improve- 
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merit, the bureaus made up a list of five or so stellar attractions 
and offered the complete slate at "wholesale" for the entire 
winter run to colleges, clubs, or individual groups. These Ly- 
ceum "courses" which might include several lecturers, a mu- 
sician, dramatic reader, small orchestral ensemble, Negro 
chorus, and a scientific or travel talk were usually presented 
in large cities where substantial audiences were available. 

Lyceum bureaus had been operating for some thirty years 
when John H. Vincent organized the first Chautauqua assembly 
in 1874, and at first it seemed that the Lyceums and the per- 
manent Chautauquas had no slightest relation to each other. 
They operated in difEorcnt worlds and different seasons. Ly- 
ceum attractions were presented in the winter, staged in com- 
fortable auditoriums where the dress circle might glitter with 
diamonds. Chautauqua operated only in summer and empha- 
sized low prices, outdoor study, and a selected "respectable" 
audience. Lyceum was strictly an urban movement, while 
Chautauqua reveled in the grovc-of-trees idea, with physical 
culture, rowing on the lake, and singing around the bonfire as 
healthful if somewhat bucolic complements to its course of 
"uplift" and "inspiration." 

Yet Lyceum had many things to teach Chautauqua, as J. 
Roy Ellison and Keith Vawter proved. 

As he had told the community leaders of Bozeman, Mon- 
tana, Ellison was born in a sod house in Nebraska and as a 
boy gained his first glimpse of Chautauqua in the small town 
of Crete. What Ellison did not explain at Bozeman, no doubt 
deeming it irrelevant, was that during those formative years 
he had read a great many books written by that incorrigible 
optimist, Horatio Alger, and had decided that the Alger for- 
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mula be diligent, religious, and thrifty was the easiest way to 
make a million dollars and was the blueprint he proposed to 
follow. 

He worked his way through high school and into Doane 
College, where he joined a quartet of singers. Being an indif- 
ferent singer, he made himself indispensable by booking the 
quartet for evening engagements at the magnificent sum of 
thirty-six dollars, or nine dollars each. When the quartet broke 
up Ellison engaged himself to book an entertainer, Homer 
House, but the work required that he travel long distances and 
miss his classes. So the problem faced him: should he learn or 
must he eat? 

House decided him. He and Ellison encountered each other 
at a railroad junction late at night, House departing after a 
successful engagement, Ellison straggling home from a book- 
ing trip. The entertainer shook a shot bag full of coins. "There's 
lots of money in this game," he croaked (hoarse from his eve- 
ning's work and his subsequent efforts to lubricate his throat). 
"Let's stay in it, boy." 

He offered Ellison a salary of twelve dollars a week and ex- 
penses to book for him full time; Ellison quit college a few 
months before graduation and took the job. 

He stayed with Homer House only long enough to learn 
that he could step up to fifteen dollars a week booking for the 
Central Lyceum Bureau in Lincoln, Nebraska, and in addition 
would be given a percentage of the profits on each attraction. 
He could marry now, so he went back home for a neighbor 
girl and took a good-sized house in Lincoln, where Mrs. Elli- 
son modestly took a few boarders and carried the family over 
many a low spot in the booking business. 

Now young Ellison, interested in the profits of each attrac- 
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tion he booked, began to learn the techniques of the business. 
The bureau paid traveling expenses for each lecturer, scientist, 
singer, musical group, or juggler. So young Ellison learned to 
hate traveling expenses as he hated sin. Not for him a badly 
booked tour, with long hops, wait-overs, or backtracking, while 
the entertainer "ate his head off" and the railroad company got 
double money. The ideal booking tour spaced the bookings out- 
like beads on a string, with never an idle evening. 

He did not dream that he was learning lessons that would 
one day make Chautauqua an ail-American institution. 

The second lesson was equally important. The bureau usu- 
ally sold the entertainer to a local group at a set price and left 
them the chore of engaging a hall, getting out notices, selling 
tickets, and counting the money. But the bureau would some- 
times gamble on a colorful attraction, hoping to make a killing 
in one evening. Ellison watched this, over the seasons, and 
came to the unshakable conviction that it was far, far hotter to 
let somebody else carry the risk, so that come hail, bliswcarcl, or 
rival attraction he could figure on his money. Ifis later career 
will indicate how excellently these two lessons booking tight 
and letting somebody else carry the risk served him in Chau- 
tauqua. 

So, in the Lyceum field, he came to 1903, arid was then 
twenty-eight years old, with two children and a fair job. He 
had so far only a few hundred of his projected million dollars, 
and the other $999,000 seemed deplorably remote, 

Then came a letter from his friend, Keith Vawter, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Vawter, approximately the same age as Ellison, 
also craved to make a million. He had been able to take over 
the honorable old Redpath Lyceum Bureau, now senile but 
possessed of a good reputation. "Come and join me," he wrote. 
Tve got an idea. Bring any money you have/' 
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Vawter's idea was that the bureau could serve Chautauqua 
assemblies, and he assigned Ellison to the job of interviewing 
the various managers scattered throughout the state. Redpath 
lecturers could be persuaded to work in the summers for ap- 
propriate fees, Vawter said. 

"There's your field, boy. But let's not sell them just single at- 
tractions. Let's make out a whole slate for each Chautauqua 
and sell wholesale." 

There were twenty-five Chautauquas in Iowa that year, and 
Ellison set out to see them all. It was a good idea. Nine man- 
agers agreed to accept the new Redpath slate, and Ellison came 
back to the office to figure railroad routes for the talent. 

Immediately he saw that he had the same old distasteful 
situation. There were long hops between engagements, idle 
weeks of time when the talent waited and expenses mounted. 
He suggested to Vawter that they need not confine themselves 
to Chautauquas already established but might persuade a few 
towns here, and here, and here to organize a Chautauqua 
and make use of the idle talent. 

This was the first time that Chautauquas were organized 
openly as a matter of business. Ellison carefully avoided men- 
tioning any advantage to his bureau but emphasized the value 
of culture, education, and inspiration to the community itself. 
The idea was received with gratitude by such towns as had a 
grove of trees near a lake and could put in the traditional Chau- 
tauqua vacation-with-study setup, but several towns, likewise 
eager, had no pavilion. 

So the two young men conceived the notion of buying a 
circus tent, to be carried out and set up in whatever town 
wanted a Chautauqua but had no pavilion. With this device 
they added six more towns to their nine Chautauquas, and the 
tour began in the summer of 1903. 
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Ellison felt pretty hopeful. He had held fast to his rule of 
booking tight, but he had neglected to make sure that some- 
body else would take the risk. He had made separate contracts 
in each town. Here a local group would put up only part of 
the money, and the bureau must gamble on the rest; there a 
group promised every sort of help and enthusiasm but no cash; 
a third insisted on adding a few local celebrities, for which the 
bureau must pay; another demanded a reduced rate because 
they could rent a tent of their own. At the end of the first sea- 
son Ellison and Vawter made up their financial report and 
found they had lost all Ellison's savings, all Vawter's money, 
and all they had borrowed from their friends. They went 
gloomily bac'k to the winter Lyceum business, feeling that they 
must not burn their fingers again with the summer Chautau- 
quas. 

But there wasn't enough business in the old Redpath Bureau 
to support both families. Their thoughts turned again to the 
Chautauquas. Perhaps they could build the obstacles into 
steppingstones, (This was subsequently a sure-fire Chautau- 
qua theme; it is fitting that it should actually have been the 
foundation of the circuit Chautauqua.) 

For the second attempt they devised a new contract. This 
time they would ask some local group to sponsor the entire 
cost of Chautauqua; they would bring tents, equipment, and 
the complete program and make no concessions for local talent 
or pavilions. They would book tight and take no risks. They 
would sell the "Chautauqua idea" to the community as a duty, 
a privilege, a consecration of local spirit. They would not talk 
about profits or financial values to the town but hold fast to 
uplift, inspiration, and culture. They would, in short, set in 
motion a system of Chautauquas that would inevitably sweep 
the country. 
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The plan worked. And here, parenthetically, may be stated 
the major line of demarcation between Lyceum and Chautau- 
qua. Under the Lyceum theory, which pertains today, decades 
after Chautauqua disappeared from the American scene as 
completely as the passenger pigeon and bison, no community 
is required to underwrite the expense of the attractions. The 
tickets for the attractions are placed on sale, and the public, ac- 
cording to the time-honored American custom, can take it or 
leave it. 

Under the tent Chautauqua theory, the community must not 
only guarantee the cost of the attractions in advance, but must 
take what was offered by the circuit managers, without appeal 
or choice. In short, they must take all or none; and when a 
sufficient number of communities concluded simultaneously to 
take none as they did in the astounding year following the 
"jubilee" year of 1924 Chautauqua was through, finished, de- 
stroyed beyond possibility of salvage, since there was no inter- 
mediate ground upon which a modified structure could be 
built. 

Once the tent idea proved successful, Ellison and Vawter 
organized new circuits; their superintendents and managers 
organized circuits of their own; college presidents and lecturers 
and businessmen organized circuits. By 1912, when Ellison 
broke away from Vawter to organize the great Ellison-White 
circuit west of the Rockies, the brown Chautauqua tents ( es- 
pecially designed and manufactured for Chautauquas) were 
mushrooming across the nation. The old permanent Chautau- 
quas, the vacation-with-study assemblies, tried to hold out 
against them, but the competition was too keen and presently 
with the exception of the "Mother Chautauqua" in New York 
State and a few groups well enough organized to hold their 
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own they, too, were accepting the seven-day slate and the 
brown tent set close to Main Street. 

Chautauqua had become Big Business, with the take running 
into the hundred millions, and culture, inspiration, and uplift 
delivered to the door. 



CHAPTER 4 



Remember the Day 



In Nostalgic VeinThe Tent The College ManThe 
Talent Chautauqua Week 



Chautauqua had been promised for weeks, with window cards 
showing pictures of the Italian band, the buxom and ample- 
coiffed female lecturer, the prestidigitators, and David Roth, 
the man who remembered everything. 

The buggies and automobiles and drays wore banners, 
"Chautauqua Is Coming," the pennants fluttered along the 
business street, and the buttonhole tags said "I'll Be There." 
The businessmen and the preachers held committee meetings 
every day, and the advance man walked fast and was intro- 
duced to everybody. 

The kids scuffing in the hot dust at the edge of the cobble- 
stones stopped to study a bit of pasteboard. It looked like a 
railway ticket to Omaha, punched and dated. They might be 
able to turn it in at the depot and get some cash. But when 
they picked it up and read the small type it said, "You don't 
have to go to Omaha to hear something good. Come to Chau- 
tauqua." So they laid it back on the sidewalk and stood around 
to whoop with laughter whenever anybody picked it up. 

Now everybody was sure that the "biggest and best" Chau- 
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tauqua was actually coming, and they knew the advance man's 
name was Harold and he'd shake hands with everybody he 
met, even the same person a dozen times a day. Shake hands 
and grin and say, "Things are coming fine." All the stores had 
season tickets to sell, and the store owners watched a little anx- 
iously, for they were all down on the guarantee and might 
have to dig into their pockets if the sales weren't good. Every- 
body who passed the ticket booths was ready to say, *Tes, we 
already bought ours," or "I wonder how many arc being sold." 
The farmers fingered their wallets, looking at their pleading 
little wives, and finally laid down the money, as if they remem- 
bered how many hours in the hot sun it took to earn two dollars 
and a half. But there was something in the air a sort of ex- 
pectancythat could not be denied, 

Chautauqua was announced from the church pulpits Sunday, 
and in Sunday-school the teachers reminded the boys and girls 
that "the beautiful Pansy books, Four Girls at Chautauqua and 
Chautauqua Girls at Home, are available for borrowing." 

On Monday a couple of men went to work clearing the big 
lot behind the hardware store, cutting dead grass and clearing 
away the junk. On Tuesday things really began to stir. There 
wasn't a boy in town who didn't know exactly which train 
would bring the Chautauqua car. They could wait at the sid- 
ing and see the stuff hauled out of the car, or wait at the lot to 
see it dumped .there, or, if they were lucky, they might ride 
proud and grinning on the dray itself with the load. At the lot, 
the "property men" were pacing off the space for the tent. An- 
other college fellow, in fancy gray trousers, was dropping tent 
pegs in a huge empty circle. Most of the women came past 
that block on their way shopping, not really looking, but seeing 
just the same. Then presently the dray came, with its heavy 
sweat-streaked horses clopping in the dust and the load piled 
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high. The stuff went down on the ground in a pile of brown 
canvas and green-painted boards, then the dray pulled off and 
went away for another load. 

It was blistering hot, but that didn't matter. The college fel- 
low tossed off his hat and rolled his sleeves up. The tent was in 
several pieces, and when the dray came with the last load, 
everyone pitched in. Pretty soon the two big poles were pieced 
together and standing up, and the canvas was strung out on the 
ground. Then everyone pulled on the ropes, and up went the 
tent, flapping and jerking. It was then pegged out tight to make 
the top taut. 

The green-painted boards were being rushed inside to make 
seats, with a great noise of pounding, when everybody started 
calling their boys home to dinner. By next morning everything 
was ready, with the seats in orderly rows and sections, facing 
the rostrum, and the American flag draped above the platform 
so the speakers could point at it. A piano stood at one end of 
the platform, and a little table was set with a pitcher and glass 
ready for the ice water the speakers always wanted. But there 
wasn't time to look at these things, because the noon train was 
coming in, and the first of the "talent" would be arriving. 

Now everybody was walking faster and talking about Chau- 
tauqua. The printed programs were being given out, so people 
with season tickets had the whole magnificent spread to study. 
There were pictures of the Italian Ciricillo, with his wavy hair 
and waxed mustache, and little scenes from the opera, and the 
yodlers in Swiss costume. The waiting was almost too much 
to bear. The program would begin at half -past seven in the 
evening; the magicians came first, so everybody wanted to go, 
kids and all, and every family had to argue about who would 
have the season tickets and who must buy singles and where 
the money was coming from. Farmers coming in to shop looked 
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as if they were staying over., putting in the time to save two 
trips. Then the train whistled and the depot was full of people 
watching the talent come in. 

The "talent" were those mysterious beings whose pictures 
were printed on the window cards and in the big program. 
They knew how to speak from a platform and had shaken 
hands with the biggest men in the country. They knew what 
everybody should do and told them so, and nobody could argue 
with them. They could be believed in, all right, when one 
looked at the program, but to think of them actually walking 
right down Main Street sort of fluttered the stomach. 

Six dark-skinned, black-eyed people got off the train. This 
would be the magicians' troupe: an enormously fat man who 
hurried around giving orders about his trunks, and another 
man and three women and a girl about twelve years old who, 
if she lived here in this small town, would probably be in the 
eighth grade, but she didn't look like any little girl anywhere 
and couldn't even speak English. 

The superintendent let the town kids help with the suitcases, 
while he shook hands familiarly with the troupe and led them 
downtown. The men had mustaches and smolled of perfume, 
and the women wore long earrings; the giiTs dark hair hung 
down, shading her black eyes and her red lips. 

It took forever for the rest of the day to pass, and supper 
was just a bother. Then suddenly it was time to go, and all that 
washing and dressing to do. The streets were full of people 
coming out of their houses, standing on the sidewalk calling 
back to somebody to hurry, and saying, "Hello, there," to the 
neighbors going by. Everybody was moving toward the mid- 
dle of town. Mothers and grandmothers carried flat cushions 
and palm-leaf fans. The young girls wore white dimity dresses 
with sprigs of flowers in them, and the children who had been 
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barefoot all day had shoes on. Horses and buggies were tied 
up all over the vacant lots, and cars parked as far as the feed 
warehouse at the other end of town. 

People were really crowded down near the tent. The young 
fellows stepped high and handsome if they had a girl, or just 
lounged along in their shirt sleeves if they hadn't. The young 
women flocked together, maybe eight or ten in a group, gig- 
gling and giving one another a nudge if one of the college fel- 
lows looked their way. The college man with the red hair was 
punching tickets at the gate; when a girl was pretty he'd turn 
her ticket over to look at both sides, pretending there might 
be something wrong with it, until he could get her to smile at 
him. 

Inside the tent it was hot and shadowy, and the smell of 
dust and dried grass mixed with the canvas and the women's 
perfume. The early ones were seated already, gabbling and 
trying to stir the air with their fans. The men collected outside, 
wiping their faces and talking, not wanting to come in until the 
last minute. There were kids and half-grown children and 
young people and couples with babies and old ones just about 
everybody in town and around the countrydressed up and 
excited and waving at people in from the farms or over from 
the next town. 

The lights came on, the naked bulbs looking odd in the half 
daylight, and more people pushed in. The clink of money came 
from the entrance, and sounds of people coming, and chatter- 
ing, and once in a while a great deep laugh from the sidewalk. 
Then some man would crowd in, trying to find his family, and 
everybody would push aside to let him pass. 

The superintendent went up the aisle, onto the platform 
and behind the curtain, to help the fat magician move out a 
trunk and another table and some cabinets. Then he turned to 
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grin and lift his hand for quiet The last-minute ones hurried 
in and pushed along the seats. Then it was quiet and breath- 
less. The superintendent said, "Well, folks, here we arc opening 
another great Chautauqua week . , ." And the thing was started. 

He had to announce about the Sunday program and the 
Junior Chautauqua, and have the Chautauqua Girl stand up 
and make a bow and invite the children to meet with her at 
ten o'clock tomorrow morning. Then he wanted to present 
some of the leading townspeople who had made the Chautau- 
qua possible, but nobody could wait any longer without going 
crazy, so he said, *T11 introduce the Floyds of Boston, with their 
program of mind reading, magic, and musical interludes, and 
the great Trunk Mystery/* 

So Chautauqua began. 

Each program was full and exciting and complete, and be- 
tween programs the rich feeling carried over that there would 
be more tomorrow. There wasn't any letdown, and the crowds 
got bigger every day. New talent came in on the train every 
noon, and people drove in from the farms, bringing their picnic 
lunches to cat in the city park and maybe holding family re- 
unions. The mornings were full, with the Chautauqua Cirl 
teaching all of the youngsters how to be "Sctou Indians" and 
speak the sign language and give the Dance of the Cariboo, 
with feathered headbands for the boys and squaw costumes 
for the girls. 

The morning lecturer thundered about the call of the moun- 
tains or the voice of the great deep, mostly to women who had 
season tickets and didn't want to miss anything they had paid 
for. Each afternoon there would be music before the lecture 
a harpist or a singer or Negroes with their soft, rich voices 
and the sounds of it would come out from the rolled-up sides 
of the tent and set the people walking to its beat. The people 
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who didn't have season tickets couldn't buy them now, and 
they looked as if they were sorry. 

The day the big Italian band came off the train and marched 
up Main Street playing was the biggest thrill for the town. 
They crowded into the hotel restaurant, with their uniforms 
and dark shining eyes and the odd language. They came to the 
tent in twos and threes, carrying their instruments and music, 
and they started tuning up and trying out. Out on the sidewalk 
people could hear one horn starting, then another coming in 
wrong, and the leader yelling sharply, then suddenly they 
were playing together with a great sweep of sound. By that 
time the people who had no season tickets were reserving seats 
for the evening, and the people who had bought tickets were 
telling each other they'd have the band concert and the opera 
both for seventeen and a half cents, while lots of people were 
paying seventy-five. 

The rigs and cars stretched for blocks in every direction that 
evening, for the opera would have real scenery on the stage. 
The tent was full and hot and the palm-leaf fans were going 
like mad, but nobody got too hot to stand it. The superintend- 
ent was grinning all the time, and the crew boys rolled up the 
sides of the tent for the evening and made up extra benches 
to fill the space clear to the fence they had set up at the edge 
of the sidewalk. The kids who had no tickets quarreled over 
the cracks in the fence. This was the biggest night and excite- 
ment enough for everybody. The college man with the red hair 
had been visiting around town, and he came right in and sat 
down beside Zetty Gould. She looked pink and pretended she 
didn't see the other girls turning their eyes. People whispered 
that Redhead had better watch out, because Big Hank was out 
on the sidewalk waiting, and everybody knew him when it 
came to Zetty Gould. 
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It wasn't over, even with band night. There was a Canadian 
baritone with long hair and a wistful voice that made the 
women cry. The female lecturer told the women how to keep 
their figures slim by counting "calories/' The morning lecturer 
was onto the fellowship of the flowers by this time, and men 
were muttering over Big Business strangling the farmers, the 
way they had heard in a speech. Redhead had an eye that 
was slowly turning purple. There was a humorist, and the 
youngsters on the sidewalk would hear everything quiet, just 
his voice speaking, and then a roar of laughter; then quiet 
again, then another roar that shook the tent. 

The man who remembered everything really did, the 
Kentucky colonel had a Southern accent, a Catholic 
priest showed magic-lantern slides and told about" his travels, 
and the morning lecturer went on to the wonder of the winds 
and the secrets of the starry sky. The "Seton Indians" got 
ready for their big "powwow," and all of a sudden it was the 
last day and the last of the program, with the grand closing 
concert of the Swiss yodlers. The tent was full for the last 
night, with everyone a little weary from excitement, their 
minds crowded too tight with things to think about, but not 
willing to mis& a single minute. 

The superintendent said the Chautauqua contract was all 
fixed up for the next year, and he read off the names of the 
people who were guaranteeing that this great free platform of 
democracy would return again. Everybody had to applaud 
each name. He asked who would buy season tickets next 
year, and they applauded again* He said good-by and 'Thank 
you," and the yodlers did one last song, and it was over* But 
nobody wanted to let them go, so the yodlers did an encore, 
and another and still another, until they simply had to come 
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out and bow and shake their heads. So it was really over. 
The next morning the tent came down and the dray horses 
clopped off to the railroad siding. The pennants were left 
hanging on the buildings, and the boys kicked around in 
the hot dust, looking for pennies. 



CHAPTER S 



Chautauqua Music 



Appreciation of Chautauqua Music Artists and Mu- 
sical EnsemblesRequest Program in 1921 Sample 
Program in 1914 Estimate of Music 



An analysis of what made Chautauqua "tick" why thirty 
million Americans should flock into the brown tents in the 
heat of summer in twelve thousand towns in a single season- 
goes back through the years to the long ago, when the "middle 
generation" was young. It is an analysis of intangibles. To 
explain the "why" of Chautauqua at its regal pinnacle is to 
explain the aroma of buckwheat cakes on a frosty morning, 
the sparkle of dew on a rosebud, or the cry of wild geese 
winging through the star-hung canopy of night. These things 
are felt; to impart the effect of such stimuli is near impossible. 
The thrill of Chautauqua, in short, can be re-created 
only by those who hungered for it in those bygone years, 
dreamed of it, and, at long last, joined the crowds thronging 
on opening day toward the big brown tent. Whence that 
hunger and the glorious fulfillment? To answer categorically 
is futile, since the questioner, by his very question, stands 
outside the ranks of those who can remember and therefore 
understand. 
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First of all, Chautauqua meant music. Fiddles and har- 
monicas and parlor organs and an occasional "gramophone" 
were common enough along twelve thousand Main Streets 
of 1915, but for the rank and file of the thirty millions there 
were no radios to bring great symphonies to the fireside, 
no motion pictures, no automobiles to transport them to the 
big town, no highways where miles meant minutes or less. 
They might have a brass band that played rousingly on the 
Fourth of July and other gala occasions, and an itinerant 
road show with its own orchestra that stopped for a "one-night 
stand/' but only desert stretched beyond these meager cul- 
tural oases. 

So who can remember Chautauqua without remembering 
the -music? It was a feast of music, an orgy; it made Chau- 
tauqua far and away the high spot of the year: the singers, 
male and female, in solo, duet, quartet, sextet, and whole 
choruses; the White Hussars and LosefFs Russians, with their 
glorified military costumes and their shouting Russian songs 
and fantastic leaping dances. It was the stuff of dreams, direct 
from the storybooks of New York and Paris and London 
and right on Main Street! 

Who can forget the Alpine singers and yodlers in clothes 
brought straight from the Swiss Alps? And Balmer with his 
Kaffir Boys' Choir singing native songs, and the little brown 
boy whose only English word was "ice cream"? 

Everybody loved the Boston Lyrics, with their songs and 
readings, and those cheerful black Jubilee Singers and Plan- 
tation Singers, and Singers from the Deep South, giving 
new meaning and melody to "Old Black Joe" and "Swing 
Low 7 Sweet Chariot." The New England choir with its 
songs of four centuries imparted a feeling of history along 
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with the music, matched by the Pilgrims in costumes with 
music from 1620 to modern days. 

The local band could kick up a lot of noise on occasion, 
but when Bohumir KryFs band changed from band music to 
orchestra music to trio to solo to band again, even the local 
boys knew they were really hearing band music for the 
first time. Ciricillo's Italian Band, Quintano and his thirty 
players, the New York City Marine Band these really brought 
the people into the tent, ready to stay until the snow flew. 

The audiences loved the harpist Melville Clark with his 
Scotch, Irish, and Welsh airs and a lecture on the Irish harp 
thrown in, and the lady harpists with their flowing sleeves 
and hair all puffed and banded, 

Now came instrumental trios and duets and chamber-music 
groups (the ladies felt quite cultured when they learned what 
"chamber music" was) and the Boston Symphony Sextet with 
selections from real opera to people who weren't used to mores 
culture than the local soprano singing "Oh, Dry Those Tears." 
Tuneful and glittering were the Apollo Company and Mildred 
Morrison's group and Maude Stevens, the Pittsburgh Ladies' 
Orchestra of twelve beautiful women, and they were, bounti- 
ful, and the Boston Light Opera Company and the San Curios 
Opera Company and, one wonderful year,, even the Chicago 
Grand Opera singers in person. 

Nobody was sure which male quartet they liked best 
Robley's, Weber's New York Boys, the Whitney Brothers, 
the Weatherwax Boys, Dunbars, Schubcrts, or any of the 
other wavy-haired young or old fellows but they certainly 
felt thrills up and down their backbones. There were dozens 
of singers of Scotch, Irish, Danish, old English, Canadian, or 
German songs Lawrence Lewis, Padget, Sophia Stephali, 
Alice Neilson, Roland Hayes and some couldn't decide 
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between the Killarney Girls and the Singing Parnells, but 
when Julia Claussen came, the great prima donna from the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, they knew they had really 
reached the peak. She was booked to sing in one hundred 
and twenty small towns that summer, poor woman, starting 
in Jacksonville, Florida, and plugging up through South and 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, and Michigan 
in the hottest part of the year, and back to Chicago, but she 
gave all she had at every stop and sang her heart right out of 
her body, and her listeners' hearts with it. She sang as if these 
were the people she loved best in the world, and the old 
brown tent seemed to stop fluttering and hold its breath 
when those clear, high sweet notes rang out. 

It wasn't only the people although how else would the 
small towns have seen The Mikado if the Oxford Company 
hadn't come on the Chautauqua program, or whoever could 
have seen Robin Hood on the stage? It was the songs, too 
the songs of all nations, the dramatic songs, the costume 
songs (and Ellison- White claims to have presented the first 
Hawaiian troupe ever heard in this country) that were the 
frosting on the cake. It was the music itself that satisfied a 
hunger. 

"Daisy BelF and "Sidewalks of New York" and "After the 
Ball" and of course "Red Wing" and "Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine" could already be heard in every parlor, with accompani- 
ments on the organ, but now anybody could sit down and 
hear a gracious, formally dressed group of men like the Metro- 
politan Musical Men playing the music that had thrilled kings 
and queens. Grieg, Handel, Brahms, Mendelssohn, Bach, 
Strauss, Wagner, Mozart these had been names and dreams, 
and now here were the masterful blended harmonies and 
themes actually flooding around the tent. They gave full meas- 
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ure, too. The managers soon found the audiences would 
take all the music they could get, so there would be a musical 
prelude to each afternoon and evening event twenty to forty 
minutes and a whole evening of singing or instrumental 
music, besides Band Night and sometimes an opera company 
along with the rest. 

Now they heard Stephen Foster's songs as only the Negroes 
can sing them. They knew what kind of voice was needed for 
"The Road to Mandalay." They learned about the American 
composer MacDowell and his "Indian Suite/* "Poet and 
Peasant" and Grieg's "Hall of the Mountain King'' were 
familiar favorites. They had known Sousa's marches hadn't 
the local boys played them? but now they got them right. And 
whenever the opening chords of "The Rosary" came floating 
out, everybody simply went into a trance. They didn't care 
whether this song was a good popular song or a minor classic 
or a folk song, or if it was good or poor. They loved it, millions 
of them. 

"Meet Me in St. Louis, Louis" was lilting on every street 
corner across the nation, but inside the tent they got "Oh, 
Promise Me" and "The End of a Perfect Day" and "Sing Me 
to Sleep" in German (although Chautauqua did not usually 
favor songs in foreign languages), then "Ave Maria," "One 
Fine Day" from Madame Butterfly, and "My Hero," with 
the soprano taking that last high note like a bird. They would 
go home in a dream. 

Rural America, depending on its own inherent taste and 
what Old Favorite Song Books were scattered about on parlor 
organs, was lifted out of the commonplace by Chautauqua. 
Along about 1921 a quintet decided to find out how the 
musical taste was coming along on Main Street. They indi- 
cated that they would play requested numbers, and in each 
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town of the ninety-some towns on that particular circuit 
through the Middle West they kept notes on the numbers most 
requested. 

Their list at the close of the season showed that the numbers 
most often requested were Beethoven's "Minuet in G"; "Med- 
itation/' from Thais; Rubinstein's "Melody in F"; Tosti s "Good- 
bye" (not yet in that age played into tatters); "Spring Song/' 
by Mendelssohn; "Humoresque," by Dvor&k; <e One Fine 
Day"; "My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice," from Samson and 
Delilah; "Pilgrim's Chorus/' from Tanrihauser; and the "Largo" 
from Handel's Xerxes. "Cujus Animan," from Stdbat Mater, 
might have been expected once or twice along the line, but 
actually it was near the top of the list. Along with these 
selections, naturally, were "Annie Laurie/' "Love's Old Sweet 
Song/' and two popular songs of the day, "Aloha" and "A 
Perfect Day/' 

To any student of the "American way of life" there is food 
for thought in that list. Balance it, for example, against any 
current list of favorites, with the realization that the Chau- 
tauqua audience was made up of young and old, learned and 
illiterate, cultured and crude, of the semi-rural areas in short, 
a good cross section of the native-born, voting, family-rear- 
ing population of the country. Remember, too, that the 
quintet had promised to play anything, no matter what it was, 
that got the most votes that day. 

There is at hand an Ellison-White program of the year 
1914, with the selections to be presented over the circuit by 
the New York City Marine Band. This tour took them through 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and California. They 
played at Gladstone, ten miles from Portland, Oregon, but 
for the most part the programs were given in towns averag- 
ing two to six thousand population. The program, which was 
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highly successful, will give the measure of the Chautauqua 
audiences on that far Western circuit. 

First part, afternoon program: "Stars and Stripes Forever/* 
Poet and Peasant Overture, sextette from Lucia, and a Faust 
trio. Second part: selections from Talcs of Hoffmann and 
Madame Butterfly, "The Rosary/' and a medley of popular 
airs. 

Evening program, first part: march from Tannhaii$cr 9 
William Tell Overture, a quartet selection from Rigolctto, 
and a tenor solo, "La Donna E Mobile/* Second part: se- 
lections from II Trovatore and The Firefly, waltz by Woll- 
stedt, and Victor Herbert's "American Fantasies." 

Credit the Mother Chautauqua with leading the way. 
Vincent had begun with sacred music while his assembly was 
primarily for Sunday-school teachers, but ho soon brought 
in a broader culture. The first instrumental music that was 
not "sacred" was played in 1880it was Weber's "Invitation 
to the Dance" and it brought such a storm of protest that he 
sat up most of the night, wearily answering letters. Fortunately 
for Chautauqua, he persisted and the small towns all over the 
nation benefited from his courage. 

It was when the music failed that Main Street began to 
doubt Chautauqua. Along toward the end there were too 
many saxophone solos, too many shrill girlish trios recruited 
from the next county, too much of the bird whistlers and 
bell ringers and piano monologues in costume, and singers 
who drew cartoons and modeled in clay. Everybody laughed, 
of course, at the novelty musical instruments saws, bottles, 
sleigh bells, and weird patented hybrids and even ap- 
plauded the pianist who doubled as a hayseed and built his 
medley around the Missouri mule, but they really didn't like 
it They could do that sort of thing themselves. They wanted 
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that troupe that played the best in the world and gave them 
theme and theory so the young people could understand more 
of music than they knew before. They wanted the cellist and 
the violinist and the harps and the ensembles and all too 
often got a clown, with the audience asked to join in the chorus 
of "Put on Your Old Gray Bonnet/' 

Mercifully, even in her decline, Chautauqua held fast to 
what minimum standards she had. In the posturing and tinny 
jazz age Chautauqua avoided the current jazz. That, at least, 
was spared the audiences. At its worst Chautauqua music was 
inept and tasteless and too close to the home-town level, 
but at its glorious best it was a foretaste of Paradise. 



CHAPTER 6 



The New World of Drama 



Public Resistance to DramaImpersonators and 
Dramatic Readers Breakdown of Blue Sunday 
One-Man Troupe Later Plays Synopsis of "Turn 
to the Right" 



There they were, just after the turn of the century: the mil- 
lions of rural America, perhaps the most strait-laced,, naive, 
healthy, essentially durable people- in the evolutionary sense 
that have yet appeared on this troubled planet. 

Art, at the turn of the century, was embryonic to non-exist- 
ent in the rural areas. The common thirst for things aesthetic 
music, drama, and, to a lesser degree, literature was as 
fierce as the inherent American urge to "get ahead in life," 
an urge with which, perhaps, it was in some obscure way re- 
lated. Yet in rural communities the area of exploration and 
advancement was limited by the distance a horse could jog 
with a buggy at its heels. The average young man and woman 
grew up in a district school, high school education was by no 
means universal, and few ever thought of going to college. 
Thus, while many migrated to the large cities, the rank and 
file of the stay-at-homes must be satisfied with such art in 
the form of music and drama as was brought to the com- 
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munity at random intervals and in questionable quality by 
outside agencies. 

This was the great vacuum filled by tent Chautauquas. In 
the same manner, though by necessarily slower steps, and pre- 
ceded by the breaking down of strait-laced tradition, Chau- 
tauqua brought drama to the hinterland. 

When tent Chautauquas first blossomed along the circuits,, 
the word "theater" had most of the connotations of sin itself. 
Traveling "Tom Shows" were in a different category: they 
were the relics of a great crusade against the institution of 
slavery. Medicine shows were deemed to be catch-penny de- 
vices for the enticement of farm hands and village morons,, 
beneath the notice of those representing the backbone of the 
community, though invariably objects of interest in the mat- 
ter of town license fees. Circuses were in still another category: 
a concession to the need of diversion by the youth of the com- 
munitywith the adults attending as eagerly as the children. 

But "theater" meant painted women and dissolute men 
and some of the latter, parenthetically, were dissolute by any 
standard and in any company. It meant cheap vaudeville and 
the cancan and chorine hussies who not only displayed ankles 
but brazen knees to the public gaze. It meant Flesh and the 
Devil. Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians alike railed 
against it. 

How, then, could Chautauqua, which stood for culture, 
uplift, and education on their most moral plane, bring the 
theater to the circuit and hope to win the approval of the 
church people and its sponsors? 

The answer is that it crept in slowly, broke down prejudice 
little by little, always emphasizing the difference between 
good drama and the brass and tinsel of the "theater." In many 
waysthough this may be pure coincidence the breakdown 
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of prejudice against the stage paralleled the general "disinte- 
gration of moral fiber" in rural America during these robust 
decades. Certainly the advent of motion pictures, which was 
just around the corner, was made painless, more readily ac- 
ceptable, by the spadework done by the tent Chautauquas in 
"educating" the public to the illusionary world of the stage. 

First came the impersonators and the dramatic readers. 
Who could object to them? Then came lecturers reading ex- 
tracts from great plays in resounding, musical, frightening 
voices. This was still above reproach, but with each passing 
season the dramatic offering always reflecting an increasing 
public demand came closer to the crumbling walls of preju- 
dice. Soon there were bits of opera and Shakespearean ex- 
cerpts; and finally, without squirming, Chautauqua audiences 
were sitting through a real play in which up to a dozen actors 
appeared, and the curtain actually rose and fell between acts. 
The conscience of the most devout churchgoer was soothed 
by the fact that this was Chautauqua the lofty of principle, 
the well-sponsored and by the further fact that the minister 
on the bench at the right, and the deacon's wife up front, who 
had also bought season tickets, were laughing as heartily as 
the unwashed flock. 

Notwithstanding that the quality of Chautauqua drama 
was questionable by modern standards, it had a lasting effect 
in areas unrelated to "art." A peculiarity of the circuit booking 
system, for example, conditioned the public for better or 
worse for the breakdown of "blue-sky laws" relating to the 
Sabbath. Most of the seven-day programs followed each other 
across the country, with no day lost en route, and many of the 
circuits opened on a midweek day. Under the rigid schedule it 
was impossible to arrange a special Sunday show for any par- 
ticular town: attraction must follow attraction in the pre- 
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ordained pattern, regardless of the day of the week upon 
which a particular show came. 

At first the local committees objected to anything more than 
a sermon on Sundays, but the tight booking left no loopholes. 
A certain attraction had to be in one town on a Saturday and 
a third town on Monday. If the town in between didn't want 
the program on Sunday there would be no substitute, and 
some eight hundred season-ticket holders would demand their 
money back from the committee, not the circuit manager, a 
detail which may have had some weight in the delicately bal- 
anced moral scales. 

Some interesting ethical gymnastics followed on the part 
of the committees. At first they decided to let the show go on, 
but only for the season-ticket holders. Then it was disconcert- 
ing to close the church so people could go to Chautauqua, 
and find a long line waiting at the tent door to buy single ad- 
missions to, say, Chocolate Soldier. It was un-American to dis- 
criminate, and to make the Sunday show free didn't make 
sense or money. In the end they simply bowed to public 
opinion, hoped that the uplift of Chautauqua would balance 
the Sabbath breaking on some high ledger, and called it a day. 

And that, simply stated, was one of the major causes for 
the breakup of the "Holy Sunday" idea in rural America. 

The Chautauqua dramatic repertoire would cause eyebrow 
lifting today. Yet when has a starving man paused to inquire 
whether the meat placed before him, at long last, is lamb, 
beefsteak, or quail? A more diverting point: who among to- 
day's epicures actually prefers quail to a thick, sizzling top 
sirloin steak? As a paunchy and surfeited journeyman epicure, 
yes; but his paunch, in his apprentice years, more often than 
not came from such plebeian but highly satisfactory and up- 
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bolstering items as steak, mashed potatoes, and deep-dish 
apple pie. 

In the tent Chautauquas William Sterling Battis was the 
"Dickens" man, with such immortal characters as Sam Weller 
and Old Scrooge portrayed in appropriate costume and most 
realistically. Benjamin Chapin came with a dramatic mono- 
logue from his play Lincoln, and for a generation thereafter, 
in the rural imagination, Lincoln looked like Ben Chapin and 
spoke with his high-pitched, humorous voice. In the Eldridge 
"impersonations" sentiment changed to pathos, to heroism, 
and to despair in rapid succession. Frederick Warde was the 
"Shakespeare" man, Professor Hamill raised up melancholy 
echoes with The Raven, and featured among later troupes was 
"the handsomest man in the world," Conrad Nagel. 

Chautauqua's specialty was the "one-man troupe," an 
astounding phenomenon to the audience and highly satisfactory 
to the circuit manager, since these one-man prodigies saved 
the expense of a full troupe of a dozen or more. Willis Watson 
Ginn a believe-it-or-not item could put on a complete four- 
act play, Tarkington's Man from Home, taking the part of 
each of ten characters. That he could deliver the dialogue, 
shift costumes, and change his walk, gestures, and voice from 
one character to another, and hold even an uncritical audience 
spellbound, ranks him among the Thespian giants of old. 

His feat was matched, however, by Mrs. M. C. Hutchinson, 
who could not only stage the complete production of Barrie's 
What Every Woman Knows but could offer the further choice 
of The Importance of Being Ernest and Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm. This agile little woman astounded and delighted 
the audience by changing her voice, making love to herself, 
responding, breaking in as a great blustering villain, resuming 
as a mild shrinking maid, creating and maintaining the illusion 
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to the last curtain and finally taking her bow, alone, on be- 
half of "the entire cast." 

Margaret Stahl played Madame Butterfly and Enoch Arden. 
Mary B. Roberts came down the line with the piquant Blue 
Bird and Peter Pan. Beryl Buckley brought in Shepherd of 
the Hills, and Maude Willis If I Were King. First the imper- 
sonator, then the play reader, then the presenter of scenes 
from great plays, and finally the one-man or one-woman com- 
plete plays these were the successive steps whereby the stage 
reached the corn belt. 

Then the dramatic feature was presented by two players, 
which enormously increased its effectiveness. Charles F. Craig 
and Lois Craig put on Shore Acres in full form, playing a dozen 
characters, Craig alternately playing the keeper of the light- 
house, the blustering skipper and the physician, and all the 
female parts in turn. 

The way was now paved for complete companies and a 
full-fledged dramatic production. Clare Vaughan Wales 
headed a company of six in Rejuvenation, described in Chau- 
tauqua literature as a "clean, sharp comedy woven around the 
elixir tablet of eternal youth," Then the Cambridge Players 
brought extracts from Hamlet and Macbeth, and later Janet 
Young toured the circuits with the Moroni Olsen Players, 
building up a technique that carried her and her associates 
on into theatrical history long after the brown tents of Chau- 
tauqua had disappeared. The Ben Greet troupe brought com- 
plete Shakespearean plays, and various companies swung 
circuits with such current offerings as It Pays to Advertise? 
Kindling, Tale of Two Cities, and Cappy Ricks. 

Among all these plays each selected for its moral and 
character-building caliber, in the Chautauqua tradition there 
was, of course, a "best of all.'* J. Roy Ellison, the dean of all 
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Chautauqua managers and creator of the greatest of the cir- 
cuits, says that one play measured up to the best Chautauqua 
standards, with the requisite culture, uplift, and invariable 
moral, and received the greatest audience approval along the 
line. This was Turn to the Right, by Winchell Smith and John 
E. Hazzard. 

Turn to the Right was played over as many circuits as 
troupes could be procured to play it. It was rated, beyond 
question, as "sure fire." Solely for its academic interest, with 
understanding rather than eyebrow-lifting intent, a synopsis 
of the play is given below, with interpolations necessary to 
bring the plot into sharp focus. 

Synopsis of 
TURN TO THE RIGHT 

a Drama in Three Acts with Prologue 

THE PROLOGUE 

The curtain opens for the Prologue and we find two pawn- 
brokers in their shop. Their conversation indicates that this 
pawnshop is a hangout for men just out of the penitentiary. 
Three such new ex-convicts come in at once and are immedi- 
ately revealed to be an ex-burglar, an ex-pickpocket, and Our 
Hero, who has served a term of one year in the house of cor- 
rection. 

The audience is dubious about the intentions of the ex- 
burglar and ex-pickpocket they may be degenerates and vil- 
lains stillbut Our Hero's character is clearly established by 
(a) his refusal to drink whisky offered to him, (b) his asser- 
tion that he will never again visit a race track, and (c) his 
announced intention of immediately going back to his Aged 
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Mother, who is waiting for him at the family Homestead. This 
concludes the Prologue. 

THE PLAY 

The curtain goes up and reveals a homey farm kitchen, with 
a sweet old Aged Mother making peach jam. She is explaining 
to two beautiful girls, who are spectators, that she is about 
to lose the Homestead. Yes, she is in debt and cannot pay > 
and her creditor (a Deacon of the church, the rascal! ) is about 
to take over the Homestead and turn her out. She will sign 
the papers as soon as he comes. She must. This villain is, inci- 
dentally, expected at any moment. 

One of the girls is her Lovely Daughter, the other an un- 
explained Blonde. (We are sure, however, that this Beautiful 
Blonde has blossomed here for some purpose.) The girls are 
helping with the jam and the breakfast dishes ( and listening^ 
with the audience, to the desperate dilemma in which this 
Aged and Defenseless Mother is entangled) when the Coun- 
try Bumpkin comes in. 

The Country Bumpkin, who is at once revealed as having 
a heart of gold under his clownish exterior, aU but weeps 
at the plight of the Aged Mother but at once finds a solution; 
he will dash off to the big city to sell the peach jam. "Do not 
lose hope," he cries. "Sign no papers. Trust me! I will save the 
Homestead with the money from the peach jam?* 

He hurries off. Almost immediately Our Hero enters, and 
there is a fine reunion scene and a great deal of double talk 
while Our Hero tries to explain truthfully, but without re- 
vealing his Secret where he has been during the past year. 
(For the first time we become aware, with a sympathetic 
heart throb, that the Aged Mother does not know that her son 
has been in prison. ) 

Then a knock comes at the door, and who should come in 
but the Burglar and the Pickpocket! They have followed Our 
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Hero and readily establish the pretense that they three have 
had a year's holiday together. (We know, of course, that they 
are jailbirds, so we squirm and gasp and sometimes roar with 
mirth as they wriggle slyly through this precarious scene.) 

The plot now hurries to its climax. The Burglar, his finer 
instincts aroused by the imminent loss of the Homestead, 
the sheer injustice of it, goes off and robs the Deacons safe, 
returning with a huge roll of bills just as the Aged Mother's 
despairing head is bowed over the papers and Our Hero is 
appealing in vain to the better nature of the Deacon. . . . 

Two more principals in the drama are now spectators of 
this heart-rending scene: the Deacon's daughter and the City 
Slicker. It appears that the Deacon's daughter really loves Our 
Hero, but the Deacon favors the City Slicker. So (the course 
of true love being ever turbulent) the daughter has become 
betrothed to the leering City Slicker while Our Hero has been 
confined (unjustly) in the penitentiary. 

But now the pent-up forces of Justice begin to triumph, 
as always. In a piece of faultless stage timing the Burglar 
hands the money (which he has just stolen from the Deacon's 
safe) to the Pickpocket, who in turn thrusts it into Our Hero's 
hand, which is just then outstretched in a final, despairing 
gesture. Our Hero (a man to lean on in an emergency) 
scarcely ever falters in his gesture, asks no foolish questions 
about where the money came from, but slaps down the roll in 
front of the astounded Deacon. 

The Deacon, who would rather have the Homestead than 
the money, is furious, but since it happens to be the exact 
amount, he has no choice but to accept it. He does so, show- 
ing his teeth, and thrusts it into his pocket. 

Now our friend, the Pickpocket, does his part. Before our 
very eyes (but hidden, of course, from all the other princi- 
pals on the stage) he takes the money from the Deacon's 
pocket and hands it to the Burglar, who hurries off to replace 
it in the Deacon's safe! (This poetic justice fairly lifts the audi- 
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ence off their benches: the villainous Deacon paid off with his 
own money, and unaware o it! ) 

But wait there are complications. The Deacon is paid off, 
true, The Homestead is saved. But while the Deacon, his 
daughter, and the City Slicker are off stage and only true 
friends are togetherOur Hero, his Aged Mother, her daugh- 
ter, the Beautiful Blonde, the Pickpocket, and the Burglar 
(who has triumphantly returned) Our Hero learns what the 
Burglar has done and has an enormous attack of remorse. 
With the Aged Mother's patient, understanding, but accusing 
gaze upon them, the Burglar and the Pickpocket are likewise 
overcome. They have done wrong. They have robbed the Dea- 
con. But just as Our Hero is declaiming that he must rush off 
and confess and return again to the penitentiary, perhaps 
forever, comes an interruption. . . . 

The Country Bumpkin rushes in, waving a huge roll of 
bills. He has sold a fantastically large order of peach jam! 
The money is sufficient to satisfy the Homestead-hungry Dea- 
con and square accounts all around. The Aged Mother's faith 
and thrift, Our Hero's honesty, the moral rebirth of the Bur- 
glar and Pickpocket all have paid huge dividends. 

Now the Deacon, his daughter, and the City Slicker return 
to the stage (as obviously required by the plot at this mo- 
ment). How will retribution overtake the leering City Slicker? 
This is answered by the Detective, who rushes in and arrests 
the City Slicker. For what? Naturally it was for the crime of 
which Our Hero was unjustly accused and for which he lan- 
guished a year in the penitentiary. (This scene makes the 
audience laugh through their tears of relief, since the Burglar 
and Pickpocket at first think the Detective is after them, and 
their devices to keep out of the Detective's sight without leav- 
ing the room are very funny, indeed. ) 

Now, in the final scene, we have a high moon shining over 
the Old Homestead. Our Hero and his beloved (the Deacon's 
daughter) are reunited. Even the Deacon appears as a genial 
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old goat, now that money details have been straightened out. 
The ex-Burglar is in love with Our Hero's sister, and the Beau- 
tiful Blonde (now we know why she is here) strolls off hand 
in hand with the reformed Pickpocket. 

The Country Bumpkin? No love life awaits him. He is one 
of those noble souls who serve without reward. But he doesn't 
care. He is not only exalted by the knowledge of a good job 
well done; he has one of those new automobiles (bought with 
his commission on the prodigious peach-jam sale ) and a long- 
tailed formal coat in which he preens himself with a simple- 
minded satisfaction that convulses the audience as the curtain 
falls. 

This play, Turn to the Right, was presented uncounted times 
and received with unvarying enthusiasm. Circuit managers 
attributed its success to its wholesome atmosphere. "The in- 
nocent belief of a good woman changed their characters," they 
said and believed it. "It won these ex-criminals away from 
their evil past. It is a fine lesson for young people. It teaches 
the fundamentals of morality and reaffirms the incorruptible 
influence of the farm and home." They may have been right. 



CHAPTER 7 



'Acres of Diamonds" 



The Inspirational Lecture Analysis of "Acres of Dia- 
monds" Dr. ConwelTs Theme Brief History of Dr. 
Russell H. Conwell Founding of Temple University 



Rural Americans o the Chautauqua era were supreme ex- 
ponents of man's 'two basic urges: to survive and to advance. 
To satisfy these imperative urges, under the American way 
of life, required the possession of material things, which in 
turn required the wherewithal, the means of acquiring them. 
In a word, money. To "get ahead" meant to make money. The 
satisfaction of aesthetic hungers could, and in most cases had 
to, wait until the cash was at hand, just as the primitive man 
had first to fill his own and his family's bellies with meat be- 
fore he had time to sit in the sunlight by his cave and ponder 
the riddle of the universe. 

The urge to advance, second only to the urge to survive, 
was responsible for the phenomenal success of one phase of 
the over-all phenomenon of Chautauqua the inspirational 
lecture. It was the backbone of Chautauqua, the ever relia- 
ble, the Old Dependable. A lecture which entertained was 
good, one which both entertained and uplifted was better, 
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but the cream of them all was the one which both entertained 
and exalted and also told the individual how he could "get 
ahead" on a material, down-to-earth, cash basis. 

The lecturer had "arrived" who could point the way, even 
in generalities, to that beckoning goal. He could deliver the 
same words day after day, in town after town, and retrace his 
steps year after year over the same circuits, sure that audiences 
who had heard the identical words and phrases five, ten, and 
even fifteen times before would listen with the same rapt at- 
tention. This implied no lack of intelligence in the audience; 
they came as religious devotees listen again to a reafRrmation 
of faith. 

Again, as in the field of drama, there was a best Chautau- 
qua lecture, the cream of them all, the model for all those who 
aspired to Chautauqua lecture fame. Oddly enough, while 
William Jennings Bryan was the top attraction in Chautauqua 
for twenty-five years, a period during which the "Boy Orator 
of the Platte" became the Great Commoner and finally the 
imposing ruin that towered so futilely at the Stokes trial, none 
of his speeches was regarded as a model. It was recognized 
by his legion of admirers that, while Bryan's incomparable 
voice could almost change the sawdust of the tents to living 
gold, what he actually said was unimportant. Even his most 
popular offering, the "Prince of Peace," delivered at least two 
thousand times, is of astonishingly puny content when re- 
duced to the printed page. 

No, the outstanding gem of them all was appropriately 
called "Acres of Diamonds." It had top rating always, and any 
lecture which could even approach it was sure of an audience. 
So in addition to being delivered an incredible six thousand 
times by its originator, Russell H. Conwell, this lecture was 
studied, analyzed, marked off into sections, and its every ele- 
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ment weighed and measured. The philosophy was imitated 
and its appeal duplicated in countless orations that rang from 
coast to coast, from Mexico to Canada. 

This single offering of Conwell's had more effect on setting 
and maintaining Chautauqua's "tone" of inspiration than any 
other single factor. Through Chautauqua it stirred ambition 
in hundreds of thousands of youthful breasts. National maga- 
zines came to interview prominent men who best exemplified 
Conwell's theme, a trend that persisted for years; and many 
of the then familiar exhortations of "Acres of Diamonds" are 
found, lightly camouflaged and without credit, in current 
offerings of "original thought." 

Dr. Conwell's theme was, simply, "Get rich, young man, 
for money is power, and power ought to be in the hands of 
good people. ... I say you have no right to be poor. . . . 
You and I know that there are some things more valuable 
than money; nevertheless, there is not one of these things 
that is not greatly enhanced by the use of money, . . . Love 
is the grandest thing on God's earth, but fortunate is the lover 
who has plenty of money." 

Developing his thesis, Conwell asserted that riches should 
not be sought on distant shores, since they could be found 
in one's own back yard. A Persian of antiquity, for example, 
searched for diamonds over the world, only to find them at 
his own abandoned doorstep. A Californian sold his land to 
General Sutter and left to seek gold, and when he returned 
he found that the greatest placer strike of all history had been 
made on a creek on the property. A Pennsylvanian sold his 
farm and went to Canada to find oil, unaware that the dome 
of the greatest oil pool of the region was under his own farm- 
yard. A man was driven out of his home on cleaning day and 
sat beside a stream near his back door, wondering how to gain 
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wealth, and contemplation of the stream suggested a fish- 
hatchery idea that made him independent. An ambitious but 
discouraged young father heard his children crying for toys 
that could be put together and "make something"; he built 
the toys and went on to create the greatest toy factory of its 
type in the nation. ... It was said that Conwell had hun- 
dreds of such examples at his finger tips. 

ConwelFs audiences loved every word of it. They came 
again and again. Many times Conwell was approached by a 
middle-aged man who said, "I heard 'Acres of Diamonds' 
while I was in college, and now IVe brought my son to hear 
it." It was exactly what parents wanted their children to hear, 
what women wanted for their husbands, what all the circuits 
wanted. It was good to hear ConwelTs assurance that they 
were lucky to be poor. Unlike the "poor, weak, lily-fingered" 
scions of inherited wealth, they were able to engage in the 
greatest adventure of the age. It was their own fault if they 
remained among the ranks of "God's poor, that God Himself 
must be sick of looking at." 

Conwell himself was no charlatan; he believed thoroughly 
in what he preached. He was himself an example of his phil- 
osophy: he achieved wealth and spent it in worthy chan- 
nels, so that he would not himself add to the "evil" of inherited 
riches. Six thousand deliveries of his lecture, at fees ranging 
from one hundred to five hundred dollars each, should 
have made him several times a millionaire, but he had dedi- 
cated his private resources to putting deserving boys through 
college. In his hotel room, after each lecture, he deducted his 
expenses from the fee and mailed the balance to the boy whose 
name appeared at the head of the enormous list he carried 
with him. The next 'day he prepared himself for the evening's 
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lecture by refreshing his remarkable memory on the personal 
data of the youth next on the list his background, character, 
and ambition then mounted the platform armed with zeal 
in that youth's behalf. 

That there was need of such stimulation is obvious, when 
one considers with what boredom the thirty-nine hundredth 
identical two-hour lecture would be viewed by even an iron 
man. Yet Conwell, over a period of forty years, passed the 
five thousandth and the unbelievable six thousandth milestone 
with undiminished vigor, and at the end was still speaking 
with his original enthusiasm and inimitable delivery. 

It is interesting to explore the background and personality 
of this remarkable man in some respects the most remarkable 
to appear on the American rostrum. 

At his prime on the Lyceum and Chautauqua circuits, he 
was of ponderous physique, with stooped shoulders and a 
somewhat stubborn jaw. He had none of the tricks of polished 
oratory, yet Conwell never appeared before an audience whose 
attention he failed to gain during the first two minutes. He 
had their respect in five, their almost hypnotized interest in 
ten; and thereafter, during the balance of two hours that 
seemed all too brief, he dominated their emotions as com- 
pletely as clay is molded by a master sculptor. 

His opening platform manner was conversational, friendly, 
and half confiding. This interval was designed to let the 
strangeness wear off, to permit the audience to study him and 
like him. That they would like him was unquestioned; that 
they would fail to "go along" with him never crossed his mind. 
He was telling them what they liked to hear. He was Truth. 
He was Victory. 

His gestures were exquisite pantomime, Even the great 
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Ralph Parlette, who could convulse his audience with the 
crook of a finger, was a tyro by comparison. When Conwell 
mentioned an old man, he was, by faultless suggestion, a 
raddled oldster, hobbling and senile. Again, he would mince 
along with eyebrows raised and head aslant, a rich man's son, 
or sit, half leering, on a park bench, presumably lost in thought 
but his roving eye all too obviously intent on the pretty ankles 
tripping by. 

His own youth suggests the source of both his respect for 
money and his scorn of rich men's sons. He was born in 1843 
on a rocky Massachusetts farm. His parents were too poor to 
finance his education beyond the preparatory course offered 
by a local academy. When he presented himself at Yale Uni- 
versity in 1860 he was desperately poor, clothed ludicrously, 
and eternally humiliated by his lack of money. 

Nevertheless, on the mistaken premise that good will and 
vigorous sincerity were passports to any social circle, he sought 
the companionship of boys from wealthy families. The rebuffs 
he received astounded and hurt him deeply. He carried the 
memory of those snubs throughout his life, and in every ren- 
dition of "Acres of Diamonds" it was the poor lad from the 
hinterland who was the salt of the earth; the wealthy play- 
boys, automatically damned by their inheritance, were blind 
to the virtues and good sense of greater men. 

The scar tissue remained sensitive to the end. This was the 
sole trace of bitterness in his nature, and it was also responsi- 
ble for the literally hundreds of thousands of dollars he gave 
away, not for random charities nor general social uplift, but 
always and invariably to help young men working their way 
through college. It kept him on the lecture platform for forty 
years. It inspired him to found a great university whose doors 
were always open to self -helping students. 
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Thus the snobbery real or fancied encountered by the 
stubborn seventeen-year-old at Yale was perhaps the Ivy 
League's greatest single contribution to the youth of rural 
America. 

He was almost forty years old before he found his own 
"acre of diamonds." After graduating from Yale he was in 
turn a book salesman, reporter, traveling correspondent, editor, 
author, lawyer, and finally an ordained minister. It was during 
his brief law experience that he discovered his public-speak- 
ing powers and was engaged by the Redpath Lyceum Bureau 
as a lecturer willing to go to small towns where the fees were 
not large enough to attract the "big" men. Conwell was proud 
of the great "names" that had preceded him on the Redpath 
circuits: Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry Ward Beecher, Bay- 
ard Taylor, and the almost legendary Charles Dickens. To the 
end, resisting many and greater offers at the pinnacle of his 
fame, he remained faithful to Redpath. 

His becoming a minister was partly chance and partly due, 
strangely enough, to his insatiable desire to earn more and 
more money. He was practicing law in Boston in 1879, when a 
client sought his advice in connection with selling an aban- 
doned church in Lexington. Instead of selling or wrecking the 
church, Conwell got the community organized and rebuilt it. 
Then he came down on Sundays from Boston to preach. His 
sermons were rich with anecdote and "horse sense" and full 
of compelling logic on the necessity of raising money to fur- 
ther the good work. Finally, to his astonishment, the trustees 
asked him to become their minister at $600 a year and ar- 
ranged to have him ordained. 

Conwell pointed out that his earnings as a lawyer surpassed 
$600 a year (a fairly respectable income in those days) and 
made a counterproposal: if they would double his salary every 
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time he doubled the membership he would come. This novel 
and somewhat shocking idea was discussed at length and 
finally accepted. 

This was the turning point for Conwell. Within the year 
they were paying him $1,200 annually under their agreement, 
and a staggering $2,400 was in sight. Just in time to save the 
trustees from embarrassment, Conwell was invited to take 
over the struggling Temple Baptist Church in Philadelphia. 
He accepted under the terms as in Lexington: doubling the 
membership meant doubling his salary. 

Now he was in the "big-money" field. He began at $800 a 
year and put on such a series of spectacular and successful 
membership drives that he was soon drawing $6,400 annually, 
and the next step to $12,800 was imminent. These trustees, 
too, faced embarrassment, but ConwelFs fame as a lecturer 
on the Redpath circuit was also spiraling upward, and they 
were able to achieve a compromise contract which paid Con- 
well $10,000 a year as long as he lived, with full permission 
to engage in as many lecture tours as he wished. 

From Conwell's viewpoint, this was perfect. His energy 
had full outlet. He had previously been turning the "Acres 
of Diamonds" revenue into the church coffers, but now he 
could earn and spend as much as he pleased. His lecture in- 
come soon surpassed $50,000 a year, plus his life income of 
$10,000 from his church. When his young wife died he mar- 
ried a woman of substantial means. All in all, he was well on 
his way to becoming the millionaire of his dreams. 

He did not permit his earnings to accumulate, however. His 
basic theory was simple: earn money; money is power; use 
that power for good. Now he had the power, and his great 
opportunity for permanent good was at hand: the founding of 
Temple University. He began it by teaching a study group 
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of six young men preparing for the ministry. The number 
soon swelled to forty, and a permanent classroom had to be 
secured. Conwell then enlisted the aid of others interested 
in education around Philadelphia, and Temple University was 
chartered. 

The student body was at first made up of self-supporting 
students, and class schedules were made to suit their earning 
hours. ConwelFs own lectures were enormously popular, but 
the faculty grew rapidly to meet the swelling enrollment. At 
Conwell's death in 1925 when he still held the presidency 
and was still preaching the glories of self-dependence and 
nearby opportunity Temple University boasted a student 
body approaching the ten thousand mark, seven professional 
schools, three undergraduate schools, and a faculty number- 
ing 464 men and women. One of his last public honors was the 
Bok award as the outstanding citizen of Philadelphia. This 
award carried with it a grant of $10,000, which Conwell did 
not refuse. 

Thus his amazing career rounded out. His "Acres of Dia- 
monds" lecture died with him, since ConwelFs personality 
was as much a part of it as the facets of a jewel. The man him- 
self was the jewel, and the lecture was merely a superficial 
means of reflecting light from a higher source. None but Con- 
well could give it the sparkle that shone undiminished from 
six thousand platforms. 

Conwell's church lives on, Temple University is his monu- 
ment, and thousands of successful men throughout the United 
States owe their education either to outright gifts from Con- 
weirs earnings or to the institution he founded. Millions more 
owe a strengthening of spiritual stamina to that shambling, 
magnetic figure that appeared so tirelessly along the great cir- 
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cults, though the specific words in which he clothed his 
thoughts have all but faded from the American scene. 1 

''AUTHORS* NOTE: For its historic interest, and because authentic copies 
of ConwelTs extemporaneous lecture are extremely difficult to find, his 
'"Acres of Diamonds," as presented in Philadelphia in 1916, is reproduced 
in its entirety in the Appendix to this volume. 



CHAPTER 8 



'Mother, Home, and Heaven" 



Variety in Moral Lectures Individual Lecturers 
Social ProblemsEducational and Travel Talks- 
Humor Politicians Authors, Celebrities, and Others 
Sample Titles 



Before we come to a colossus of the platform who was better 
known in his generation than any other living American, a 
prodigious trouper who was more typically Chautauqua than 
Conwell and far more attention-arresting namely, William 
Jennings Bryanit is necessary and proper to explain, or at 
least to record., the craze for oratory that swept rural America 
in the decades immediately before and after the turn of the 
century. 

Circuit managers referred to these inspirational lectures 
(in the privacy of their business sanctums) as the "Mother, 
Home, and Heaven" numbers. Bryan's old standby, "Prince 
of Peace/' fell into this category. At first these highly moral 
offerings moved along the tent circuit to fulfill the legend of 
uplift created by the Mother Chautauqua, but when the pub- 
lic's thirst for a good speech proved all-encompassing and in- 
satiable, and the standard program came to include two lec- 
tures each day during the seven-day run, with each lecture 
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running from an hour to two hours and a half, the field, of 
necessity, broadened to include every major subject of the day. 

The roster of the offerings and the speakers is the most star- 
studded list ever to appear on the American scene under the 
auspices of a single movement. Though their biographies 
sometimes fail to mention it, through some curious oversight, 
many well-known public figures gained their first "fame" on 
the tent circuits. 

Though it had departed from the denominational long be- 
fore it took to tents, Chautauqua never lost the moral tinge 
that was its mainstay to the end. George R. Wendling's "Saul 
of Tarsus" and "Man of Galilee" were two of the few actually 
religious talks. Sam Jones, the great evangelist, and that gifted 
rabble-rouser of the sawdust trail, Billy Sunday, both pointed 
the way upward, but in guarded terms, emphasizing the value 
of moral living rather than the need to kneel at the mourner's 
bench. But beyond these speakers formed the lengthening 
ranks of lecturers eager to present variations, imitations, and 
parallels of ConwelFs "Acres of Diamonds." 

Colonel George W. Bain of Kentucky talked on "If I Had 
Life to Live Over Again," and for twenty-five years of that 
life remained on the Chautauqua platform. J. Whitcomb 
Brougher, Baptist preacher and prolific father of Baptist 
preachers, stretched his "Whafs under Your Hat?" into two 
hours of rollicking entertainment. Mrs^^^^el^^jpt JDaHas, 
Texas, billed as "the best lady speaker on the American plat- 
form," talked with pathos and humor of American ideals. 
Roland A. Nichols did very well indeed with the subject, "The 
Man Worth While " 

Another "lion of the platform" was Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, 
who began his career of inspiration and uplift with the old 
"permanent" Chautauquas and bitterly resented the intrusion 
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of the hybrid tent circuits. In the summer of 1908 he traveled 
a long way to one of the permanent Chautauquas and found 
the audience too small to please him and the lake-and-grove 
project on the verge of bankruptcy. 

"You're ruining a splendid movement/' Gunsaulus roared 
at Keith Vawter, whom he met at a railroad junction. "You're 
cheapening Chautauqua, breaking it down, replacing it with 
something what will have neither dignity nor permanence." 

Vawter's circuits were then on their diz2y climb, and Dr. 
Gunsaulus was forced to swallow his pride and yield to prog- 
ress. Eventually he was delighted with the larger audiences 
in the tents, and the tight booking found him on a new plat- 
form each day. He died without realizing that his first judg- 
ment was correct. 

Thus, through the mushroom phase of uplift lectures, circuit 
audiences grew accustomed to lessons drawn, as Bruce Bliven 
puts it: ". . . from the soldier lying on his hard pallet in the 
far-off Philippines . . . the Sabbath sunrise at the edge of the 
Grand Canyon . . . the brave Salvation Army lassie who met 
a gang of hoodlums in the slums of a great city . . the 
famous gambler lying at the point of death . . . the silver- 
haired old mother of five lovely girls who asked me this ques- 
tion . . . and the last words of the old infidel as his little 
granddaughter bent over his bed . . ." 

They also heard Bishop Robert Mclntyre describing the 
great Chicago fire so vividly that the very tent seemed on the 
verge of bursting into flames though what moral he drew 
from this holocaust has long been forgotten. Ralph Parlette, 
shaking a jar of beans and walnuts to illustrate how greatness 
the walnuts always came to the top, proved so persuasive 
that he was stolen from Chautauqua to give his inspirational 
talk to business personnel and corps of salesmen. 
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An analysis of Chautauqua and Lyceum lectures up to 1915 
shows more than fifty per cent of the "Mother, Home, and 
Heaven" type. Titles of the offerings of that year will indicate 
the style. 

"The Modern Judas," "The Martyrdom of Fools," and "Com- 
munity Dead Heads" delivered by Brooks Fletcher. 

"Gold and Slag," by David D. Vaughan. "Bouncing the 
Blues," by Stanley L. Krebs. "The Dawn of a New Day," by 
Franklin R. Beery. "The Country Boy in the City," by Mrs. 
Leonora M. Lake. 

"The Broken Wedding Bell," by Andrew Johnson. "The 
Almighty Dollar," by Harold C. Kessinger. "Sour Grapes/' by 
Edward Amherst Ott. "Pie, People, and Politics," by Ira David 
Mullinax, who delighted in the title of "The Pie Man." 

"The Man Behind the Community," by Ben R. Vardamon. 
"Why God Made Women" or, if preferred, "Why God Made 
Men," delivered by Clinton N. Howard. 

"Middle of the Readers," by H. V. Adams. "Rags and Rain- 
bows," by Harold Martin Kramer. "Is the World Growing Bet- 
ter?" by Henry A. Buchtel. "The Culture of Personality," by 
George Gibson Yarrow. "Mist and Marble," by Preston Brad- 
ley. "Puncture-Proof People," by Tom Hendricks, 

"The Powder and the Match," by George D. Alden. "The 
Hare and the Tortoise," by Dr. L. G. Herbert, who offered also 
"Cash, Conscience, and Country." 

"Riches of a Republic and Errors of an Empire," by George 
H. Bradford. "Morals and Machinery/' by Glenn Frank. "How 
to Be Happy," by Lee Francis Lybarger. "The University of 
Hard Knocks," by Ralph Parlette. 

"Rearing the Human Thoroughbred," by Lee Henry Maus. 

"Is It Family Life or Free Love?" by James H. Kelley* 
"Lightning and Toothpicks/' by Sylvester A. Long. 
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Robert Parker Miles offered three lectures, "Tallow Dips," 
"Sparks," and "Dawn." 

"My Brother's Keeper," by Gertrude R. Fuller. "Wisdom's 
Jeweled Ring/' by James Hedley. "Learning Life's Lessons," 
by Wirt Lowther. "Grit, Grip, and Gumption," by Earl Doug- 
lass Holtz. 

But "Mother, Home, and Heaven," however successful, 
could not furnish enough "angles" for hundreds of lecturers 
traveling to thousands of towns over the years. The managers 
branched out into social problems, engaging speakers on di- 
vorce (against it, of course), prohibition, woman's rights, 
social problems, and the ways of the juvenile, all carefully 
edited for ears too easily shocked. Perhaps those speakers who 
forced themselves to endure the hardships of the circuit to 
present Causes were most worthy of respect. Jane Addams 
talked of the necessity for settlement work in the great cities. 
Maud Ballington Booth drew a distressing picture of crime and 
depravity in the slums. Judge Ben F. Lindsey, not yet tagged 
with the "companionate marriage" label, pleaded for an in- 
telligent approach to problems of delinquency. Emmeline 
Pankhurst spoke on the one subject she knew best equal suf- 
frage. Lesser speakers aimed their harangues at the farmers, 
using the formula devised for Chautauqua speakers, "to please 
the farmers, either tell them everybody in the world is robbing 
them, or how they can rob everybody else." 

A little further along but still inspirational were the "com- 
munity scoldings." Nels Darling spoke on "Our Town" and 
how to make it better. Lou Beauchamp told how to build a 
city. Zueblin criticized the faults of whatever town he was 
visiting. Sinclair Lewis, not yet a well-known author., was 
gathering material for Main Street, when he happened into a 
small town in Iowa where Ray Andrews (later in charge of 
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Ellison-White's Australian circuit) was superintendent, and 
Zueblin was on the platform. Andrews gave the young un- 
known a free season ticket, and Lewis attended the Chautau- 
qua and included it among the bucolic dullnesses which his 
heroine, Carol Kennicott, must endure as part of her life in 
Gopher Prairie. Lewis described the lecturer as "a little man 
who kept his hands in his pockets and said Miles City should 
be ashamed to have dirty back yards." He failed to note that 
town after town, in Zueblin's wake, cleaned its alleys, tidied 
its back yards, and removed some of its community eyesores; 
nor did he mention that the Chautauqua lectures were even 
as Sinclair Lewis's bookspitched for the ears of the audience 
and arranged to please them. 

Branching out from the personal uplift and community bet- 
terment., Chautauqua went into the "educational" field with 
travel lectures. Ellison attended the fall convention of man- 
agers one year, late in the cycle. Dr. W. A. Hunsberger button- 
holed him and told him in glowing terms exactly what that 
afternoon's performance would bring. It would be a motion 
picture of Mawson's expedition to the Antarctic regions and 
would reveal a new world, show at first hand the indomitable 
spirit of the explorers, etc., etc. When he saw the film after this 
talk, Ellison saw possibilities in it. The other managers found 
it dull, but Ellison quietly booked it for his circuit and engaged 
Dr. Hunsberger to go along and explain why it was such a 
great picture. The two in combination made a first-rate at- 
traction. 

Carl Akeley was a circuit lecturer telling of the inside affairs 
of various European countries. Edward Balch Barr showed 
slides and told stories of the polar regions. A young man who 
spent a summer lurking in the wilds of New Brunswick with 
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his camera displayed pictures of bear, moose, and beaver filmed 
in their native haunts. 

Vilhjalmar Stefansson was introduced to Chautauqua by 
Ellison. The noted explorer was on the Pacific coast on a "wild- 
cat tour" for which the bookings were arranged by himself or 
his own agent. Ellison visited him at his Portland hotel, talked 
for two hours, took him driving about Portland, and persuaded 
him to accept a contract on the circuit. Stefansson went down 
the line. He was a stiff man, who found it so hard to like peo- 
ple in general that he cherished anyone he could feel an af- 
fection for, to the point where such a one could have no faults. 
He brought his friend, an operator named Gulley, to manage 
the picture machine. Gulley arbitrarily and regularly insulted 
and enraged each superintendent as he proceeded along the 
circuit. Although the explorer's tour was a financial success, 
the cost in nerves was too great, and Stefansson was not re- 
engaged by Ellison. However, Stefansson collected something 
around forty thousand dollars and was able to place his ill-fated 
expedition on Wrangell Island. The object was to claim the 
island for the United States. Stefansson was able to return only 
after a long delay to rescue the party, and found all had died 
of starvation or scurvy except one Eskimo. 

Amos Berg appeared on the Chautauqua platform. Frank 
Branch Riley described the beauties of the Cascade Mountains 
and the Olympics in the Pacific Northwest Richard Hallibur- 
ton told of his exploits. Sir Hubert Wilkins, believing he could 
travel to the North Pole under the ice, raised money on the 
Chautauqua circuits. Dr. Wilfred Grenfell, needing funds for 
his medico-missionary work in Labrador, earned a goodly sum 
through Chautauqua. Ross Crane, spreading out chintz and 
bright draperies, told the women how to brighten up the 
house. Lorado Taft, the sculptor, created a work of art on the 
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platform each day and sought for talent among the youngsters 
present in the tent. Private Peet spread a few days in the 
trenches over many profitable summer tours. 

Drew Pearson, Washington columnist and radio commenta- 
tor, got his start on the Chautauqua circuits. His father, Paul 
Pearson, was head of the Swarthmore Chautauquas, and young 
Drew learned enough about the business to make him wel- 
come on any crew in the United States. In Portland he found 
Ellison and was introduced to the editorial staff of a Portland 
daily newspaper, the Oregonian. This paper contracted for 
material Pearson would write in China, and Pearson set off 
with high hopes. Something went wrong, however, and Pear- 
son became short of money. He made his way with some dif- 
ficulty to Australia, where miraculously he found another 
Ellison- White circuit operating. He joined one of the tent crews 
with some relief and told Ellison later, "You saved my life 
twice." 

Carveth Wells was a shipyard worker in Portland, Oregon, 
when Ellison heard that he had a good story to tell of his 
career as an engineer on the Malay Peninsula. Ellison engaged 
him around 1918, and Mr. Wells lectured for thirty years more, 
carrying on through Lyceum bookings after Chautauqua was 
finished. Wells was the occasion for some hilarity along the 
circuit. According to the story, he missed connections with his 
baggage somewhere in Idaho, and in the hotel next morning 
the superintendent found Mr. Wells haggard and drawn. "I 
had to sit up all night/' he complained. 

"Were you ill?" asked the superintendent sympathetically. 

"I didn't have my pajamas," Wells is reported to have said. 

Wells was engaged on his first tour at sixty dollars a week, 
from which he had to pay his hotel bill and all other expenses 
except railroad fare and the usual "half the Pullman fare on 
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night rides only." Mrs. Wells, however, accompanied him to 
assist with his illustrative pictures and was paid another sixty 
dollars, so the venture netted the two of them possibly thirty 
dollars above expenses. 

It was a great day when Chautauqua signed up the hand- 
some and impressive naval hero, Captain Richmond Pearson 
Hobson, who had been with Dewey in the Spanish-American 
war. Hobson won his place in history by heading a detail that 
took a cement-laden ship in to bottle up the Spanish fleet in 
the harbor at Santiago. But Hobson's Chautauqua tour was a 
comitragedy. He was honestly perturbed over Japan's victory 
over Russia and fearful of the consequences as the Japanese 
gained courage and looked ahead to dominating the Pacific 
Ocean. Chautauqua offered him an opportunity to rouse the 
people to the national peril. He prepared his material and sub- 
mitted to elocution lessons in order to perfect his platform man- 
ner. In full uniform, he was going to be one of the biggest hits 
ever brought to the Chautauqua platform. 

As he left his home town to fill his first engagement three 
female cousins went down affectionately to see him off, and 
each of them kissed him. The delighted reporter, sure of extra 
space in the metropolitan papers, wired that all the pretty girls 
in town had kissed Hobson good-by. When Hobson reached 
St. Louis the reporters there, not to be outdone, estimated that 
four hundred girls had flung themselves into his arms. Kansas 
City raised the total to seven hundred, and it was evident that 
the story would not die. Hobson was so mortified by this com- 
pletely libelous publicity that he withdrew from the Chautau- 
qua platform, and the American awareness of Japan's ambition 
was unaroused until Pearl Harbor Day. 

Farther along the educational line were the scientific talks. 
Professor Henry G. Bell talked on "Science and the Soil" and 
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illustrated his .remarks with an impressive display of charts 
and graphs showing the effects of chemicals on the soil. A 
man with the intriguing name of Robert Seeds lectured on 
crops and farming. Dr. Henry Smith Williams told some of the 
latest secrets of medical research. Dr. Caroline Geiser disclosed 
many everyday secrets of nutrition. 

Meanwhile the good old uplift theme was developing on the 
side of humor. Sparkling anecdotes were packed in so tightly 
that the audience came to hear the jokes rather than the moral. 
Lou Beauchamp's talk on "Take the Sunny Side" is remem- 
bered by two generations. F. Eugene Baker had a lecture on 
self-reliance, which he dressed up with discussions of super- 
stitions, myths, and legends that buried his theme in merri- 
ment. 

Strickland Gillilan was perhaps the best known of the humor- 
ous entertainers. He spoke on "Sunshine and Awkwardness" 
and was responsible for much hilarity. He was a lean, long- 
limbed man and liked to come on the platform in "hick" 
costume, chewing a straw. He would fall into an awkward pose 
and hold it until he got his laugh before he began to speak. 
This entrance was responsible for a tilt with one superintend- 
ent named Bracketts. Circuit superintendents were carefully 
coached to make their introductions short, but Bracketts was 
studying to be a preacher and could not resist talking when 
he stepped on the platform. Often his introduction was fifteen 
minutes long, and when he introduced Gillilan the famous 
awkward pose was ruined. Gillilan said, "Now don't bother to 
tell them I'm going to be funny, and don't explain my jokes. 
Just go out and say you are introducing Strickland Gillilan and 
step off the platform." 

Despite this plea, Bracketts went out and gave his usual long 
rambling talk. Gillilan followed him, watched him off the plat- 
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form, then turned and stared at the audience for fully a min- 
ute. Then he said, "Folks, 'way back in grade school I learned 
that what was enclosed in brackets could be omitted without 
loss of sense." The audience whooped so joyously thereafter 
whenever Bracketts appeared that he could hardly finish the 
day's work. Similarly Gillilan was quoted all over the circuits 
when he took down a pompous latecomer. It was the belief of 
an occasional young doctor that prestige could be gained by a 
late entrance. Gillilan watched when one of them came bus- 
tling in, bag in hand, full of business, to push himself into the 
first row. The comedian said with his deadly drawl, "We'd al- 
most given you up." It is reported that nothing of the sort 
occurred again in any of Gillilan's lectures. 

Opie Read followed the Chautauqua circuits from 1915 to 
the end. He told a good story and had an excellent philosophy, 
but somehow he never reached the top. Ralph Parlette used 
a peculiar humor and managed to drive the audience almost 
to hysteria while advising them to make the most of themselves. 
Jess Pugh, known to a later generation as "Scattergood Baines" 
of radio fame, was a success on Chautauqua and could "hold 
his audience," the supreme test of Chautauqua speakers. 

Meanwhile politics could not be neglected, and while Chau- 
tauqua was strictly non-partisan, a good many public issues 
could be discussed without political bias. Chautauqua engaged 
Judge Martin Wade on "Political Issues of the Day" and Ben- 
jamin Fay Mills on "The World on Fire." Both of these talks 
were repeated innumerable times. Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, 
a sound speaker, explained "The Economic Causes of the 
War/' Dr. Henry E. Adrian told of "New Ways of Feeding the 
World/' and Senator C. Kressinger talked on "The America of 
Tomorrow/* 

Years later comes a pertinent comment on the Chautauqua 
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lecturers, indicative of the long memories and "horse sense" 
of the average audience. A schoolteacher in a small town says: 

"We always had a Chautauqua here, and my father was one 
of the guarantors. Then suddenly nobody would sign, and I 
remember why. In 1916 Europe was at war, while we waited 
to see what we must do. One of the speakers that summer I 
forget his name lectured for two hours, saying over and over 
that the United States would never go to war. He bolstered 
his arguments with history, philosophy, psychology, and quota- 
tions from literature. We could see that he was absolutely 
sincere, and he knew what he was talking about. 

"The United States declared war next spring, and of course 
Chautauqua was coming again in the summer. When we got 
our programs we found the same speaker booked again. I think 
all of the men in town jammed into the tent to hear him ex- 
plain where his history, philosophy, and the rest had slipped 
up. So we listened to another two-hour lecture on another 
subject entirely, with arguments bolstered by history, philos- 
ophy, psychology, and quotations from literature, and the man 
was absolutely sincere and knew what he was talking about. 
This time it sounded like sawdust. If he had made one single 
reference to his former speech if he said, Well, folks, is 
my face red!' or indicated in any way that he had been wrong 
once in his life, it would have satisfied us. As it was, nobody 
wanted to sign for Chautauqua again." 

The audiences liked to see and hear the top politicians^ 
whatever their party, and many leading men thought Chau- 
tauqua might help them in their political life. The managers 
were able to book Eugene V. Debs, Socialist candidate for the 
presidency; William H. Taft; Champ Clark, who contested for 
the Democratic nomination against Woodrow Wilson in 1912; 
Vice-President Marshall and Senator George Morris; and one 
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of the biggest drawing cards, Al Smith. William Jennings 
Bryan was, of course, a perennial favorite. 

Robert M. La Follette, "Fighting Bob," the great Wisconsin 
progressive, campaigning against secret rebates, turned to the 
Chautauqua platform to reach the people. He laid the founda- 
tions for his Progressive Republican League through the Chau- 
tauqua audiences and came within hoping distance of the 
White House. He was a powerful speaker and generated plenty 
of heat, so the ice water had to be replenished constantly. He 
was known as a "four-pitcher man," a real distinction, since 
even William Jennings Bryan, one of the most able consumers 
of his time, was satisfied with two pitchers. One Illinois fanner 
commented, "By heck, it is the first time I ever saw a gas en- 
gine run by water." This joke was repeated over most of the 
Middle West, and La Follette could not understand why the 
audience tittered whenever he reached for the ice water. "Is it 
so funny for a man to drink water in this state?" he roared at 
one amused audience. 

He drew large crowds and knew the value of a dollar, al- 
though he had a way of seeing one side of a question more 
clearly than another. One manager, paying him the lavish rate 
of four hundred dollars each for five lectures in Colorado, ran 
into La Follette's canny streak when a city off the circuit in- 
vited the great man to speak on an evening when he was 
scheduled for Greeley, Colorado. 

La Follette approached the manager the day before his 
Greeley speech and pointed out that if the Greeley engage- 
ment could be changed to the afternoon he could make both 
that city and the extra one, thus picking up two fees. Reluc- 
tantly the manager made the change, and La Follette hastened 
off to catch his train. He missed it and had to hire a livery rig 
at a cost of twenty-five dollars to reach Greeley in time. 
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When the lectures were over and La Follette came to collect 
his fees and "travel expense" he included the twenty-five dol- 
lars as a legitimate charge. He never would have made the 
Greeley meeting without the livery rig. The manager refused 
to allow it, and they parted coldly. 

Much of the public muckraking so popular in magazines 
from 1900 to 1910 was carried on from the Chautauqua plat- 
form, continuing long after the magazine editors turned to 
fresher fields. Ida M. Tarbell, who revealed the inner story of 
the Standard Oil Company, went "down the line" early in the 
tent Chautauquas and again after World War I, this time lec- 
turing on "the real story of the peace table at Versailles." 
"Big Business" was always fair game for Chautauqua, and 
year after year the programs could be built around one or an- 
other campaign along this line. 

Some of the lecturers were celebrities in other fields, ex- 
cursioning into Chautauqua to pick up a bit of cash, or to bring 
a message, gather material, or perhaps widen their "public" 
for the sale of some other commodity. Among such speakers 
was Rear Admiral Gary T, Grayson, telling his experiences 
as President Wilson's personal physician. Herbert Hoover 
spoke on the duty of the United States to feed starving Europe, 
and such professional writers as Edna Ferber, Stephen Lea- 
cock, Albert Edward Wiggam, Will Irwin, Ian MacLaren, Wal- 
ter Lippmann, Walter Duranty, and Ernest Thompson Seton 
were well known on the circuits. Many of the lecturers went 
on to fame Alben W. Barkley, William Hard (later an editor 
of Reader's Digest), Glenn Frank, Robert E. Peary, Mark Sul- 
livan (who nevertheless omitted all mention of Chautauqua 
from his masterly six-volume summary of Our Times), Brand 
WhitJock, Ruth Bryan Owen, Frank Crane, John Kendrick 
Bangs, James Whitcomb Riley, and Lou Beauchamp, whose 
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lecture, "Take the Sunny Side/' was so successful he never 
needed another. 

Irvin Cobb, rated the funniest speaker and writer of his day, 
had a special joke for the Chautauqua audiences. Beaming 
genially, his huge body and fleshy face the personification of 
humor, he would say: "I appear in business clothes, but I have 
been properly ah coopered for a tuxedo." 

Winston Churchill, later Britain's sturdy war premier, came 
in the 1920s to acquaint himself with the great heart of Amer- 
ica through the Chautauqua circuits. He would have carried 
home a pocketful of American dollars had he not tangled with 
a New York taxi and spent most of his stay in bed. 

Prince William of Sweden, visiting the United States, con- 
sented to appear on the Chautauqua platform and add the 
royal approval to the movement. 

Some of the lecturers grew weary of the sound of their own 
voices as they repeated the same phrases day after day, week 
after week, throughout the summer; but others literally could 
not be kept off the platform. "Sunshine'* Willetts, so called 
because he lectured on sunshine and sweetness, contracted a 
heavy cold while traveling one of the big circuits. He was so 
hoarse that he could not possibly be heard, but he was deter- 
mined to speak, and held fast until the audience gathered in 
the tent. Then he disclosed his plan. 

He appeared on the platform with the superintendent, who 
explained that he was to be a voice for the disabled speaker. 
The superintendent leaned close while Willetts whispered in 
his ear, then repeated the line aloud, with Willetts grimacing 
and gesticulating beside him. It was one of the most awkward 
ways of delivering a lecture, but they plugged on doggedly to 
the end, and the audience stayed and heard it all. 

Will Rogers could never be persuaded to accept a contract. 
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He would take Lyceum engagements at $1,650 an evening in 
the winter but stayed off the tight-booked, man-killing sum- 
mer circuit. David Lloyd George of England refused to cross 
the Atlantic although offered $2,000 for a single speech. Mark 
Twain was interviewed by Vawter and Ellison on the chance 
that he might high-light the first of the tent circuits. Ellison 
reports the interview: 

"He was a short, heavy man, always dressed in white, and 
he had the bushiest eyebrows I ever saw. I made my propo- 
sition, and he said: 

" 'Son, I have an annuity from Harper's, and each of my 
family has an annuity. The Lord has been exceedingly good 
to me, and I would not want to tempt Him by going out lectur- 
ing again.' " 

Drama comes to the American public today in every movie 
film, and a world of music merely awaits the turning of a knob; 
but the Chautauqua lecturers, those seasoned orators who knew 
every device of voice and pantomime designed to make spines 
tingle and vaulted roofs ring, are gone and, for many a nos- 
talgic old-timer, can never be replaced. 

"They don't give us real oratory these days," the frustrated 
graybeards mourn. "It's just conversational tones and man-to- 
man, and all so reasonable and understanding! You might just 
as well stay home and read a book." 

Probably more often than not, in fact these sages of the 
middle generation who dream of marble halls of oratory are 
listening in memory to the inimitable voice of William Jen- 
nings Bryan. 



CHAPTER 9 



William Jennings Bryan 



Bryan's Personality and VoiceAppeal to Audiences 
Destiny Interwoven with Chautauqua 



It is impossible to evaluate Chautauqua without evaluating 
in detail a colossus of the forum known variously as the Silver- 
tongued Orator, the Flower of the Flock, the Old Dependable, 
the Big Number, the Blue Ribbon Champion, the Greatest of 
Them All William Jennings Bryan. 

For thirty years Bryan lived by Chautauqua, never weary- 
ing, never bored, never below the peak of his astounding mag- 
netism, never varying his theme; and for thirty years Chau- 
tauqua audiences packed pavilions to suffocation while that 
honey-sweet voice flowed on and on, wrapping them in fold 
on reassuring fold with the certainty of a better life to come. 

Bryan never lost his charm. He was the best drawing card 
Chautauqua ever knew. He was the highest-paid lecturer and 
brought the most money into the box office. The circuit lucky 
enough to lure the old war horse away from competition knew 
to a certainty that would be its most successful season. He 
was good for "forty acres of parked Fords, anywhere, at any 
time of the day or night." 

He began his Chautauqua career shortly after his "Cross of 
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Gold" speech rocketed him to fame at the Democratic conven- 
tion in Chicago in 1896. Prior to that phenomenal oration 
Bryan was known only in Nebraska. When the ensuing presi- 
dential campaign was over it was assumed that the decade's 
most spectacular flash in the pan had burned itself out. In- 
stead, via the Chautauqua platform, it blazed on for a genera- 
tion. 

When Bryan first spoke at Lake Chautauqua, in the open- 
sided pavilion provided there, it was expected that the audi- 
ence would fall into the usual pattern: a crowd of earnest 
listeners grouped under the speaker's stand, armed with note- 
books, determined to extract as much culture, wisdom, and 
inspiration as the schedule permitted; a looser group near the 
outer edge of the pavilion, poised like gulls, ready to linger or 
take wing as the speaker affected them; and a variety of stroll- 
ing explorers who flitted from flower to flower, as it were, 
pausing at this or that pavilion to listen a moment before drift- 
ing on to some other speaker, band, or pastime made more 
promising by distance. 

This was the usual Chautauqua audience until Bryan lifted 
his golden voice. Then the movement was all toward the big 
pavilion, with the outer fringes closing in, the strollers drawn 
as if by a magnet, and other audiences within range of his 
voice a matter of a good quarter miledeserting their local 
speaker to swarm upwind like bees toward spilled honey. 
Other "Chautauqua" managers heard of this new Voice in the 
ever-hungry wilderness, and he visited other lake shores or 
groves by rivers, farther and farther into the dusty Middle 
West, until presently he was on every manager's list as "sure 
fire" and could write his own ticket. When Chautauqua broke 
away from its moorings and mushroomed across the nation 
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Bryan was carried along to ten thousand crossroad villages; 
and thereafter he belonged to Chautauqua. 

Many men have greatness thrust upon them, and the secret 
is often found in the particular temper of their day. A trick of 
rhyming, a certain aptitude in the use of poison, the stubborn- 
ness to sail westward across a trackless sea, or, in more recent 
times, the quirk of an eyebrow that registers as "personality" 
on the silver screen, or the malformation of the throat that 
produces a crooning note over the radio each has served as a 
lever to lift some individual and not always the best of his 
type above the rest. 

Bryan's rise to contemporary fame rested more specifically 
on chance. He had a voice, it is true, but every age has boasted 
men with voices, and no patrician, plowman, or paper hanger 
so gifted has risen above his natural level by this means alone. 
It happened that Bryan's age produced Chautauqua, and 
Chautauqua offered a wider field to an orator than any previ- 
ous age had known. So Bryan, through the cumulative impact 
of his one matchless gift, achieved greatness in his generation. 

Let us not be guilty of minimizing that gift. Bryan's voice 
was truly a voice. It was mellow, effortless, and compelling, 
It demanded and held the attention. It had the quality of a 
great musical instrument in that it aroused feelings and re- 
sponses in the listener that were not inherent in the instrument 
itself, a single rich chord producing many unrelated but equally 
rich echoes in the emotions of the hearer. Ecstasy, unexplain- 
able in terms of reason, gripped his audience. One man might 
think remorsefully of his mother, another brood over his help- 
less babe, and another reaffirm his certainty of heaven all 
under the spell of the identical phrases which terrified a fourth 
into a conviction of sin and an urge to rewrite his own eternal 
destiny. 
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Bryan could play on his voice as he wished: deepen it, 
soften it, make it cajoling or reproachful or challenging. It was 
effortless. He the Voice could talk for hours without appar- 
ent fatigue. During some of his more hectic political campaigns 
he spoke sixty times within a week to different audiences and 
hung up an all-time record of an average of seven speeches a 
day over a six weeks' journey. Nor were his listeners fatigued. 
Every firsthand report of Bryan's Chautauqua talks relates that 
the audience sat absolutely motionless and entranced. 

Behind the Voice was a magnificent physique, a good plat- 
form presence, gestures appropriate and natural, and piercing 
eyes that compelled attention. He had large features, suitable 
for a public speaker, and his mouth was so wide that one ad- 
mirer said, "That fellow could whisper in his own ear." Thus 
listeners on the farthest bench could read his countenance 
and smile when he smiled, knit their brows when he frowned, 
and follow with their own lips the movement of the lips from 
which issued the thunderous, compelling Voice. He could be 
heard clearly, without effort, for a matter of three blocks. He 
addressed an audience of 100,000 people at San Francisco in 
1915 without the aid of any mechanical device. All heard him 
and stood rooted in their places through two showers of rain. 

Bryan was better known, personally, than any man who 
lived in the first quarter of the century. He shared the stage 
with such giants as Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and 
scores of others whose names were household words among 
their own following, but Bryan's "fame" eclipsed them all. It 
was the sort of fame he loved: the hearty jovial friendship of 
millions. His enemies were bitter only over his alleged intel- 
lectual shortcomings; personal animosity was difficult when 
the man himself was incapable of malice. His name was in 
headlines so often that the typesetters' block letters BRYAN 
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practically set themselves. From the time he entered the lime- 
light in 1896 until the last cruel comedy at Dayton, Tennessee, 
in 1925, he was greeted more, applauded more, criticized more, 
caricatured more, and shaken by the hand oftener than any 
man of his generation. He was written about, discussed, and 
was, it seemed, eternally at the center of some controversy, 
often to his own complete bewilderment. 

His contemporaries were exasperated to a frenzy by the 
prominence of Bryan and their inability to justify it in the light 
of reason. They knew him for a party politician who hardly 
rated prominence outside his own state; a three-time contender 
for the presidency whose first nomination was freakish, the 
second puzzling, the third incredible; a Secretary of State so 
inept that career men cringed at some of the words, magnifi- 
cent but unrelated, pronounced by the Voice on international 
affairs. Though his ideas were admittedly as sound and cer- 
tainly as obvious as those commonly exchanged around the 
grocery cracker barrel, critics searched in vain for anything 
that could qualify Bryan for greatness except his Voice; and 
when, they asked, had a Voice with nothing behind it ever 
failed to wear out its welcome? 

Bryan never wore out his welcome. He seemed to be buoyed 
up by some power that could not be identified. Again and again 
vitriolic writers of the day would say to themselves, "Now this 
time, finally, once and for all I will unmask this great nincom- 
poop, and we'll hear no more about him/ 7 The blast would be 
printed, circulated far and wide; and when the dust had set- 
tled and the echoes had dwindled in the hills, Bryan would 
be found mesmerizing a still larger and more appreciative audi- 
ence, his fame enhanced by the presumably ruinous broadside. 

The secret escaped his assailants because the real essence 
of Chautauqua escaped them. Bryan's several biographers 
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including his wifegive scant attention and no credit to the 
influence of Chautauqua on his career. They recite his achieve- 
ments and grope, as if puzzled by their own uncertainty, among 
the trends and currents of the time to explain his stature. 

The truth was that Bryan's wheels were turned by a single 
gear that accidentally, or in the course of destiny, became 
meshed with Chautauqua, and from this connection Bryan 
derived his power and the steady march to fame far beyond 
his native capabilities. Chautauqua furnished him the motive 
power, supported him, provided most of his income through- 
out his life, widened his circle of personal acquaintances until 
they numbered millions, presented him as a familiar figure in 
the small towns of the nation, loaded him with gifts and took 
from him the control of his own destiny. 

And Chautauqua by its innate nature, not through any 
fault or prostitution of Chautauqua principles emptied Bryan 
of all but phrases and resounding chords, and so carried him 
on, an empty husk but still a household word and the best- 
known man of the nation. Then, at the end, the gears un- 
meshed Chautauqua itself slowing to a stop, its work done 
and Bryan's final spin in the "monkey trial" in Tennessee was 
his last under the momentum of Chautauqua and in the pattern 
Chautauqua had set. 

He was, in essence, like a figure from one of those old vaude- 
ville acts where a child is seated on the shoulders of a tall man 
and draped with a long cloak, so he appears on the stage with 
the body of a giant but still talking as a child. So Bryan moved 
in the company of giants, taller than they, and nobody ever 
snatched off the cloak to prove what held him up so high. 

For Chautauqua itself was not understood by its own gen- 
eration. Like many great social phenomena, its dimensions 
emerge only in retrospect. In its day Chautauqua was univer- 
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sally misunderstood or disregarded by urban writers, magazine 
editors, and current "thinkers." The inner workings of the 
machine were closely guarded by the initiates, not made pub- 
lic. All the world saw were brown tents coming and going 
endlessly and the small towns responding to the lure. Chau- 
tauqua, they assumed, was another kind of tent show with 
pretensions of culture, a clutching at the discarded skirts of 
learning, a magnificent bamboozling of those who knew no 
better. It was an odd urge to which the rustics yielded between 
corn planting and hog butchering; an aberration essentially 
bucolic and therefore laughable and of no significance. 

Each year or two a magazine "discovered" Chautauqua and 
ran an article of the "Do You Realize " typ e ? repeating the 
news that Chautauqua that year was larger than ever, employ- 
ing seven thousand tent men and performers, invading five 
thousand or eight thousand or twelve thousand small towns, 
patronized by x-million people. Occasionally some sophisticate 
would go "down the line" for a season and return sunburned 
and travel-worn and secretly a little puzzled. His "experi- 
ences" made excruciatingly funny after-dinner anecdotes. He, 
the sophisticate, had lived the folklore of the American peas- 
ant. . . . And yet, what was that phrase from Bryan's "Prince 
of Peace" that seemed to roll on and on in memory? What was 
there about that man, Conwell, and his "Acres of Diamonds"? 

But these primitive reactions were hidden and ashamed, 
like a gourmet's private taste for crisp bacon rinds. That Chau- 
tauqua had any real significance that it could bring mental 
food and comfort to millions, or was even then laying the 
groundwork for many an American habit of thought that might 
affect the direction of world affairs was either discounted en- 
tirely or presumed to be the report of some advance agent 
cannily intent on selling another contract. 
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Thus they did not discover what odd force pushed Bryan to 
the very center of the stage, and kept him there, until the 
curtain went down on his final scene and he crashed the head- 
lines for the last time, 



CHAPTER 10 



Bryan on the Circuit 



Bryan as the Small Towns Saw Him Durability 
Hearty Appetite Integrity 



From Chautauqua's point of view, Bryan was without a 
flaw. There never was any trouble about hearing him or seeing 
him. His voice was of vast volume and his big frame befitted 
a public speaker. He never altered his costume of long-skirted 
frock coat, string tie, and wide-brimmed hat, so that he looked 
like an orator from first to last and was never a stranger. He 
could be depended upon to dominate restless Chautauqua 
audiences, from children to grandparents, and to send them 
away satisfied. A wind might come up and flap the tent with 
a noise like a thunderclap, or a pelting rain drum on the taut 
canvas, but it was no more than the rattle of peas to that mag- 
nificent Voice. A sandstorm couldn't keep his audiences away, 
and if the lights failed that melodious reassuring Voice domi- 
nated the darkness. 

He was sometimes late for an appointment because of the 
exigencies of travel, but the audience waited. Once, while 
traveling from Watertown to Sioux Falls, a distance of 103 
miles, he was halted thirty miles from his destination by a de- 
railed coach. He wired ahead and set out with a horse and 
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wagon along the country roads. He was jolted, stuck in the 
mud, lost in strange barnyards, and in the end arrived at the 
tent in Sioux Falls at thirty minutes past midnight, but the 
audience was "still there and still shouting." He talked until 
2:08 A.M., and the listeners left him as reluctantly as he left 
them. 

Many problems attended the conveying of lesser "talent" 
down the line. Dispositions were likely to give way after a few 
weeks of heat, dust, uncertain train schedules, and the strain 
of repeating the same phrases day after day to apparently 
identical audiences in identical small towns. Tempers grew 
short, contracts became mere scraps of paper, and the antics 
of the performers drove the superintendents half out of their 
minds. 

Bryan was immune to such trivialities. From beginning to 
end of the man-killing summer circuit sixty to a hundred and 
twenty consecutive days of daily speechmaking in the summer 
heat of the Middle West he was the same even-tempered, 
uncomplaining, kindly man down to the last day, and his final 
oration of the season was as full-bodied and convincing as the 
first. He could sleep anywhere in the back of an automobile, 
in a surrey, in a railroad coach, on a pile of blankets in the 
crew tent just before a speech, or even in a "tank-town" hotel 
bed and rise refreshed. He could nap day or night, whenever 
there was five minutes to spare. He didn't need to be enter- 
tained. He would talk to trainmen or the governor with equal 
ease and apparently equal profit and enjoyment. Or, if nothing 
better offered, he could restfully "just sit and think." 

He had no anti-Chautauqua habits which had to be hidden 
from the probing gaze of small-town mentors. There was no 
surreptitious bottle of whisky or furtive cigar behind the tent. 
He didn't drink, smoke, or swear. There was no fear of his 
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going off the deep end over a village siren or a member of the 
Gay Belles of the South that might travel on the same circuit. 
There were no secret games of penny ante nor any exchange 
of bawdy jokes with the local raconteur. These faults belonged 
to lesser giants. Bryan had no hidden vices, even of the small- 
est. 

He didn't mind if his clothes were out of press or if he had 
to wash in a common basin on a bench behind the tent. When 
he packed his gladstone bag it was a mere matter of pushing 
everything in and setting one big foot on top, and the thing 
was done. He never lost anything that had to be hurried after 
him, nor did he forget his notes he didn't use notesor ap- 
pear on the platform in ill-tempered, sour, or bitter mood. He 
was never sick. 

The only two things he asked for were a good audience and 
a good meal, and which he rated first was never put to the 
test, for both were set before him lavishly wherever he went. 
Perhaps the meal really came first, for Bryan's big frame 
needed plenty of food. This was never regarded as a fault 
along the circuit. Say what one may of the Middle West in the 
first quarter of the century or any other quarter, for that mat- 
terthe globe knew no better "providers." Hotel meals were 
of the kind that stick to the ribs, served family style and with 
an abundance and variety to cheer the hungriest, with a will- 
ing waitress to keep the dishes filled until the last man stag- 
gered from the table. They were mighty eaters in those days, 
and the mightiest of them respected Bryan. He was known 
far and wide as a "downright hearty feeder .** 

It was a pleasure to watch him eat. He had an appetite like 
a hired hand, which was, in that section and day, the ultimate 
this side of gluttony, but the phrase carries with it the respect 
due a good man doing a man's job. Breakfast might consist of 
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platters of ham and eggs, pork chops, fried potatoes, a quart 
or so of stewed prunes, a huge bowl of oatmeal with thick 
cream, a stack of hotcakes, a pan of hot bread, and a pint of 
jam; and Bryan did justice to it all. Dinner at noon and supper 
at night involved a heart-warming array of steaks, stews, cold 
meats, mashed potatoes, coleslaw, corn on the cob, greens, 
pickles, and pies, and for Mr. Bryan something extra in the way 
of a roast prairie chicken or fried young turkey; and he was 
still in there battling, in a manner of speaking, after the last 
competitor was down. Many a worn waitress beamed on him 
as he consumed his fourth piece of pie, and renewed her faith 
in mankind. There was something fundamentally reassuring 
about a man who made out a good meal. 

Bryan wasn't grasping or small in money matters. He ac- 
cepted large fees or arranged for a percentage of the gate, 
but he insisted that admission to any of his lectures be 
kept to a cost of twenty-five or fifty cents, with reserved 
seats for the aged at no more than a dollar. He wanted the 
sides of the tent rolled up so the children on Main Street 
might hear him even if they couldn't afford admission. He gave 
generously of his Voice, and if a suspicion crossed his mind 
that a local committee might be facing a deficit on their 
contract, he dug into his share to cover it. This caused 
a little dismay among the bookkeepers in the head office 
but did Bryan no harm among the populace. 

His favorite lecture was "Prince of Peace." The '"Value of 
an Ideal" was another given innumerable times. Later he 
added "The Price of a Soul.* These titles indicate that the 
lectures were one tenth sermon, nine tenths moralizing. 
He has been accused of telling his audiences what they wanted 
to hear, but Bryan had a conscience in such matters. Every- 
thing he said on the Chautauqua circuits he believed with- 
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out question. He added a prohibition lecture along about 
1914, and this he delighted to deliver. 

One story is told with relish by his managers, who had 
a great respect for Bryan's integrity. He was scheduled to 
speak on a certain Middle West circuit, and when the advance 
releases went down the line it appeared that Bryan would 
talk on prohibition in a certain town where the main in- 
dustry was a brewery. The various officials of the brewing 
company had signed the contract as Chautauqua sponsors. 
A prohibition lecturer was persona non grata, and particularly 
one of Bryan's caliber, so they delivered an ultimatum to the 
circuit manager. "He can't talk prohibition here. Head him 
off or well cancel the contract. If he insists on his prohibition 
lecture we'll have no Chautauqua this year." 

The circuit manager knew very well that any hint of pres- 
sure from "special interests" would be the challenge direct 
to Bryan, so he devised what he considered an adroit piece 
of business. 

"Send him a wire saying that one of you has heard his 
Trice of a Soul' and is much impressed and wants to share 
the beautiful thoughts with the town. He's always obliging 
when anybody asks for a special lecture. And don't say he 
cant talk about prohibition, or he'll talk here if he has to 
stand on a soapbox in the middle of Main Street." 

The wire was sent, and Bryan made courteous acknowl- 
edgment, agreeing to the proposed change. The hour came, 
and Bryan mounted the platform, with the tent packed to 
suffocation. The brewers were out in full force, lending their 
support to this cultural and inspirational movement and 
ready to applaud the innocuous "Price of a Soul" to the echo. 

Bryan said: "I have been informed there is a special request 
for Trice of a Soul.' I am delighted to oblige your committee 
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and will begin that lecture in just a moment. First, however, 
I want to say a few words about prohibition." Thereupon he 
launched into a brief but very telling speech with such 
persuasiveness that even the brewers applauded and signed 
again to support the contract for the following year. 

Bryan had a sweetness of spirit that endeared him to the 
thousands upon thousands many millions, actually who 
heard him speak. There was no bitterness, no malice, no verbal 
jabs at his political opponents. America, he said time and 
again, had been good to him. He held no resentment against 
anybody. He was incapable of holding a grudge. 

His speeches were full of what his critics named banal 
phrases and small-town morality, but they were eminently 
suited to his audiences. He knew that life in a small town 
moves in slow circles; that morality is no mere cloak of 
hypocrisy but an actual, day-by-day scheme of living; that 
there may be room for "interesting sinners" and "personal 
freedom" in urban circles, but the needs of small towns are 
for kindly, forgiving people who set a cheerful, successful 
example of keeping the law, living in harmony with their 
families and neighbors, and making their word good even at 
personal sacrifice. 

Thus Bryan talked of happy marriages and the duty of 
each partner to carry the load. The people before him spent 
all their time, as it were, in marriage and homemaking, and 
it was Bryan's view that the more he could do to teach them 
patience and lift their thoughts into a sunnier realm the more 
he had accomplished. He assumed the basic virtues. Of course 
patience helps in marriage. Naturally a grocer should give 
good weight and deliver good quality. Beyond doubt a 
physician must be more interested in the welfare of his 
patients than in their fees. Certainly a lawyer should be 
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honest, and a teacher forbearing, and a moneylender merciful 
when the mortgage falls due. He was talking to people who 
hoped he was right; at least they liked to hear it affirmed. It 
was sound and reassuring and the right way to live; and 
besides all that, it was a pure pleasure to listen to the Voice 
give depth and music to sincere beliefs. 

Having signed up with the circuits for the summer, Bryan 
always found the schedule too puny. There wasn't enough 
work for his prodigious energy. He could speak two or three 
times a day, and if such a schedule could be arranged, why 
waste time? So the manager had to make a special schedule 
for him, hopping here and there across the territory, signed 
up for mornings, afternoons, and twice in the evenings if the 
towns were close enough. 

One young man remembers Bryan vividly, his recollections 
rooted in ghosts of aching muscles and killing fatigue. It 
was after the Democratic National Convention in San Fran- 
cisco in 1920, where Bryan was severely defeated in the matter 
of party planks and candidates and weary to the bone. He 
was sixty years old, and the doctor had him on a diet a 
detail indicating that he was, finally, in poor physical shape. 
He was scheduled to begin immediately on a three weeks* 
Chautauqua tour ending at Salt Lake City. Ellison, boss of 
the circuit, decided Bryan needed a personal attendant. He 
chose a husky youth of twenty-two years. 

"Now, you're a "producer/" Ellison told him. "Here's Mr. 
Bryan's speaking schedule. You are to produce him at each 
place, look after transportation, and see that he gets his 
meals and those two pitchers of ice water he wants at every 
lecture. That's all there is to your job. He is no trouble at all, 
and he can take anything, just so he's well fed, but it is a 
stiff schedule, and the old man is tired. Save him all you can," 
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They started out, and the "producer" found all preparations 
well in hand. All they had to do was catch the proper trains. 
He simply strode along beside the aging battler and did no 
work at all They hurried on a dead run through the towns, 
caught trains by an eyelash, slept where chance decreed; and 
all in all, the youthful impresario managed to keep within 
sight of Bryan's coattails. 

At Salt Lake City the young producer took to his bed 
and slept a week. Bryan wired home to his wife: "I am in 
splendid physical shape and rested up from the convention." 



CHAPTER 11 



^Prince of Peace" 



Analysis and Estimate of a Favorite Bryan Lecture 

Chautauqua, by its very nature, did not require a new lecture 
for each town. The principle upon which the circuits were 
organized was as forthright as that followed by an experienced 
farmer at planting time. Given the same fertility in ad- 
joining fields, why vary the seed? The soil is just as receptive 
beyond the fence. 'What one smaE town likes, the next small 
town will like." 

Thus Bryan, and other inspirational speakers who tried 
to approach his style of oratory, could deliver the same speech 
in town after town, from one end of the circuit to the other. 
Managers preferred it that way. They would ask the orator, 
before he left on his tour, to file a copy of his speech with the 
head office and kindly not to interpolate remarks as he went 
along. Copies were then forwarded along the line and the 
superintendents asked to check occasionally and report 
whether or not the speaker was adhering to his lines. 

The pattern became even more deeply grooved. Once a 
speech was "sure fire" it could be repeated over and over 
again along the same circuit. People who heard it and enjoyed 
it the first time came back and brought their friends. A really 
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good bit of oratory was like a favorite song; people loved 
its familiar cadences and called for it time and again. 

It is no disparagement of the gifted and durable speakers 
who roamed the hundred-odd separate Chautauqua circuits to 
say that one voice Bryan's outranked them all. His "Prince 
of Peace 7 ' was the best known of his three major lectures, and 
it kept his audiences fixed in their seats, unmoving and rapt, 
until Bryan signaled the end with a bit of verse and his wide, 
genial smile. Then they relaxed with an audible sigh, broke 
into tempestuous applause, and crowded after him to the train, 
waving their handkerchiefs in the traditional Chautauqua 
salute. 

The Voice is lost to us today, though its mellow chords 
roll on in the memories of millions. Many refer with a sense 
of personal bereavement to Bryan's "Prince of Peace." It was 
a "wonderful speech." They fail, however, to remember exactly 
what was said. 

It was first delivered in 1904 and innumerable times there- 
after, until Bryan finished his last Chautauqua lecture in 
1924. He delivered it in every state in the Union and some- 
times a score of times in a single state during the same 
summer. He delivered it in Canada, Mexico, Tokyo, Manila, 
Bombay., Cairo, and Jerusalem. In each instance he could 
have repeated the speech the following day to an equal or 
larger audience. 

Where is its almost hypnotic power? In the absence of 
the voice, the written speech is admittedly a poor substitute; 
and yet, if there is a great message in it, the words should 
stand alone. Gold is gold, however adorned and presented. 
The greatest speech of the century the Gettysburg Address- 
left its audience unmoved, but its lofty concepts lived on 
through printed words. 
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What were Bryan's words? Let us spread them on the 
dissecting table and probe for thoughts. 

He begins: "I offer no apology for speaking upon a religious 
theme, for it is the most universal of all themes. I am interested 
in the science of government, but I am more interested in re- 
ligion than in government. While to me the science of govern- 
ment is intensely absorbing, I recognize that the most 
important things in life lie outside the realm of government 
and that more depends upon what the individual does for 
himself than upon what the government does or can do for 
him. Men can be miserable under the best government and 
they can be happy under the worst government" t 

In this benevolent preamble the pattern begins to appear. 
This will not be so much a sermon as a call to moral living; 
and he, the great Bryan, the student of government, the man 
of presidential caliber, has stepped down from his lofty 
level to name a few of the self-evident truths that have helped 
shape his greatness and will therefore help his neighbors 
and friends. Its egotism is unconscious. One warms to him 
at once. Here is obviously a good, kindly man who believes 
what he says. It is more than belief; it is the voice of verity 
itself. It is Bryan quoting Bryan, and therefore it is truth. 

His points follow. [No greater theme than religion can 
engage our attention. Man is a religious being. There are 
honest doubters jbut he addressespparticularly those younger 
ones who think it smart to be skeptical; who talk as if it 
were evidence of a larger intelligence to scoff at creeds and 
to refuse to connect themselves with a church, who regard 
religion as a superstition, pardonable to the ignorant, but 
unworthy of the educated." Religion^he points out, ! Jis the 
foundation of morality in the individual and the group. 
Moral systems advocated by the materialistic are actually 
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borrowed from moral systems based on religion. "Morality 
is the power of endurance in man, and a religion which teaches 
responsibility to God gives strength to morality. There is a 
powerful restraining influence in the belief that an All-Seeing 
Eye scrutinizes every thought and word and act of the in- 
dividual/' 

There are difficulties to be encountered in religion, but 
scientific theories of evolution the theory of evolution re- 
quire more faith than the Christian story. Evolution does not 
explain the basis of life; each theory pushes the beginning 
back farther, but the mystery is still there. 1 He objects to 
the law of hate, the survival of the fittest: it doesn't solve 
the mystery of life or explain human progress, "I fear some 
have accepted it in the hope of escaping from the miracle, but 
why should the miracle frighten us? . . . Christ cannot be 
separated from the miracles. Eliminate them and he becomes 
merely a human being and his gospel stripped of divine 
authority/ 7 

This raises two questions: "Can God perform a miracle?" 
and "Would He want to?"! The first he disposes of simply: 
the power to perform miracles is implicit in the power to 
create. The second he answers by disclaiming that much 
knowledge of the divine mind, but saying that the evidence 
of miracles is about us, in electricity, wireless, X raysv "It is 
said that miracles would suspend natural law and stop the 
universe, yet take as an instance the law of gravitation. 
Every time we move a foot or lift a weight we temporarily 
overcome one of the universal natural laws, and yet the world 
is not disturbed." j (This typically naive argument Bryan 
was apparently unaware of the law of physics relating to 



tiny pearl of reason, rare among Bryan's utterances, was barred 
from the Scopes trial by the wily Darrow's failure to take the stand. 
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action and reaction comprises one of two major thrusts which, 
in Bryan's opinion, effectively silenced the agnostics.) 

Then comes an eloquent paragraph, often referred to by 
Bryan admirers as a "bit of perfect English prose": 

"I was eating a piece of watermelon some months ago and 
was struck by its beauty. I took some of the seeds and dried 
them and weighed them, and found that it would require 
some five thousand seeds to weigh a pound; and then I ap- 
plied mathematics to that forty-pound melon. One of those 
seeds, put into the ground, takes off its coat and goes to 
work. It gathers from somewhere two hundred thousand times 
its own weight, and, forcing this raw material through a tiny 
stem, constructs a watermelon. It ornaments the outside with 
a covering of green; inside the green it puts a layer of white, 
and within the white a core of red, and all through the red 
it scatters seeds, each one capable of continuing the work 
of reproduction. Who drew the plan by which that little 
seed works? Where does it get its tremendous strength? 
Where does it find its coloring matter? How does it collect 
its flavoring extract? How does it develop a watermelon? 
Until you can explain a watermelon, do not be too sure that 
you can set limits to the power of the Almighty and say just 
what He would do or how He would do it." 

Eggs are a miracle, and water, and the increase in the 
harvest from the planted seed; yet there is something more 
wonderful still, the "mysterious change that takes place in the 
human heart when man begins to hate the things he loved 
and love the things he hated this is a miracle too. . . . No, 
living a life that is a mystery and living in the midst of 
mystery and miracle, I shall not allow either to deprive me of 
the benefits of the Christian religion." 

He then defends the theory of atonement and sacrifice, 
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extols the benefactors of the human race, departs from this to 
point out that a man can judge if he is a Christian or not by 
seeing whether the character of Christ rouses a humility 
or resentment in him and goes on to the virtue of the for- 
giving spirit and the value of loving one's fellow man. He 
gives a brief sketch of the life of Christ and brings in the 
title, "Prince of Peace." 

! "All the world is in search of peace, every heart that ever 
beat has sought for peace, and many have been the methods 
employed to secure it." Riches are worthless; social distinction 
does not bring peace. The poor can secure it as easily as the 
rich, and the humblest citizen equally with those who have 
political power. He quotes from William Cullen Bryant's 
To a Waterfowl, a verse that never failed to affect him, in its 
thousandth rendition, and which epitomized his simple, im- 
pregnable faith: 

"He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright." 

He then discusses the peace brought by a belief in im- 
mortality. "If the Father deign to touch with divine power the 
cold and pulseless acorn and to make it burst forth from 
its prison walls, will He leave neglected in the earth the 
soul of man, made in the image of his Creator?'^ He refers 
to the annual blossoming of a rosebush, the immutability 
in a grain of wheat, and points out that we will be less likely 
to contend on earth if we expect to meet again in heaven. 

The Prince of Peace named "service" as the measure of 
greatness which promotes peace. *'Our animosities arise 
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largely from our efforts to get as much as possible out of the 
world; there will be peace when our endeavor is to put as 
much as possible into the world." He advises a good example 
rather than precept, expresses the conviction that the Bible 
is more widely read now than ever before, and pleads for a 
faith in the ultimate triumph of good comparable to the faith 
of the Christians who, "kneeling in the center of the arena, 
prayed and sang until they were devoured." 
He ends with a verse from Sir William Jones: 

"Before thy Mystic altar, Heavenly Truth, 

I kneel in manhood as I knelt in youth. 
Thus let me kneel, till this dull form decay 

And life's last shade be brightened by Thy ray." 

Here, then, is the speech which, delivered by the Voice, 
swayed millions to rapture and devotion. It appears to be 
a fair sermon. Many of us have heard worse, some better. 
Many of its truths are self-evident. There is a certain deftness 
in the construction of the sentences, particularly where he 
is consciously striding toward Olympus. The watermelon 
example was apt, simply stated, its conclusion as obvious 
as the picture he painted. His audience, seeing Bryan with 
his benevolent paunch before them, could see the great man 
attacking a forty-pound watermelon with relish, not pausing 
to ponder, perhaps, but pondering expansively as he ate. It 
is a good illustration, and a forty-pounder is a good water- 
melon. 

Definitely on the credit side is the challenge to endurance, 
the appeal to courage and decent living, the promise of 
eternal life. Many ministers have painted the same picture in 
more attractive detail. Many have come closer to everyday 
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problems. The mass effect of the entire speech is to soothe, 
to pacify a sedative rather than a call to action. The unques- 
tioned sincerity of the man shines through the printed words, 
but we sift them in vain for an immortal ingredient. 
The secret after all was in the Voice. 
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For Chautauqua's purposes Bryan was ideal, but its effect 
on his life and career is one o the oddest phases of the Chau- 
tauqua phenomenon. 

Bryan was not, apparently, intended by nature to be a 
great or prominent man. He was a devoted and entertaining 
husband and father, a good neighbor of the sort who keeps his 
pup out of the next-door garden and lends a hand when the 
pipes freeze. As a citizen he favored observance of the law, 
church attendance, support of education, and plenty on every- 
body's table. He was for the standard virtues and against sin. 
He was companionable, simple, fond of a good meal, af- 
fectionate, and incapable of holding a grudge or acting from 
malice. He was no weakling and would hold to his principles 
at any sacrifice of his own interest. He was, in short, a 
thoroughly good man. 

But good men fortunately for civilization are not unique. 
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They are the bulwark of America and the backbone of Britain, 
and other nations claim their due share. From their ranks 
the individual emerges to "greatness" because of some extra 
quality of intellect or leadership, but Bryan's sole gift was his 
voice. Unexpected prominence may expand a man beyond 
his normal capabilities. But Bryan's powers expanded through 
Chautauqua, and Chautauqua demanded no change and no 
growth. He was perfect as he was. The same phrases he used in 
1904 mesmerized his audiences in 1924. Just as he always wore 
the same type of clothing shoes from the best leather but of 
the identical last, and his alpaca coat, when beyond wearing, 
replaced by a similar garmentso his mental self, too, was 
clothed to the end of his life in the same phrases, without the 
need of expanding a seam. He took up "newspaper work" as 
an editorial and syndicate writer, but his reading public was 
Chautauqua-derived and Chautauqua-replenished; and his 
competitors, never realizing that he was riding the resounding 
echoes of Chautauqua, were driven almost to gibbering by the 
enigma of his incredible popularity. 

Bryan's spiritual garments had been assumed at adolescence, 
and these never wore out or needed to be enlarged. Most 
adults admit to occasional moral and spiritual doubts some 
half tones between black and white, a vague awareness that 
some frontiers of faith are hidden in the mist, some questions 
arise to which the honest reply must be: "I don't know." But 
Bryan was always at peace with himself. He was never in 
doubt, never divided in his loyalties. Right was right and 
wrong was wrong, and no changing circumstances or longer 
view could confuse their clearly marked classification. This 
he stated in his speeches and heard himself say over and over, 
year after year; and if any doubt was ever suggested he had 
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only to rise up and repeat his own speech and reassure him- 
self. 

He was born in Salem, Illinois, in 1860. His parents were 
respectable and comfortably financed but not rich. He was 
reared on a farm of several hundred acres, most of which 
was rented out, so that his farm life consisted mainly of feed- 
ing pet deer, milking a couple of cows, and tending other 
not too laborious chores. High spot of the year was rabbit 
hunting. He attended Illinois College at Jacksonville, where 
a minor straw pointed to future robust winds: he was vale- 
dictorian of his class. Graduating from law school, he mar- 
ried in 1884, moved to Lincoln, Nebraska, and was on his way 
to becoming an average successful lawyer when he was nomi- 
nated as Democratic candidate for Congress in a district 
almost overwhelmingly Republican. He said later that he 
would not have been nominated had there been any hope of 
winning the election, for he was almost wholly without promi- 
nence or outstanding ability. But his voice had begun to ma- 
ture. He won the election and some local fame as a speaker* 

As a congressman he made several speeches, none of Henry 
Clay caliber, but sufficient to rate him as a corning orator. He 
returned to Lincoln, absorbed now in the mechanics of party 
politics and the current fight over bimetallism. This involved 
the proposition that silver should be coined as legal tender 
along with gold, in the heaven-born ratio" of sixteen to one. 
The basic question, of course, was sound money, a moot point 
of the ages. The country was just emerging from a "panic" 
which Bryan had convinced himself was due to the perversity 
of the administration in adhering solely to the coinage of gold, 
which was scarce, rather than opening the floodgates to sil- 
ver, which was plentiful. 

The upshot was that he never returned to his law work. 
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Lecturing and editorial writing began to bring him sufficient 
income, and never again was he to compete with other men 
for the wherewithal to feed his family. It is interesting to 
speculate on the possible result had competition sharpened 
his intellect. Would he then have become a mere storehouse 
of empty phrases? On the other hand, without these phrases, 
would he have rocketed to fame? In any event, it was not 
difficult for Bryan to have himself named delegate to the 
Democratic national convention in Chicago in 1896. Here his 
voice attained its full volume, brought him to the notice of 
the nation and of Chautauqua and took over his destiny. 

Bryan was then thirty-six, the "boy orator of the Platte." So 
far he had done little of note except to make speeches in 
Nebraska on bimetallism. He was made chairman of debate at 
the convention. Silver coinage was both advocated and vigor- 
ously opposed as a party plank. Bryan believed the coinage of 
silver would aid the farmers and workingmen of the nation 
the forerunners of the "forgotten man" and he was deter- 
mined to be heard. He was able to wait, as chairman, until 
the other speakers were done, and their arguments laid before 
the convention. Then he rose and unleashed his voice. 

On this, its first "big-time" appearance, the Voice took 
the convention by storm. As he progressed in his speech they 
became hypnotized. When he paused on an upbeat they rose 
shouting, as if pulled from their seats by a single string. As 
he began another peroration they sank back and sat motion- 
less. Up and down, screaming and stilled again, they were 
in the hollow of his hand until the final crashing climax sent 
them into a frenzy. 

Bryan had deliberately stored in his mind a phrase for use 
here and had withheld it from other speeches delivered around 
Nebraska, so it was new and fresh. The climax of the speech 
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is worth quoting herethough Bryan's flashing eyes, his mag- 
nificent stage presence, and his complete and flaming con- 
fidence in the righteousness of his cause cannot be reproduced: 

"It is for these we speak. [The farmers and wage earners.] 
We do not come as aggressors. Ours is not a war of conquest. 
We are fighting in defense of our homes, our posterity. We 
have petitioned and our petitions have been scorned. We have 
entreated and our entreaties have been disregarded. We have 
begged and they have mocked us when our calamity came. 
We beg no longer, we petition, we entreat no more! We defy 
them! . . . 

"We shall answer their demands for a gold standard by 
saying to them: You shall not press down upon the brow of 
labor this crown of thorns! You shall not crucify mankind upon 
a cross of gold. . . ." 

Those last two sentencesflawlessly timed, thundering from 
the vaulted roof nominated Bryan for the presidency. The 
convention, frankly hysterical, had found a leader. Over the 
country flashed the news of the "Cross of Gold" speech. Edi- 
tors delved into his past for background material, and man- 
agers of fifty-odd Chautauquas made note of his name for 
future use. He was the talk of the nation and received as many 
as three thousand letters in a single day. He spoke six hun- 
dred times during the campaign, an amazing physical feat in 
itself. Nevertheless and Bryan never understood why he 
was defeated by McKinley. 

The Chicago convention was the high point in Bryan's 
actual personal achievement, the one time when he put real 
thought and study behind his voice. He showed undoubted 
political ability during that storm session. He stood, literally, 
at a crossroads of destiny, and knew it. It is of record that 
when he learned what effect he could produce on an audience 
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he went home and prayed that this gift would ever be used 
for good. In this gesture lay greatness of intent, at least. Had 
Woodrow Wilson's intellect been coupled with Bryan's voice, 
the whole trend of the century might have been altered. 

But Bryan's voice was only a voice. His prayer was answered 
in the hearts of millions, not in national affairs. Chautauqua 
was praying, too, and Chautauqua was striving earnestly to 
become a synonym for "good"; somehow the two streams met, 
merged, and were inseparable to the end. 

Bryan was nominated again for the presidency in 1900 
but again defeated by McKinley, from whose failing hand the 
torch was caught by Theodore Roosevelt. Bryan decided not 
to become a candidate in 1904 against Roosevelt, preferring to 
"wait until the principles for which I stand shall have become 
vindicated/* This occurred to his satisfaction in 1908, and he 
was nominated for the third time and defeated by William 
H. Taft. He was never again nominated but attended each 
convention, Democratic or Republican, that he could reach, 
to the end of his life. Meanwhile Chautauqua offered an out- 
let for the Voice, and when the circuit tents went up in 
1905-06, he could depend upon Chautauqua for his main 
income. 

He now had a large personal following and in 1912 was 
influential in swinging the Democratic nomination to Wood- 
row Wilson. Before the convention Wilson apparently re- 
garded Bryan with some distaste, believing, from hearsay, 
that the mental capacities of the Great Commoner Bryan's 
favorite title had been greatly overrated. At the convention 
he acquired a personal fondness for Bryan (along with a 
political debt) which lasted precariously until they became 
closely associated in world affairs, when mutual incompati- 
bility, rooted in the vast spread between their intellectual 
capacities, forced them apart. 
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This association occurred in Wilson's first presidential term, 
when Bryan served as Secretary of State, during the period 
described as "one side step, two steps backward, and hesitate 
until forced ahead" that represented the early neutrality of 
the United States in World War I and was characterized dis- 
respectfully as the 'Wilson gavotte." As Secretary of State 
during these momentous times Bryan had an opportunity to 
reveal whatever statesmanship he possessed, but phrases that 
Chautauqua audiences cheered were meaningless at an inter- 
national table. He passed over issues that might have writ- 
ten his name on the pages of history and occupied himself 
with problems that were speedily forgotten. He now proved 
himself the master of the trivial, the banal utterance, the pos- 
sessor of a voice which not only broadcast his inadequacies but 
did it with a stepped-up blatancy at odds with his essentially 
kindly intent. 

Four separate times during his two years as Secretary of 
State he achieved the headlines in a crashing crescendo of 
publicity. America was drifting toward the "war to end all 
wars/' and great issues were at stake, yet whole columns of 
the precious space in the daily press were diverted to Bryan's 
latest malapropism. With the exception of the Dumda inci- 
dent, all were colossal tempests in a teapot. 

First was the "grape-juice" dinner which sent the country 
into an explosion of laughter, ridicule, censure, and hot com- 
mendation, all stridently voiced in one incredible uproar. 
Bryan was a teetotaler by inheritance, and this inheritance 
had hardened into a complete conviction which abhorred 
even a trace of alcohol. When he was invited to become Sec- 
retary of State he was daunted, not by the enormous respon- 
sibilities involved, but typically by the fact that if he should 
accept the post he would occasionally be host at diplomatic 
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dinners, and tradition required the serving of wine at these 
functions. His wife advised him to tell Wilson of his scruples. 
Wilson told him coldly that he was free to consult his own 
wishes in matters of conscience. 

In due time Bryan gave a farewell dinner to the British 
Ambassador, Bryce. Places were laid for eighteen in the 
"presidential suite" at the Willard Hotel, and the table was 
arranged by Mrs. Bryan. She provided a glass for plain water 
and another for mineral water, but these looked "lonesome," 
she said, so she set a third glass for grape juice, which added 
a nice touch of color to the table. This was all very womanly 
and trivial. The guests convened and were seated, Bryan rose, 
genuinely embarrassed at intruding his personal beliefs on 
such a company at such a time, and asked their indulgence 
while he explained that the ruby drink before them was non- 
alcoholic, and he trusted that the cordial hospitality would 
make up for any deficiency in wine. The guests applauded and 
Bryan sat down, relieved, and the dinner went on comforta- 
bly, and even gaily, as would any dinner where the sincere 
and kindly Bryan sat at the head. 

The press soon learned of the incident. The story caused 
an uproar from coast to coast, brought comment from rich 
and poor, from liquor interests and rabid drys, from church 
people and jail criminals. Bryan was praised, censured, and 
ridiculed, and the racket continued in far corners of the na- 
tion and even in foreign countries. From that time until he 
died he was linked with grape juice in the American mind 
and presented with cases and kegs of it as grape juice's arch- 
defender. Actually he did not care for the drink and, all glee- 
ful advertisements to the contrary, did not advocate its use. 

Again he made the headlines during his second summer 
in Washington, when he accepted a Chautauqua booking. His 
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own defense was honest, as always. Other people took vaca- 
tions and spent them as they pleased. Besides, he needed the 
money. This last and characteristically unfortunate statement 
brought new attacks on the "Great Commoner" who could 
not live on a mere thousand dollars a month. This time the 
headlines were more cruel, the criticism more pointed, his 
defenders somewhat confused. 

Few suspected what was perhaps his true reason for yield- 
ing to the Chautauqua urge. Bryan himself was probably un- 
aware of it. Unquestionably it had deeper and more pathetic 
roots than the call of the big tent to the seasoned trouper, 
as his enemies insisted. It was an escape from reality, from 
the necessity to think. In Washington his words were under 
a constant and pitiless scrutiny which stripped off husks of 
rhetoric and revealed the sometimes puny kernel of reason 
hidden there. Facing a Chautauqua audience, repeating the 
old familiar "Prince of Peace" and 'Trice of a Soul," he was 
home from the wars, a weary and thirst-ridden desert wan- 
derer come at last to the shining river. Nobody doubted him 
there in the Chautauqua tent. None questioned his sincerity or 
authority. The Voice was king. 

The Dumda incident showed how completely he was floun- 
dering as Secretary of State, and in what formidable waters. 
Here again his Chautauqua training betrayed him. He spoke 
without thinking, as he had learned to do, and the reper- 
cussions of his one thoughtless statement affected the world 
picture. 

It was the period of note exchanging with Germany. The 
German Ambassador had withdrawn to Germany, and Am- 
bassador Dumda of Austria volunteered to assist. The Lusi- 
tania had been sunk, and one of Wilson's numerous notes had 
been dispatched to Germany. Tension was at the breaking 
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point. Germany had to have the answer to one vital question: 
Was Wilson, at long last, actually threatening war? 

Dumda, in conference with Bryan, put the question adroitly: 
"Why is this incident [the Lusitania sinking] given so much 
more importance than Great Britain's continued and lawless 
interference with American goods shipped to Europe?" 

Bryan answered readily, as he would have spoken from the 
Chautauqua platform: "Because the American people cannot 
regard the halting of merchandise in the same light as the 
taking of lives by sinking the Lusitania." 

Dumda thereupon informed Germany that Wilson's protest 
was merely a sop to the American people and written for 
political effect only and was not to be taken seriously. This 
interpretation lost no time in returning to the United States, 
and nobody was more astonished than Bryan himself. The 
view he had expressed sounded good. He had deduced it, in 
fact, from reading the paper. The inference that could be read 
into his official words did not occur to him. He was accus- 
tomed to stating the simple and obvious, for simple minds. 
He was incapable of thinking in any other terms. 

At what was the zenith of his career, opportunity paused 
twice at Bryan's threshold, but in vain. Wilson was standing 
firm on international law in his tilt with Germany with his 
blind side turned toward Britain's blockade by insisting that 
neutrals enjoy the freedom of the seas. Bryan felt that Wilson 
was drifting toward war, that Wilson was even then planning 
on war. Bryan said and believed that he abhorred war. He 
had all the weapons for an epochal crusade the Voice, the 
personal following, so easy an access to the newspaper head- 
lines that a mere gesture of endorsement of votes for women 
was carried in banner headlines in every major newspaper. 
Whether he was right or wrong, this was the time to make a 
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stand according to his deepest conviction. But he remained 
"loyal to the administration/' and the magnificent voice was 
silent. 

He upheld his convictions with another unfortunate gesture. 
Wilson finally wrote a note which Bryan, as Secretary of State, 
could not bring himself to sign. He was certain that war would 
follow. He accordingly offered his resignation "as of the send- 
ing of this note to Germany." Wilson (this version of the in- 
cident is taken from Bryan's memoirs) accepted the resigna- 
tion, then changed the note, so that when the two releases were 
published there appeared to be nothing in the note to justify 
Bryan's stand. Again the headlines pilloried him. 

Thus he went back to private life and, despite his inner 
certainty that Wilson was leading the nation into war, re- 
turned to the Chautauqua platform to repeat his now-famous 
"Prince of Peace" lecture, with an occasional excursion into 
prohibition. 

Before the St. Louis convention in 1916 he knew Wilson 
would seek renomination, and he was convinced that this 
meant war, a war he felt sure could be avoided by a change 
in administration. Now, finally, was the time for the Voice 
to utter more than a banal phrase, and on a world stage. 

He attended the convention and heard the assembled dele- 
gates call for him by name: "Bryan, Bryan . . ." The chair- 
man, anti-Bryan, gaveled them down and tried to continue 
the program. Again the call would arise, "Bryan, Bryan." It 
was the call to leadership from friends whose loyalty had re- 
mained unshaken to the end, a call from his party and coun- 
try for a strong gesture from the man who had been raised to 
eminence and the outward stature of a statesman. It was des- 
tiny, knocking for the last, hopeless time at Bryan's door. 

Historians disagree as to whether this nation should or 
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should not have taken a part in the futilities of World War I, 
but this much is generally conceded about the first act of that 
formidable drama: Bryan could have blocked Wilson's nomi- 
nation. He knew Wilson's firm intention of continuing into 
war, once he had secured the presidency again. Bryan could 
have brought this into the open as no other living man could 
have done it; and then, if nominated, Wilson could at least 
have been denied the phrase, "He kept us out of war," which 
turned the scales so precariously toward him in the final count. 
But Bryan was a good party man; the phrase, "loyal to the ad- 
ministration," had a firm hold on his mind. This was the mo- 
ment, perhaps, for which Bryan had been born; but a phrase 
was more powerful than the call of destiny. He arose and said 
that he was satisfied with the platform and would support 
the candidate, whoever he might be. Then he moved from 
the platform and placed his chair behind the speaker's stand, 
where he could listen to the debate without being seen. The 
cries from the floor grew scattered and stilled, and Bryan 
sat quietly and heard Wilson renominated, and, a good party 
man to the last, thereafter supported him loyally. Mrs. Bryan, 
too, missed the implications of that call for Bryan. She said, 
*1 am so glad the convention ended without any more abuse 
for Mr. Bryan. Poor manl He has stood so much." 

While Secretary of State, Bryan was busy devising some 
method to prevent future wars. One suggestion, which con- 
tains more than a tinge of Chautauqua thinking, was incor- 
porated into treaties he negotiated with some thirty nations, 
with the notable exception of Germany and Japan. It was that 
any nation in the mood for war should submit its grievances 
to a tribunal elected by all the nations and wait a year while 
these differences were aired. Perhaps, with a free press in 
every country, such a plan might be effective. Wilson carried 
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the thought to the armistice conference, and it was included 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations, with the "cooling- 
ofP interval cut to three months instead of a year. Bryan 
claimed credit for this clause over and over again, but when 
the time came to persuade the nation to approve the Covenant, 
Bryan was busy elsewhere. He believed other issues to be 
more pertinent. 

It was neither stupidity nor lack of courage which attracted 
him to the relatively trivial issues. His courage was unques- 
tioned, and he was not essentially a stupid man; but Chau- 
tauqua had emptied him, left him lulled and satisfied with 
easy phrases and flowing speech. He repeated his "Prince of 
Peace" lecture as many as three times a day, month after 
month, through successive seasons, a routine which would 
inevitably have dulled another speaker to numbness or driven 
him mad. Bryan thrived on it. He loved to champion the obvi- 
ous. When he thundered that black was black the people ap- 
plauded his voice and it warmed his heart. 

During his public life Bryan favored a federal income tax 
as a means of leveling off higher incomes; the popular elec- 
tion of senators and the initiative and referendum (vox populi, 
vox Dei)-, granting independence to the Philippines; women 
suffrage; the publication of campaign contributions; repre- 
sentation of labor in the Cabinet; railroad legislation all with 
stanch followers whose enthusiasm could be whipped to a 
frenzy at a moment's notice. His greatest crusade was on bi- 
metallism, which revolved about the painful problem of sound 
money, and if he was used by the "silver bloc" he was not 
aware of it. Even in this greatest cause of his life, his fame 
cannot be justified. His arguments are not required reading 
for present-day students of economics. Only the Voice made 
them sound important at the time. 
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Prohibition was another great cause into which he threw 
himself wholeheartedly between Chautauqua seasons, follow- 
ing the death of the free-silver issue. He saw this cause tri- 
umphand also lived long enough to see an incredible crop 
of evils spring up in place of one weed uprooted. But there 
is no record of Bryan ever doubting Bryan's opinion, and as 
his mind set under the stultifying influence of the Chautau- 
qua platform he was incapable of entertaining a new con- 
viction. The years between his term in the Cabinet and the 
end of his life were magnificent in the Chautauqua field, but 
little else of note appears, except that his critics were increas- 
ingly infuriated by his ability to maintain himself in the public 
affection without, apparently, doing anything to deserve it. 

Fundamentalism the final windmill upon which he tested 
his aging lance was as much an inheritance as a belief. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of his followers held the same convic- 
tion: that each word of the Bible was divinely inspired. None 
of them was called upon to defend his beliefs against such an 
opponent as Clarence Darrow, but Bryan's destiny overtook 
him. Bryan's final scene, a spotlight performance command- 
ing the largest audience of his career, was the trial of J. T. 
Scopes at Dayton, Tennessee, in 1925. Here his destiny over- 
took him. 

Bryan had lived in the public eye so long that his enemies 
professed to believe that he did not exist except when he was 
standing on a platform. At other times, they said, he just died 
away, as a voice fades when the speech is over. It is necessary 
only to study this final act at Dayton to realize how close to 
the truth this ruthless appraisal was; how the tendencies of 
his life worked to their final, empty conclusion. Chautauqua 
had made him and Chautauqua emptied him. Now, though 
Bryan did not know it, Chautauqua was dead; and his gears, 
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having drawn their motive power from the same source so 
long, were unmeshed again, with only the Chautauqua mo- 
mentum to carry him through his final pathetic spin. 

The Dayton trial itself fell into the Chautauqua pattern. 
It was staged deliberately to bring to public attention the law 
passed in Tennessee early in 1925 forbidding the teaching of 
the theory of evolution as fact in any tax-supported school. 
Bryan had favored the law, influenced its adoption, and recom- 
mended that other states pass similar laws. He was studying 
the theory of evolution, to make a case against it, and found 
that many of the telling phrases he had used since 1904 
notably from the "Prince of Peace" could be taken from the 
shelves and used once more. He had hit the nail on the head, 
back there twenty years ago, and truth was eternal. 

John T. Scopes, biology instructor at the high school in 
Dayton, sat idly at a restaurant table one day, not long after 
the bill was passed. With him were three other young men, 
one a chemist, the other two recently graduated from law 
school. The anti-evolution bill came up for comment. Scopes 
said he was using a textbook in his classes which had previ- 
ously been approved by the state textbook commission, and in 
this textbook the general theory of evolution was accepted 
as fact. 

"If you teach that text, you're breaking the law," said one 
of the budding lawyers. 

"If you're breaking the law, you ought to be arrested," said 
the chemist, grinning. 

The young lawyers agreed it would make "a whale of a 
case." One would defend Scopes, the other press the chemist's 
charges in prosecution. Thus the case was arranged. 

It was a "natural." The press carried the story far and wide. 
An association of fundamentalists joined the prosecution and 
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called Bryan to champion the cause. A society interested in 
civil liberties hurried to the defense. Pulpits echoed with the 
controversy and men pounded tables from Maine to Califor- 
nia. The discussion flourished in religious societies, meetings of 
the intelligentsia, and country stores. 

Bryan, still an attorney at law from the old days in Nebraska, 
announced that here was a "duel to the death" between science 
and religion, and he proposed to stand forth for the Word 
whenever it wanted a champion. Clarence Darrow, one of the 
most successful defense attorneys of his time, was already in 
the arena and eagerly planning to reveal Bryan to the world, 
an opportunity he had sought for many years. With him came 
Dudley Field Malone. Writers and newspaper correspondents 
prepared to cover the trial, and transatlantic press services 
cleared their lines to send the news abroad. The English press 
was gleeful at this provincial hippodrome, even though re- 
minded somewhat acidly of a similar spectacle, not too long 
before, when W. E. Gladstone, fundamentalist, contended 
with Thomas Huxley, scientist, on the same question. 

In the gathering of thunderheads of controversy, young 
Scopes, free on bail, was all but forgotten. The contest now 
was between science and revealed religion, between Adam 
and his rib and the survival of the fittest, between Clarence 
Darrow, the brilliant and bitter agnostic, and William Jen- 
nings Bryan, the champion of many causes and now the de- 
fender of the faithful. Even for those who had little interest 
in the issue itself, the prospective tilt between Darrow and 
Bryan so alike in their love of the spotlight but so dissimilar 
in nature and capacity promised sheer drama. 

Bryan arrived in shirt sleeves and galluses, string tie and 
alpaca pantaloons, the Great Commoner, the friendliest man 
in America, perfectly at home in the dust and trivialities of 
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Main Street. He was older now, paunchy, and his great mane 
of hair had faded to a few straying wisps; but his voice was 
as magnificent as of old, and his enunciation only slightly im- 
paired by dentures. He was still Bryan, the same simple, 
kindly man, without intellectual or spiritual doubts. The coun- 
try had been kind to him. He had no bitterness, no awareness 
that he was now fumbling and had long since been left be- 
hind by the inexorable parade. He saw the Bible attacked 
and he stood forth to do battle, armed only with the Voice 
that had never failed him, and his faith undimmed and un- 
changed since boyhood. 

There is something of both pathos and majesty in his final 
stage entrance and exit. He strode into the lions' den, oblivi- 
ous to personal danger, supremely confident that no lion 
would be permitted to bare a claw against this modern Daniel. 
He was unaware of the absurdity of offering Faith as a re- 
buttal to Fact in a court of law. He had never told himself 
that Faith cannot depend upon Fact, else it wouldn't be 
Faith; and what he had not told himself he did not know. He 
never suspected that the phrase, "monkey trial," might have 
some implications personal to himself on the part of the more 
vitriolic correspondents. He didn't know, at the end, that 
the fundamentalists themselves would cover their faces rather 
than watch the slaughter. What he didn't know never harmed 
him, a fact that had long since driven his enemies to apoplexy, 
so that he emerged from the den of lions personally and sub- 
limely untouched the true miracle of the miracle-exploding 
Scopes trial. 

The population of the small town doubled and quadrupled 
as the spectators gathered. Darrow came, shirt-sleeved and 
sardonic, and Malone, a marvel of sartorial elegance, ignoring 
the heat and dressed as if to appear before the Supreme Court. 
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The courtroom was manifestly too small, and a platform was 
set up outside, against an outer wall, so that listeners might 
gather in any numbers in the courtyard and street. Bryan's 
voice, of course, could waken the echoes in the surrounding 
hills. The wider the terrain, the better he liked it. 

A metropolitan reporter sent what was perhaps the last 
kindly report of the battle-scarred old warrior's magnetism: 
a story transmitted the day before the trial opened. Bryan 
went to a hilltop at dusk to gather with some hundred or so of 
the faithful and a few of the curious. 

"Here, on a pitch-black hill, lighted only by a lamp and the 
distant flashes of lightning," Bryan delivered his talk. He 
looked like an old-time prophet with his flapping coat and elo- 
quent gestures, his aged face high-lighted and fading again. 
He called for a world revival of interest in the old religion. 
This movement, he prophesied, would sweep out of the fun- 
damentalist South and cross the seas until all peoples would 
feel a spiritual rebirth. One of the fruits would be the expul- 
sion from the schools of such science, man-made, as conflicts 
with the Word. . . . Pitiful phrases, these, and pitiful weapons 
with which to meet a Clarence Darrow; but his listeners, the 
reporter says, were inexpressibly moved, as countless thou- 
sands had been before them, by the witchery of the Voice 
and the indomitable courage that spoke through it. 

Then began the last scene of Bryan's public life and the 
slow, pitiless revelation of what thirty years of Chautauqua 
had done to the man. Both defense and prosecution knew the 
verdict in the trial was virtually a foregone conclusion. The 
law was on the books; Scopes had broken it; the jury would 
so hold. Actually there could be no defense. Bryan expected 
it to be a contest of oratory, with Darrow railing against the 
Word and himself standing up to the assault with beautiful, 
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ringing, devastating phrases. He had the phrases ready, hav- 
ing been at work on his speech for months: particularly the old 
dependable from the "Prince of Peace/' to the effect that it 
required infinitely more faith to believe in evolution than in 
the Bible story of man's creation. 

But Darrow was a lawyer and this was a court of law. Dar- 
row planned to attack Bryan himself and divulge at long last 
the shortcomings of the man. Darrow had no doubt of the 
outcome, nor of his ability to carry through his plan. Bryan 
had forgotten how to be a lawyer. Reality had now overtaken 
him, and it had some of the aspects of a bad dream. 

The defense pleaded that there was no conflict between 
the theory of evolution and the scriptural story of creation, 
and Darrow asked if Bryan would be willing to take the stand 
as a witness and be questioned. This was a direct challenge 
and a shrewd one. Bryan could not refuse to witness to the 
Word. He agreed, stipulating that he, in turn, might question 
Darrow. So he seated himself on the witness stand and ar- 
ranged himself comfortably to be torn to shreds. 

With slow, logical questioning Darrow began. Did Mr. 
Bryan believe the Bible, word for word, as written? Yes. 

Did he believe in the literal details of the stories contained 
therein? Yes. 

And in the animals going two by two into the ark? And 
the conversation reportedly engaged in by Balaam's ass? 
There was no possible answer for Bryan but another affirma- 
tive. Bryan tried time and again to shift the contest back to 
oratory, but Darrow was questioning a witness and knew well 
how to silence a speech from the witness stand. 

Did Bryan believe that Joshua commanded the sun to stand 
still and it hung motionless in the sky? Yes, of course. 

Did he believe, then, that the earth went around the sun, 
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as science indicated, or did he believe that the sun actually 
rose and set as it appears to do, and would Bryan insist that 
children be taught according to this belief? 

Bryan was mopping his face and crying out that Darrow 
was trying to destroy all religious faith; but Darrow was piti- 
less. Did Bryan believe that all women today suffered the pains 
of childbirth solely because Eve bit the apple in the Garden of 
Eden? 

"Do you believe, Mr. Bryan, that the serpent was doomed 
thereafter, as a punishment, to crawl on its belly?" 

"Yes." 

"Will you tell us then, Mr. Bryan, how the serpent got 
around before it crawled on its belly?" 

It was a one-sided contest Bryan's views on religion suited 
the man and were suitable for him. He could have held them 
deep in his heart as a daily solace and guide, and none could 
challenge his right and belief, but when his voice betrayed 
him into trumpeting them far and wide as facts, he was con- 
testing in Darrow's field rather than his own. And Darrow 
was pushing him, step by step, into the final corner. 

The questioning continued until Bryan admitted he had 
studied no other religion, knew little of science, had formed 
his opinions as a boy, and had never changed his beliefs on 
any point. 

He was forced to assert that the anti-evolution law was just, 
and so by gradual but inevitable stages was presented as will- 
ing to legislate over every man's conscience, to prosecute and 
jail free men because of their religious beliefs, and to make 
Faith a matter of politics rather than individual responsibility 
and conscience. 

Here he found himself wrestling with himself, since these 
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admissions were directly contrary to his own convictions. He 
had spent a lifetime lecturing on the obligations of the indi- 
vidual conscience and the privilege of individual freedom. 
He had said, thousands of times, in his "Prince of Peace" and 
millions remembered it word for word "I recognize that the 
most important things in life lie outside the realm of govern- 
ment, and that more depends upon what the individual does 
for himself than upon what the government can do for him." 
That was his belief, not this government-controlled religion 
into which he had been forced, step by step, without knowing 
which step was the false one. 

When court adjourned for the day and he escaped, hot 
and furious and somewhat baffled, he was in the headlines of 
the nation as an ignoramus and an unreasoning man, an empty 
sounding box of phrases he couldn't even justify to himself. 
He didn't see this entirely, but he sensed it, and it disturbed 
him. Still, tomorrow was yet to come. He could pillory Dar- 
row then, and Darrow would find the evolution theory to be 
hard to defend too. Bryan's well-rounded phrases would show 
up the inadequacies of science. It couldn't be otherwise. He 
rehearsed a few of his best phrases, made out a good meal, 
and went to sleep to prepare for the morrow. 

He did not know that the damage was done and Darrow 
needed only to end the farce. The revelation of Bryan's in- 
adequacy was presented to the nation as proof that the theo- 
ries he championed were equally decrepit. By identifying 
himself with the cause, Bryan had brought the cause itself 
to some vague and inexplicable defeat. By proclaiming him- 
self champion, he had done his cause the faith of simple 
people the greatest damage in his power. 

All of this, however, escaped Bryan. Criticism and ridicule 
of himself had always been "misunderstanding." He had no 
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idea that his own followers were walking apart from one an- 
other with averted eyes. 

The next day the judge ruled that this questioning was im- 
material and irrelevant, and Darrow evaded the necessity of 
taking the stand to be questioned in his turn. Bryan was baffled 
by this, but he remembered that the case must still be summed 
up before the jury, and he could then make a speech which 
would tear evolution to shreds. . . . This was perhaps better, 
after all. There is no give and take in a speech. He could 
speak his convictions and his voice would convince and re- 
assure. When Bryan said, "I know this to be true," the jury 
would think, as a thousand Chautauqua audiences had thought 
before: "He has figured it out. He knows. It must be true." 

Actually he missed the sea of upturned faces in the Chau- 
tauqua tent, the unquestioning acceptance, the sound of his 
own voice rolling on and on, unopposed, persuasive, hypnotic, 
both to the audience and to his own ears. The Chautauqua 
applause always set the seal of approval on all he said, made 
its verity final. 

But in this forum, this court of law, no holds were barred. 
The defense waived its right to address the jury. This meant 
that the prosecution must follow suit, and Bryan could not 
make that summing-up speech to the jury. The jury reported 
its verdict. Scopes was guilty. The judge set his fine at one 
hundred dollars and the trial was over. 

Bryan hurried to his rooms to prepare his speech for the 
printer. Now, at last, the confusing affair was done and he 
could stride again on familiar ground. A printed speech could 
be distributed to the faithful without a rebuttal attached. The 
arguments would be presented without somebody taking 
verbal thrusts at him. A thousand audiences would call for 
Bryan to deliver this speech. Under the spell of his voice they 
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would laugh at evolution, sob with joy over the ultimate and 
never-doubted triumph of Faith. Thus he was "intoxicated 
and betrayed by his own verbal facility and fluency ," according 
to a contemporary writer. 

Much has been made of how quickly Bryan's death fol- 
lowed the Scopes fiasco, as if he had died of a broken heart. 
Actually, as his wife reports, he was not saddened by the trial. 
He had not yet realized that his day was done. He gave the 
speech to the printer at Chattanooga and went with Mrs. 
Bryan to Winchester, to stay with old friends. He was given 
a gala luncheon on the lawn, with 132 guests in attendance, 
and he made a speech that was well received. He was in good 
spirits the next morning, "pleased with himself, and his heart 
fuU of cheer." 

The proofs of his speech arrived and he looked them over 
and rejoiced. "He told me how pleased he was with the new 
speech," Mrs. Bryan reported. "How very accurate the lino- 
type man had been, how fine the general appearance of the 
printed page would be" an oddly significant standard by 
which to measure a speech "and he went to church, where he 
made a beautiful prayer, his last public utterance." 

The sands of his life were all .but run out. He returned to 
Sunday dinner and ate heartily, with his customary enjoyment. 
He always had had a splendid appetite one critic called it 
"ferocious" and this last meal was no exception. He went to 
lie down for a nap, and after several hours his wife became 
concerned lest the length of his sleep disturb his night's rest. 
She sent to have him wakened. They found him dead. 

Thus he was spared, his wife said, "the infirmities of old 
age, the weakness and pain of prolonged illness, the dreary 
slow approach to the grave." 

The trial ended July 21. Bryan died July 25 ? 1925, and once 
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more, for the last time, the compositors set his name into a 
banner line on the front pages of every daily paper in the na- 
tion. 

Bryan was spared many things by this final blessing of 
death in his sleep a death that comes, romanticists say, only 
to kindly men who deserve it. It was as if he had been saved 
from a realization of himself by some higher force that snatched 
him, in pity, from the inevitable awakening. 

He never had to know that Chautauqua also was lying under 
the shadow of death, its course run, its work ended. Never 
more would Chautauqua have gathered audiences for him, 
nor waved her banners on Main Street in his honor, nor warmed 
his heart with applause. The year of 1924 had been Chautau- 
qua^ jubilee year, the biggest in her history; but the cancer of 
exploitation had gnawed at her very bones. These two great 
American institutionsChautauqua and William Jennings 
Bryan were born in the same period of time, grew to full stat- 
ure in the Middle West, joined forces and served their time on 
the American stage, and died within a year of each other. 

His wife made her final comment: "Among the losses suf- 
fered by Mr. Bryan's going, the stilling of his voice is to me 
the most irreparable. I speak of his voice, not of what he said, 
but of the beauty of his voice. It had a reverberating quality 
that could ring out with bell-like clearness without forcing or 
straining. His intonation and expression were excellent. There 
was no stumbling or hesitation; the words flowed along like 
the current of a' stream. He used simple words and colloquial 
expressions. The uneducated as well as the learned could un- 
derstand him perfectly." 

From the record it could stand as his adequate epitaph: "I 
speak of his voice, not of what he said . . " And yet was there 
something more? 
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They carried his body to Washington, D.C., and along the 
way the crowds gathered to watch the train pass. If it stopped, 
hundreds crowded in to heap flowers on his casket and thou- 
sands waited outside to come in if they could. All day and all 
night the crowds gathered, waiting by the right of way, if for 
nothing more than to glimpse the funeral coach and wave their 
last Chautauqua salute with fluttering handkerchiefs as the 
Greatest of Them All passed on his last trip down the line. 
They buried him in Arlington National Cemetery, and all over 
the country men's eyes were wet because a simple, kindly man 
was dead and the magnificent Voice would never be heard 
again. 

Few potentates or kings or other "great men" of history have 
been mourned by so many millions, which is the final enigma 
in the phenomenon of William Jennings Bryan. 



CHAPTER IS 



The Talent Sweats 



Sufferings of the Performers Mechanics of Circuit 
Chautauqua Emotional Difficulties behind the Scenes 
The Talent Warns the Management 



Those unfortunates whom the managers referred to carelessly 
as "the talent" were the durable troupers who, for a fee, pro- 
vided the music, lectures, drama, and other items of entertain- 
ment and uplift in a thousand brown tents. Some of these 
unsuspecting performers went down the line a single season 
and then hurried off, numb or screaming, to less rigorous pur- 
suits; but many, like the indestructible Bryan, returned to the 
man-killing circuits year after year. 

They were the true Spartans of Chautauqua. They faced 
six to fifteen or more weeks of solid booking, or as much as 120 
consecutive daily appearances. The tents were sure to be a 
combination of Turkish bath and furnace, the hotels' "bed and 
board" must be taken "as is/* and the rigid schedule permitted 
no holiday or recreation. When automobiles came into general 
use the weary talent could side-step some of the pre-dawn 
train schedules and the endless hours on rocking, jolting, cin- 
der-strewn seats, but there was no avoiding the tents, the 
hotels, or the all-pervading summer heat. 
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A stern eye was fixed upon the talent at all times. Take for 
instance the orders from Dr. Paul M. Pearson, director of the 
Swarthmore Chautauquas, in 1916: 

"Please do not perform free of charge at any social engage- 
ment in towns where you are scheduled. 

"Please say only complimentary things of any hotel, town, 
railroad., committee, superintendent, or anybody or anything. 

"Please remember you are on a pedestal, advertised and 
looked up to in each community. Be dignified in greeting other 
performers whom you might meet on your trip. For one widely 
known person to shout, 'Hello, Bill/ to another, to slap another 
familiarly on the back, is usually against Chautauqua." 

At the beginning of the circuit the week's talent usually 
gathered in a "hail-and-farewelT party, where some of the 
troupers met for the first and often for 'the last time. The hotel 
would be crowded with performers milling about, locating 
their baggage, finding friends or rivals, and displaying samples 
of their vocal or musical wares. At this point, also for the last 
time, they were fresh and healthy and in the inscrutable 
tradition of troupers down through the ages even eager for 
the flagellation that lay ahead. Only the superintendent, the 
tent boys, and the Junior Chautauqua Girl who entertained 
the children would remain after this first day; the others must 
move on, day after succeeding day, booked solidly down the 
line. 

There would be a surprising variety of talent in the line-up. 
The group might include a sad-eyed baritone; a Kentucky 
colonel complete with wide hat and goatee, and distressed be- 
cause he must be surreptitious about the whisky flask in his 
bag; a bald and paunchy clergyman and two other lecturers, 
one male and one female; a double quartet of coal-black Plan- 
tation Singers; yodlers from the Swiss Alps, wearing Swiss 
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costumes on the platform and off as part of their build-up; a 
scientist; a light-opera company presenting Pinafore complete 
with nautical costumes; a company of prestidigitators; a trio of 
two women and a man, pianist, vocalist, and violinist; and an 
orchestra of twenty-two identically dressed girls, varying in 
charm but one and all girlishly eager to make good on the cir- 
cuit. 

The merry party soon broke up. The First Day talent the 
magicians set the stage, read the minds of the audience, took 
rabbits out of hats, and boarded the train for the next day's 
opening performance at a town forty miles along the track. 
They would never see the remaining talent again, except as 
schedules might overlap or the trails cross at a junction. 

The Second Day people sorted themselves out, presented 
their concert, lectured in ringing tones, and in their turn dis- 
appeared into the long tunnel of bookings that stretched 
ahead. 

The Third Day performers set up the scientist's test tubes, 
drank the ice-water pitcher dry, strutted the stage for a brief 
hour, and went away. Behind them, in due order, came the 
Fourth Day and the Fifth Day and the Sixth Day, and finally 
the Closing Day talent mounted the platform and gave their 
all. 

Now the tent came flapping down, and the folding chairs, 
the ticket booth, and the speakers' platform were knocked into 
convenient shape and loaded into the waiting railroad car. The 
college boys on the crew said good-by to whatever acquaint- 
ances they had made during the week, the superintendent 
mailed in the money and the contract for next year, and off 
they went. 

Always the First Day talent broke the trail, with the town 
gay and expectant, the audience titillated. The succeeding days 
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followed at one another's heels, moving inexorably like the 
various pairs of legs of a caterpillar, apparently free to work 
independently, but always tied to the same spot in the trun- 
dling body. And always the Closing Day talent found the 
grounds littered with scraps of program and torn pennants, 
the audience surfeited with entertainment. 

The circuit had been laid out with the care of an assembly 
line, with every conceivable mishap guarded against, but that 
inevitable monkey wrench in the best-laid schemes the human 
equation always disturbed the routine. The genial manager 
would be far away, pleasantly computing the season's take in 
his headquarters office; it was the harassed and perspiring 
superintendent out on the line whose scar tissue thickened with 
each temperamental outburst. 

A typical season's record, reported 1 by one of the circuit's 
jaundiced heroes, gives more than a hint of the emotional gym- 
nastics that enlivened backstage life along the line. 

On this Midwest circuit, the Third Day lecturer, a violently 
red-haired young author, became bored after two repetitions 
of his own lecture and changed the text. Since this disturbed 
the advance publicity throughout the balance of the circuit, a 
reprimand came down from headquarters. This resulted in a 
still greater disturbance; the author departed in a huff and was 
replaced by a less talented but more dependable speaker whose 
ears were soothed rather than irritated by the sound of his 
own voice. And programs already printed had to be corrected, 
of course, all down the line. 

The twenty-two female singers on the Fourth Day left curl- 
ing irons, handkerchiefs, sheet music, toothbrushes, jewelry, 
hosiery, and unmentionables scattered through the preceding 
towns and wired or telephoned back after each departure to 

x See Bibliography Ellerbe. 
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ask the patient but soon blushing Fifth Day clergyman to round 
up these missing articles and bring them along in his own suit- 
case. 

The Third Day female Swiss yodler fell in love with the sad- 
eyed Second Day baritone. Since he was usually leaving just 
as she arrived, she either went along with him ahead of sched- 
ule or held him languishing and helpless until he had missed 
his train and had to be rerouted across country via a fast-step- 
ping livery rig. 

The Commodore in the Pinafore troupe developed a mighty 
thirst, and when the unrehearsed lurch in his seagoing roll 
could no longer be hidden from the local committee down in 
front, he had to be demoted and an ordinary seaman tempo- 
rarily elevated to gold braid. They lost one costume trunk for 
three days, and half of the once-natty tars had to appear in 
travel-worn street clothes. 

In the trio, the lady pianist fell in love with the pale young 
violinist, and her intensity so alarmed that sensitive soul that 
he could scarcely tune his instrument. To add to his discour- 
agement, he attracted the professional jealousy of the lady 
soloist, an enormous and billowy soprano. If his violin solo 
lasted longer than her vocal number, if his obbligato swelled 
too loudly, or the applause for his "Meditation" was greater 
than that accorded her own aria from Madame Butterfly, it 
meant open warfare, with screaming barrages in the night and 
a guerrilla campaign on the train next morning. 

The pianist attempted to defend her dazed lover by miscu- 
ing the soprano's accompaniments or setting the wrong key, 
and the subsequent hair-pulling exploded into a brawl which 
involved the superintendent, the crew boys, the Junior Chau- 
tauqua supervisor, and an unfortunate scout from headquarters 
who chanced to be passing through. Finally the prima donna 
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issued her ultimatum; henceforth she would appear solo only, 
never in an ensemble number. The loyal pianist refused to ac- 
company her, and the hapless violinist took his violin and stole 
away alone into the night. Since he left pianist and vocalist 
hysterical with frustration rooted in both love and hate, an- 
other trio and a new change in the advance program had to 
come down wearily from headquarters. 

Despite these occasionally clashing gears, the assembly line 
ground on inexorably. The first month was plain hard work. 
The second month was a matter of furious endurance, with 
each misplaced handbag and each long walk back from the 
grounds causing a gnashing of teeth. The third month was like 
a desert scene in a melodrama, burning sun, unquenchable 
thirst, sand over everything. The end was in sight; it was a 
matter of hanging on. Not only days counted, but the dragging 
hours. Only the Plantation Singers pretended to enjoy life 
during that last month. Their white linen clothing was always 
crisp and fresh, the white covers on their concert chairs spot- 
less, their teeth flashing as frequently on the last day as they 
had in the opening week. 

Another feature that might be amusing for the first month 
became almost intolerable by sheer repetition. That was the 
Junior Chautauqua. The youngsters were organized by what- 
ever settlement worker, teacher on vacation, or dancer at lib- 
erty had been engaged for this chore. She was always a young 
woman of sprightly disposition, often toothy, and quite, quite 
sure of her ability to charm and uplift the dear little ones. 

The First Day heard her announcement that this year well 
have the Grandest Hawaiian Pageant, and over there in the 
prop trunk see, we're being professional were the sweetest 
costumes and leis and ukes for everybody, and this beautiful 
pageant will be presented for Mumsie and Daddy, so we must 
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all do our best. The First Day went on, and sure enough, an- 
other sprightly female made the identical announcement in the 
next town, and so on and on until the seventh town was passed, 
and the eighth town disclosed the first girl over again; and the 
other members of the company were sure at last that they must 
listen to this synthetic gaiety for ninety days without a break. 

The Second Day saw the costumes distributed and the 
dancers being introduced to their one-two, one-two routine. 
And so down the line they saw nothing else. The Third Day 
knew no part of the junior pageant but the awkwardness of 
practicing, and the Fourth and Fifth Day witnessed with fatal 
precision the one unchanging part in the identical pageant. It 
was like a phonograph stuttering on a cracked record, and it 
seemed sometimes as if it might drive them to screaming mad- 
ness. 

If it hadn't been for the audiences, they would all have gone 
mad long before the season was through. But the audiences 
managed to stir a spark of inspiration in the jaded hearts. Each 
hot, dusty small town might look like the last, the brown tents 
become indistinguishable, and the superintendents and crew 
men blur into a composite weariness, but new people were 
always waiting, beaming and receptive. 

There were weathered farmers, still-faced women, shop- 
keepers, bespectacled professional men and their wives and 
children, young girls and young men. All were hungry for 
music, for drama, for the glimpse of wider interest offered 
ever so sketchily by the scientist and his test tubes. All were 
tied to the mental poverty of Main Street, yearning for some- 
thing, outside themselves, grateful for what they got, patiently 
winnowing through chaff and bombast and triteness to garner 
the few grains of inspiration. 

No seasoned trouper could resist such a receptive audience. 
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The talent would rise, day after day, out of their wilted and 
dusty despair, and make yet another effort. It carried them 
through the season. Time and again a lecturer started down 
the line, tongue in cheek, counting only the day's earnings; 
or a musician carried his worn-out numbers and his weary 
resentment to the platform; and each somehow rose above him- 
self and did his best. 

Troupe after troupe came back furious with the Chautauqua 
managers who engaged the mediocre, insincere, and mouthy 
performers whose lectures they had heard every day, over and 
over, for three months. The theory that anything was good 
enough for Main Street, since there was no competition, en- 
raged the honest talent. The people asked for bread, and they 
were given all too often a form of saccharin sawdust that 
finally came to be stigmatized as "Chautauqua stuff/' 

Occasionally a musician watched his audiences, seeking 
some unusually responsive youngster who might profit from 
encouragement. Once a noted sculptor spent a summer on the 
circuit, his chief purpose being to find talent among the scions 
of the sticks. Some of the orchestras and bands were genu- 
inely good, musically capable, and honest in delivering full 
value, within the confines of the fatiguing schedule. But these 
were the sensitive ones, and they could not follow through, 
year after year. Once down the line was enough for a life- 
time. 

Therein lay one of the seeds of Chautauqua's decline and 
fall. The tight booking that made the circuits successful at the 
same time drove away the best talent and left the field open 
for amateurs frankly unable to obtain a booking elsewhere, 
or for the professional "Chautauqua people/* too often thick- 
skinned, insensitive, and empty-minded. So the ranks were 
filled from below, and the level of Chautauqua talent declined 
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even while the circuits reached farther and farther into the 
rural areas, 

Meanwhile years of Chautauqua widened the interest of 
the audiences, improved their taste ? and gave them a standard 
of excellence upon which the new talent could be judged. 
Moving pictures, with their unlimited range of vivid interests, 
were commonly available. Automobiles and good roads gave 
new freedom of choice. Chautauqua was no longer the only 
entertainment available to the small towns. The radio, too, was 
on its way to becoming a household gadget. Chautauqua at its 
best could have met this competition, but the flavor and tex- 
ture of sawdust had begun to taint the Chautauqua casserole. 

Time and again the warning came, sometimes from Main 
Street, sometimes from the talent, that Chautauqua must raise 
its standards. The people deserved more respect and a genuine 
inspiration. The people were patient and always hoping, but 
too often disappointed. Meanwhileand up to the eleventh 
hour the advance agents pushed the booking of new towns, 
and the statistics proved that Chautauqua was more firmly 
based than ever. 

The question has always been: "What happened to Chau- 
tauqua?" The answer is that the truism, vox populi, vox Dei,~ 
the voice of the people is the voice of God was never more 
aptly proved. A one-man protest is a voice crying in a wilder- 
ness. When enough men speak in unison, the mightiest of 
human institutions Is doomed. 

One season the managers reported an astounding total of 
towns booked, an army of performers engaged, and an audi- 
ence of twenty millions assured. Many a spokesman for Chau- 
tauqua predicted that the movement would always be a part 
of the American scene. The next year brown tents stayed 
folded in their winter storage, and platforms and ticket booths 
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were empty and forgotten. The whole edifice was based on 
booking individual towns, which meant that individuals within 
these towns must sign the Chautauqua contract; and when two 
hundred thousand once-dependable signers said, in effect, 
"Enough is enough," the dream was over. 



CHAPTER 14 



Ten Little, Nine Little Indians 



The Tent CrewsJunior Chautauqua Girl Growth of 
Child-Welfare Idea Contribution of Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton Woodcraft Indians Impact on Boy Scout 
Movement 



In many ways the tent crew had the pleasantest job on the 
whole Chautauqua setup. Chosen for the most part from col- 
leges and universities, muscled, mannered, and personable, 
they earned from fifteen to twenty dollars a week, working 
enough to keep fit; they toured the semi-rural areas with some- 
what the status of crown princes, adored and admired and 
with a minimum of responsibility. 

Not for them the worry of keeping the talent in line; not in 
their hands the rebooking of the contract, with success or 
failure marked up at the end of each week. They had, in effect, 
a continual vacation. Three or four of them accompanied each 
big tent, riding in the baggage car and carrying along their 
own small tent to be set up at the rear of the lot. 

They settled down in the town for a week's stay, with many 
free hours to make acquaintances and ripen friendships. Once 
the tent was up, the seats and rostrum placed and the program 
under way, their duties were mainly policing, upkeep, and 
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ticket taking, with an occasional opportunity to join a chorus 
or carry a spear on the platform. Unless an emergency devel- 
opeda windstorm, some damage to the canvas, or fire they 
were interrupted during the day only enough to make their 
sojourn pleasant. 

They were on constant guard against fire in the tinder-dry 
Middle West summer the managers did not forbid smok- 
ers among the crew but preferred those who smoked pipes 
rather than cigarettes and a belligerent inebriate might cause 
trouble. Otherwise the tent boys could spend their time pleas- 
antly among the local young people. Those with ambition could 
learn the business and go on to booking, superintending, or 
even into bureau management. Chautauqua held the door 
wide open for any young man with the right mixture of abili- 
ties. The unambitious could divert themselves in any fashion 
they wished, just so their conduct did not reflect discredit on 
Chautauqua. 

All of the circuits used college men. They made a pleasing, 
somewhat cultural atmosphere around the tent and set it apart 
from the circus. The job was much sought after, especially on 
those circuits that ran through the vacation areas. Redpath- 
Horner grumbled good-naturedly in 1915, "Of the four million 
college men applying for summer work, four million want to 
go to California, while the rest are willing to go to Texas and 
Arkansas." Actually there were around six thousand employed 
in this manner each summer at the peak of Chautauqua. 

The impact of these personable lads on the small towns can 
only be estimated. The awakening of envy and ambition among 
the home-town boys, the fluttering interest roused in the young 
women, the approval of the older people all of these must 
have contributed to the vast increase in college enrollment 
marked up in the early twenties. 
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Similarly, Chautauqua gave young women opportunities 
they had never enjoyed before. Not only was the platform 
open for dramatic readers, singers, and artists of all kinds, but 
female lecturers were permitted even encouraged to troupe 
the country in greater numbers than the nation had seen be- 
fore or has since. And Chautauqua did not discriminate be- 
tween men and women on the business side of the circuit. 
Any woman who could book the contracts could have a job 
instantly, with the same pay, expense allowance, and bonus 
offered the men. Women were managers, superintendents, 
ticket takers, and diplomats. Sponsors asking to see a repre- 
sentative from the bureau learned not to be surprised when a 
woman turned up. And on the larger circuits, the Junior Chau- 
tauqua Girl, carrying on her work competently, was as much 
a part of the picture as the tent itself. 

The Junior Chautauqua was at first regarded as an unimpor- 
tant cog in the vast Chautauqua machine. The whole thing 
began, simply enough, from the necessity of keeping the chil- 
dren out of mischief while their elders attended the programs. 
But a liability was soon recognized as a potential asset, and 
managers seized upon and expanded the asset at once. 

And the cavorting of the "small fry" around the junior tent, 
incidentally, marked the beginnings of many a major current 
which today wheels through our modern stream. 

At first the bureaus engaged some young woman to lead 
the community's robust offspring on a bird walk or tree-naming 
expedition. Then the story hour developed, and presently the 
children were training for a pageant or pantomime. Finally a 
more than ordinarily astute manager decided to enlarge the 
pageant idea and place it on the adult program, so that admir- 
ing parents and relatives could watch their young hopefuls 
perform. 
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This paid off at once. Children were soon besieging their 
elders for tickets, to the benefit o the box office, and many 
unimpressed parents themselves bought tickets to see Junior's 
performance. Soon a whole generation was growing up in the 
shadow of the brown tents, and it appeared that Chautauqua 
was busy perpetuating itself through the ancient formula: 
"Catch them young, mold their thinking, and they're yours." 

However, though Chautauqua proved to have no future 
and the junior movement collapsed with its parent house of 
cards, today's supervised playgrounds, youth-training centers, 
community pageants, and nationwide interest in juvenile de- 
linquency were rooted to a large extent in the enormously 
widespread Chautauqua influence. The groundwork was laid 
in Chautauqua for movies for children, newspaper organiza- 
tion of children's clubs, Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls and other 
groups, junior orchestras, summer camps, and a host of activi- 
ties of a similar nature. 

Some of these results followed directly in the wake of Chau- 
tauqua. Some, equally interesting, were indirect. An example 
of the latter is the influence exerted on American youth by a 
kind and cultured gentleman named Ernest Thompson Seton. 

Seton was born in England in 1860 (to the name of Ernest 
Seton Thompson, which he changed somewhere along his 
career) and was reared in Canada on J. Fenimore Cooper and 
Canadian wild Life. Presently he became an American resident, 
a well-known writer of outdoor stories, and an ardent disciple 
of the outdoor life. 

Superficially his career seems to owe nothing to Chautauqua; 
and Chautauqua, being non-existent, can tender no apologies 
to Seton. Actually, in a roundabout fashion, Chautauqua 
robbed Seton of a measure of fame that was rightfully his. 

Having published such works as Wild Animals I Have 
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Known, Lobo the Wolf, and similar stories, Seton concluded 
that the science of the outdoors had "made men out of brutish 
materials and in its highest form may save him from decay/' 
Half our diseases, he said, are in our minds, and the other half 
in our houses. So the outdoor life must be promoted, and since 
we could not all live outdoors, there must be a plan for vaca- 
tion and holiday outdoor living to get whole families out on 
every possible occasion. 

This was around 1900. With the object of saving the Amer- 
ican nation from decay, he decided to work through the young, 
and he devised the "science of woodcraft" that would make 
these outdoor excursions exciting and educational and draw 
more and more people outdoors. 

An organization for boys and girls needed a symbolic figure 
who would be the ideal woodcraftsman. He considered and 
rejected the gypsies, King Arthur, Robin Hood, and Daniel 
Boone and finally remembered good old Leatherstocking, who 
stalks with dignity and a noble heart through Cooper's books. 
After all, the Noble Red Man was the first outdoor American, 
and Seton fixed on him as the symbol for the woodcraft train- 
ing. 

Now he was up against a mass of prejudice that held the dead 
Indian to be the only good Indian. So he must build the Noble 
Red Man to heroic proportions in the eyes of the young. He 
accordingly presented him in a romanticized setting of tepee, 
beaded shirt, and feathered war bonnet, with an infinity of 
high principles; and he included with the woodcraft studies 
such trivial but fascinating details as the council fire, the cere- 
monials, the dances, the sign language, the art of following a 
trail, the secrets of smoke signaling. 

As the Woodcraft Indians took definite shape in Seton's 
mind, he organized carefully. He named the Little Lodge for 
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boys and girls under twelve years of age, the Big Lodge for 
youngsters up to eighteen, and the Medicine Lodge for their 
parents and adult friends. While the youngsters flitted about 
in the ceremonials, the older ones could sit in their Indian 
costumes around the council fire and offer their wise and dig- 
nified observations on the art of living. 

Seton announced his new organization, "The Woodcraft In- 
dians" in the Ladies' Home Journal in 1902, and immediately 
the first lodge was formed in New York State. Other lodges 
sprang up like mushrooms, and the glorious fun of being a 
Woodcraft Indian spread across state after state, with Seton 
pushing the movement along through his writings and his 
personal help. The movement came close to being a "natural/' 
and had nothing interfered, the rituals would today have been 
chanted in every home and Seton*s name known all over the 
world. 

But Chautauqua was in the American picture, and Chau- 
tauqua had a need for something like the Woodcraft Indians. 
The Hawaiian motif was not yet familiar to Americans, and 
King Arthur and Midsummer Night's Dream were a little 
elaborate for the juniors. The Woodcraft Indians, with a little 
adjustment to suit the time schedule, were made to order. 

So along the circuit the Junior Chautauqua Girls carried the 
trappings and supervised the ceremonials and work classes. 
Along the line the tiny warriors whooped and grunted; their 
sisters in costume applauded the braves; their mothers indul- 
gently donned the squaw costumes and sat, hiding their dis- 
comfort, around the council fires. 

Seton had no patent on his games and ceremonials. Anyone 
could have access to his Birch Bark Roll in which these de- 
lightful mysteries were set out. So presently the Cariboo Dance 
and the Hunter's Dance and the others were a common part 
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of boyhood life in Chautauqua towns, and anybody could join 
the game. Without group leadership and with the interest 
frittered away, the whole woodcraft movement slowed down. 
Chautauqua had typically seized the ' trappings and the fun 
and made them common to all, while missing the central lesson 
of the outdoor life. 

When the Boy Scouts came into the scene the youngsters 
had learned to "belong to something," but the Woodcraft In- 
dian lore was weary and bedraggled. The military character of 
the Scouts roused the opposition of many individuals and 
groups who deplored it as a "glorification of war/' but despite 
these arguments, despite its alien atmosphere and foreign 
birth, the Boy Scout group received a charter from Congress 
in 1917 and spread across the United States. Seton at first lent 
his support to the new group, perhaps believing that the en- 
ergy devoted to this movement would naturally flow into the 
more American lore of the woods; but he abandoned this belief 
in 1916 just before the Scouts received their national charter 
and broke away from the group he now recognized as rivals. 
He tried to nullify some of the Chautauqua influence by 
changing the name to "Woodcraft Boys" and "Woodcraft 
Girls/' but he was too late. His league was left far in the rear, 
and by 1931 the remnants could be gathered onto his own 
ranch near Santa Fe, New Mexico. Here he trained what few 
leaders offered themselves for the Woodcraft League and re- 
iterated the "Gospel of the Blue Sky, the Message of the Red 
Man" to a world that no longer listened. 

It may or may not be pure coincidence that from the Chau- 
tauqua generation also arose the "New Deal" leaders in In- 
dian reform. Their doctrines were strangely reminiscent of the 
old Woodcraft Indians. The Red Man was no longer to be 
forced into "Americanization," as had been the Indian Service 
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policy since 1887, but must be encouraged to retain his old 
rituals, ceremonials, habits of dress, and standards of living, 
with his own tepee under the blue sky, and he must relearn 
the dances celebrating the clubbing of the bear, the killing of 
the caribou, and the mating of the eagle. 

Around 1926 the Indian Health Service began to improve 
the lot of the American Indian, and in 1932 the government 
policy changed to the "New Deal for the Indians," which per- 
mitted the Red Man the fullest possible self-expression. And 
in recent years the Indian population has reached a total close 
to the estimate for 1492, when Columbus discovered the con- 
tinent. 

Thus it is possible that Seton's efforts have aided the In- 
dian himself. That Chautauqua did its part in the enormous 
field of youth training is unquestioned. 



CHAPTER 15 



Chautauqua Abroad 



Ellison Expands into Canada Sends Bookers to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand-~"She-Caught-Yah"Brief 
History of Australian Venture End of the World 
Brotherhood Dream 



Most of the managers of the large circuits were content with 
their own territory and respected a gentleman's agreement 
which divided continental United States into well-defined 
areas. J. Roy Ellison, the giant of them all, whose combined 
circuits embraced twelve hundred towns, had boundless am- 
bition. When he found his domestic expansion halted by the 
gentleman's agreement, his questing eye began to rove beyond 
the borders of the United States, 

"Boundless ambition" does not correctly describe Ellison's 
viewpoint. Incredible as it seems, Ellison believed in Chau- 
tauqua its uplift, its inspiration, its cultural stature even 
though he should have known, from his inside view of the 
imposing structure as both architect and builder, how brittle 
were its foundations and supporting pillars. More incredible 
is that Ellison today 1 still professes to be puzzled by the 

*At this writing, 1947, the venerable dean of the tent Chautauquas is 
living in comfortable retirement in Portland, Oregon, 
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collapse of what he insists should have remained a permanent 
institution though it is doubtful if the great impresario him- 
self knows to what extent his enthusiasm for Chautauqua's 
"uplift" was entangled with its awe at its money-making 
caliber. 

In any event, when one of his industrious managers, J. M. 
Erickson, came to him in 1915 with a proposal to invade 
western Canada, Ellison inclined an attentive ear. He con- 
sulted C. H. White, his partner. White, lukewarm, placed his 
objections on the material rather than idealistic plane: they 
were making plenty of money; they already had plenty of 
problems; they'd better stay where they were. 

Ellison, who never forgot how easily and without capital 
they had launched their giant system at Bozeman, Montana, 
then made a proposal: "If you'll agree to let me risk five thou- 
sand dollars of the company money, Til pay any further losses, 
if any, out of my own pocket/' 

On this basis White yielded, and Ellison's lieutenant, 
Erickson, set off eagerly for Calgary, Alberta, his enthusiasm 
whetted by the promise of a one-third interest in the Ca- 
nadian business, a salary of four thousand dollars a year, and 
a ten-per-cent slice of the over-all profit. 

The venture was a success, even though the Canadians 
had no idea why anything should be called by the awkward 
name of "Chautauqua." In deference to their sturdy indi- 
vidualism Ellison called the circuit the "Canadian Fall 
Festivals," prepared the equipment, and booked the talent. 
Erickson presented the "Festivals" in fifty towns, with each 
guarantee paid in full and with a surprisingly large percentage 
of single-ticket sales the latter detail, of course, being most 
encouraging to ambitious managers. 

Instead of taking a loss the Canadian circuit poured new 
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money into the Ellison-White treasury, and Ellison began 
to look farther afield. Why not extend Chautauqua through- 
out the world? Where was there an American-born move- 
ment better equipped to "create a more friendly, fraternal 
feeling among nations"? Cecil Rhodes, with his Oxford 
scholarships, and other great men had helped break down 
barriers between world powers. Who knew but that the 
name of Ellison, too, might one day appear on the inter- 
national roll of honor? That it would probably be a money- 
making venture, too, was a detail that historians could be 
depended on to pass over as immaterial, as in the case of 
Rhodes and his empire building. 

Because his headquarters were on the Pacific coast, 
Australia beckoned as the first foreign field to conquer. Once 
the circuits were established there, the next step could be 
India or South Africa. China waited, and Japan was a friendly 
and fawning nationthis was 1917 thirsting for all things 
American. Russia was still in a state of chaos, but as soon as 
the war was over England and western Europe would un- 
questionably be ripe and ready. . . . 

From this Alexandrian dream came the attempted "in- 
vasion" of Australia Chautauqua's first and staggering defeat. 
Up to this point Ellisonand Chautauquahad dined con- 
sistently on the strong meat of success, and the coldness 
with which Australians greeted all that Chautauqua was 
presumed to stand for was as astounding as it was unprece- 
dented. Ellison not only lost money, which was a blow to his 
morale; he was as bewildered as a small boy who rushes 
home hungry and sure of welcome, only to find the table 
empty and the hearth grown cold. 

This ruinous chapter of Chautauqua~the Australian 
debacle has never before been recorded, mainly because 
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its principals thereafter hurried away from it in thought. Even 
today the surviving heroes of the Australian venture speak 
of it unwillingly, for the humorous aspects of the catastrophe 
are still submerged in the debris of shattered illusions. 

Ellison selected his best advance agents for the task and 
sent them, sure of victory, across six thousand miles of 
ocean. Head of the group was Earl C. Miller, a pleasant young 
man whose caliber had been proved down the line, particu- 
ularly in the exacting technique of reselling dissatisfied 
sponsoring groups. With Miller went Janet Young, who ranked 
as one of the best bookers Chautauqua ever had. Complement- 
ing Miss Young's dark vivacity was Miss Marjorie Cowan, a 
winsome Irish colleen skilled in the sponsor "build-up" and 
with an uncanny sense of timing in clinching the contract. 

These three reported a gratifying if deceptive immediate 
success. Miller cannily left the initial bookings to the 
young ladies, and no gift of second sight warned that the 
courtesy and promptness with which the Australians signed 
the contract were not rooted in an understanding of Chau- 
tauqua the whole thing baffled them to the bitter end but 
was simply a species of hypnotism. It was a trance, as it later 
appeared, induced by the personalities of the Misses Young 
and Cowan, plus the inherent attractions of the Unknown. They 
had no slightest concept of the wares these charming invaders 
were selling but were willing to take a chance in the same way 
that the unfortunate aborigines of the West Indies looked 
upon Columbus and his crew with warmth and friendly 
interest. 

That the fair missionaries of Chautauqua were them- 
selves unaware of how it was done is indicated by a report in 
which Miss Young naively described a typical conference 
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with an Australian mayor the official around whom the 
community life centered in each town: 

"I called on the mayor and explained to him what I wanted. 
I was going into it in more detail when he called in his 
secretary and handed her a note. Then he turned back to me 
and indicated that I was to go on talking. Presently there 
came a knock at the door, and a manhe looked like an 
attorney or a doctor came in, bowed, and sat down. I went 
on talking. Another came, and another, and after a while 
I counted seventeen of them, listening. I realized then that 
he had sent for the town leaders and they were all here. So 
I went ahead and had them sign the contract." 

The truth of it was that her ease of manner, her delightful 
speaking voice with its "American accent," and her good 
taste in dress not what she was saying had "sold" the 
mayor and his cronies. She could have talked all afternoon, 
and they would have listened with the same courteous atten- 
tion, gazed at her with the same pleased interest, and still 
have been as baffled as ever as to what this Chautauqua 
business meant. In short, the sponsor was charming; what- 
ever she was selling must comprise an equally delightful 
package. 

Miss Cowan had the same general effect, and behind this 
eloquent pair stretched a lengthening line of contracts. Al- 
together the trio booked seventy-one towns and cities in 
sparsely populated Australia, then moved over to New 
Zealand to establish a sixteen-city circuit. They came home, 
celebrated with Ellisonwhose plans, like Napoleon's, had 
now "soared up like fire'* and prepared to return in the spring 
with the program, tents, and talent to exploit the new field. 

But across the Pacific had come a morning-after headache. 
When the advance agents were gone, the hardheaded 
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Australians pulled themselves together, studied the contract 
they had signed, blinked, and laughed ruefully. They 
laughed again, loud and long, when community after com- 
munity admitted they had also bought whatever it was. They 
struggled with the unfamiliar and incredible word "Chau- 
tauqua," and some wit shouted, "She-CAUGHT-yah!" This 
catchword, repeated endlessly down the line and laughed 
at with British thoroughness, constituted Chautauqua's first 
introduction to the rank and file in the Australian com- 
munities. 

Unaware that Chautauqua's hitherto impregnable shield 
her dignity had been so thoroughly shattered "down under/* 
Ellison prepared carefully for the first Australian season* 
His care related largely to insuring that the venture should 
pay for itself, a field in which he was an expert. This, too, was 
a mistake, as it later developed, though it is doubtful if the 
best of the circuits, with blue-ribbon talent, would have 
impressed the now-dubious Australians. 

He had asked that Australian communities guarantee ap- 
proximately the same amount required at home, but from 
this must be deducted the cost of twelve thousand-odd miles 
of ocean travel. He made up a part of this considerable sum 
by signing his talent at a lower cost, on the theory that the 
Australian jaunt could be regarded as "vacation." He an- 
ticipated another saving in the labor costs and another on 
the favorable exchange rate. On the profit side, Ellison knew 
from long experience that single-ticket sales his major source 
of revenue were always unusually large in any first Chau- 
tauqua circuit. 

He had no intention of overwhelming the new country with 
the excellence of his first program. He had long since learned 
never to bring his best features to a new town; the local 
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enthusiasm for their first Chautauqua made the audiences 
think it was far better than it actually was, and unless he 
played down a little he couldn't bring a program good 
enough to suit them the second year. 

So, unaware that he was cutting his own throat more deftly 
with each canny stroke, he scaled down the quality of talent. 
And why take new tents? In case of failure it would be enough 
to bring back the talent intact, so he chose old tents that had 
already been charged off the company books but still had 
a season or two of wear in them. He also sent bare platforms, 
a minimum of trappings, and no scenery. 

His final unfortunate gesture was rooted in generosity. 
He decided to ship over his own office and clerical help instead 
of engaging them in Australia. Everyone in the office wanted 
to make the trip, so Ellison never averse to a jovial flourish 
in the interests of morale took the entire staff along. 

Thus the gay invaderstalent, managers, secretaries, and 
Ellison himself started on what they assumed would be a 
pleasant and profitable adventure, embarking at Vancouver, 
B.C., in the fall of 1918 on the S. S. Niagara. 

Immediately it was plain that bad luck had boarded the 
Niagara in the form of the dreaded flu. The epidemic was 
still raging in the United States but had not yet reached the 
South Seas. When a few of the passengers disembarked at 
New Zealand, the influenza went ashore with them, and New 
Zealanders promptly took to their beds. 

The ship sailed on to Australia, preceded by the news 
that it was a flu carrier. While the Chautauqua troupe was 
the healthiest group aboard ship, they were the "foreigners" 
and therefore could be blamed for the curse. The entire 
troupe was kept in quarantine for nine days an interval 
whose cost was afterward a matter of bitter debate between 
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Ellison- White and the Australian Government and when they 
went ashore, the influenza and the blame for it were already 
raging. The opening date of Chautauqua found the sponsor- 
ing committees sick and the communities closed to public 
gatherings. Since the program could not be presented, as 
per contract, the contract had to be canceled. 

Meanwhile Ellison had run headlong into labor difficulties. 
On the American circuits it was the custom to engage college 
boys to travel down the line, unloading and loading the tents, 
placing the seats, taking tickets, clearing the grounds, and 
acting as general roustabouts. It was a job much in demand, 
and handsome and athletic college lads added a "tone" to 
Chautauqua, particularly in the eyes of village belles in the 
hinterland. 

In Australia, however, Ellison was greeted at the uni- 
versity with raised eyebrows. It seemed that in this great 
commonwealth university men were not of the class that 
engaged in common labor. Ellison could only bow and depart 
and engage "common laborers" for the job. 

This ushered in whole new constellations of trouble. The 
laborers were unionized. When one of the men was dismissed 
he promptly went to union headquarters. His complaint was 
taken up by a vitriolic publication called Truth, which boasted 
a wide circulation in both Australia and New Zealand. Truth, 
it appeared, was delighted to find a natural enemy which 
could be attacked without fear of local reprisals. Headlines 
screamed their opinion of this American menace. The quality 
and culture of Chautauqua were criticized, the contracts 
called one-sided which, in fact, they were and the whole 
movement labeled an American money-grabbing plan to 
funnel good Australian currency out of the country. 

When the influenza subsided and the tents could be set in 
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the few towns whose contracts had not been canceled, the 
Chautauqua movement met a campaign of ridicule and 
anathema utterly foreign to its previous experience. In the 
United States, Chautauqua's very breath of life was its 
respectability and moral "tone" a thesis that had produced 
unchallenged millions for the tent-circuit managers. Here the 
newspapers thundered openly against Chautauqua, managers 
of theaters screamed that it was foreign competition in the 
entertainment field, and the unforgiving unions fought it to 
the last ditch. 

The contracts were legal and binding, and the Australians 
had a grim, Anglo-Saxon respect for their pledged agreements, 
but when unwilling committees righteously discharged their 
obligations and the tents were set up and Ellison's talent 
trooped across the platform, the audience was resentful and 
therefore supercritical. Many were friends of the sponsoring 
committee and had bought tickets solely from a friendly 
willingness to share an unwanted burden. Duty might have 
driven them to witness this bizarre performance, but nothing 
under heaven could induce them to like it. 

And now Ellison's thrifty cutting of corners began to bear 
bitter fruit. It was the upper-class Australians that comprised 
the audience, and they were better educated, academically 
and musically, than he had expected. Their dignity was 
offended by the frayed and tattered tents and the working- 
men who lounged about familiarly as part of the crew. 

The program, to their taste, was worse than mediocre. 
The musical attractions were almost a complete failure. A 
saxophone solo "Don't You Hear Me Calling, Caroline?" 
left them cold, and they looked upon the Melody Singers as 
a music-hall offering. Even the play. Huckleberry Finn, 
selected by Ellison because of Mark Twain's fame in Aus- 
tralia, was considered puerile and pointless. 
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There was another intangible arrayed against Ellison. 
Years of appealing to community spirit in the United States- 
season after season of selling Chautauqua on the basis of 
the inherent duty of leaders to uplift the community had 
resulted in a definite conviction of that duty and of Chau- 
tauqua as its instrument. There was no such tradition in 
Australia, which had never heard of Chautauqua and believed 
uplift to be a matter of taste: like onions or mutton stew, 
the individual could take it or leave it. Ellison had assumed 
this form of "public conscience" to be universal, unaware 
that it was an American fetish and that Chautauqua itself 
had contributed enormously to its general acceptance. 

Nor, parenthetically, did Ellison dream that the "duty" 
he and his fellow Chautauqua managers had planted so profit- 
ably and thoroughly in the minds of community leaders that 
they must pay, from their own pockets, for the uplift of their 
fellow man would one day become the American theory on 
the international scene, backed by billions which flowed di- 
rect from the public's (and Ellison's) pockets. 

The Australian experiment was a complete failure. Only 
nineteen of the original seventy-one towns rebooked, and 
some of these contracts contained reservations inserted on 
a take-it-or-leave-it basis which almost nullified them. Elli- 
son-White took a loss of eighty thousand dollars for the 
season. 

Ellison, meanwhile, had been summoned home to take 
command on the American front. He found that the great 
Ellison-White system itself had been shaken by the flu-ridden 
season of 1918. He had expected to pay the Australian 
deficit from the once-enormous company finances, but now 
the head office itself was almost a quarter million in the red. 
In one instance Ellison paid salaries for a whole opera troupe 
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that did not give a single performance. A contract was a 
contract at home, too, and this time Ellison-White was on 
the wrong end. So the repeated wails from the Australian 
crew for eating-money got a cool reception, and only small 
amounts were forwarded to meet absolutely necessary ex- 
penses. And the New Zealand circuit was still before them. 

Merwyn E. Paget, of Portland, Oregon, went over to relieve 
the despairing Miller of his load. Paget was twenty-four years 
old, skilled in handling trouble, and thoroughly sold on Elli- 
son's world-brotherhood idea. He found the troupe in a bad 
way, some of the numbers splitting up, everybody half hun- 
gry and nervous about the future, and the bill collectors 
haunting the office. 

He managed to hold back enough money from some of the 
last engagements to pay hotel bills and transportation to 
Sydney and to get the group started for New Zealand, but 
he had to postpone payment of many Australian bills. Not 
the least disturbing was the attitude of the Australian Gov- 
ernment. The "best people" were of course well connected at 
the capital; they had been held to a contract against their 
wishes, and Ellison-White would not find its way any smoother 
simply because it had won a legal tilt. 

The Australian Government took official notice of the Chau- 
tauqua, and its attitude was not endearing. There must be an 
argument over every detail of customs entry and what not; 
the government must inspect the books in endless detail, to 
ascertain the amount of the amusement tax, and finally man- 
aged to "retain** them, so Paget had to leave without his 
records. The final blow was the official attitude toward deficits. 
Paget understood he must pay a tax on tickets actually sold, 
but when the government demanded a tax also on the deficits 
paid by the committees (on the devious theory that these 
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represented tickets that would have paid a tax had they been 
sold) the negotiations became fantastically involved and Paget 
simply fled to Auckland and continued by letter. 

It can be imagined that the whipped and indigent troupe 
had little heart for the sixteen New Zealand appearances that 
intervened before they could go home. To finance them, and 
thereby cheer them up a little, Paget cabled to Portland for 
money. A reply came saying that money was on the way. On 
the strength of this, Paget arranged a loan at an Auckland 
bank, but something went wrong and the money did not ar- 
rive. Paget could presently pay the loan out of the first receipts, 
but his credit was clouded and the ghost of this mischance 
haunted Chautauqua to the end. 

However, strangely enough, success attended their New 
Zealand venture, and this success itself was unfortunate, for 
it encouraged Ellison to go on with the work. 

The influenza in New Zealand had now died out, and the 
people were eager for diversion. They liked Americans. The 
newspaper Truth had carried its headlines to them, but the 
New Zealanders simply took the attitude that the Australians 
didn't understand. Australian labor unions were against Chau- 
tauqua, but that meant Chautauqua's appeal was not for 
laboring classes. New Zealand would make up its own mind, 
anyway, without depending on Australia to point the way. 
New Zealand appreciated culture and uplift. So that first sea- 
son they took Chautauqua to their friendly hearts. 

The tattered brown tents went down the line, fluttering 
gaily now; the programs were run off and applauded, and the 
artists smiled at one another once more. The guarantees 
brought in cash, and Paget began to lift his head again. Single- 
ticket sales were large. The pity was that the New Zealand 
circuit included only sixteen cities, but each of them rebooked 
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and neighboring towns indicated that they, too, wanted con- 
tracts, so Paget booked everywhere and wrote home that he 
had sold every town and city of five hundred population or 
over. He was able to clear up most of the debts still standing 
in Australia and to ship the talent home. So in April 1919, the 
season was over and Ellison-White sat down to count the 
score. 

Australia had cost eighty thousand dollars; New Zealand 
had made a profit, and rebooked. There was nothing to do but 
go back to Australia. Ellison's dream could not come a cropper 
in one season, especially with New Zealand enthusiastic. He 
he had already made up a tentative schedule for South Africa, 
with railroad routes mapped out and his advance agents almost 
decided upon. India, China, and the world beckoned. In any 
case, he had learned long ago not to give up in the first round. 
Troubles were bound to develop, and the sooner they revealed 
themselves, the sooner Ellison could master them. If Chau- 
tauqua went too well in a town one year, the next year was 
usually poor; but when the first year was difficult, the second 
and subsequent seasons went along without a hitch. Actually, 
he should be happy that all the troubles in Australia hit him 
in the first season. From now on it would be clear sailing. (This 
reasoning, strangely enough, carried him to the peak in Ameri- 
can Chautauqua, and he let it carry him across the seas to lose 
still more money in Australia. ) 

He set about collecting the objections of the Australians to 
Chautauqua and to devising his answers. He and Vawter 
had built the circuit plan sixteen years before by using the 
obstacles themselves in the framework. He was still able to 
think his way around an intricate set of disasters. 

Australia wanted better lecturers something more solid and 
meaty; very well, he would promise them William Jennings 
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Bryan himself. They wanted better music; he would send them 
his top-notch talent or hire their own favorites to perform on 
the Australian circuits. They considered the tents undignified 
and circusy; the tents at home were as much a part of Chau- 
tauqua tradition as everything else, and Ellison was accus- 
tomed to prefer his own tent even when a pavilion was availa- 
ble; but if Australians were funny that way, he would make 
use of the town halls and public auditoriums Paget and Miller 
had reported available in virtually every town. That would be 
cheaper than buying new tents, anyway. 

They wanted union labor, and he would be strict on that 
point and follow all union rules. They objected to the way his 
people pronounced "American" they said it should be "Amairi- 
can," not "Amurrican" he couldn't change that, so he would 
ignore it. The accusation that the Americans, having "won the 
war," were setting out to enlighten the world, he must over- 
come by tact and friendliness. 

The biggest objection of all that the Yankee money- 
grabbers were taking Australian money out of the country- 
he set himself, with a sigh, to work around. He wanted only 
two things: to see the Chautauqua gain a foothold in Austra- 
lia, and to make a fair profit. So, if he must, he could take 
off the Ellison- White name. He authorized the formation of 
the "Australia Chautauqua System" (this new plan was 
worked out by Paget on the ground) and agreed to set up a 
board of directors chosen locally, with letterheads and adver- 
tising printed locally, and all the profit of the system to go 
direct to the head office, which would be located in Sydney. 
A similar setup, of course, must be made in New Zealand, 
since neither country wanted to be managed from the other. 

This non-profit arrangement would build up confidence in 
Chautauqua, emphasize its educational nature, and avoid 
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the amusement tax. He hoped they wouldn't notice that 
Ellison-White retained the right to appoint the manager of 
the Australian system; nor that the first profits must go toward 
paying off old debts, namely eighty thousand dollars; nor that 
future profits should be used for "extending Chautauqua 
throughout the world" under Ellison-White direction; nor the 
provision that Ellison-White would act as American repre- 
sentative of the system at a good annual commission. 

The Australia Chautauquas were duly organized* and a local 
manager, one E. C. Nash who claimed to understand both 
the entertainment field and the temper of the Australians- 
was given control. Nash had several suggestions, all of them 
trivial. One was that office help need not be shipped from 
the United States, but "if they are, I suggest they have more 
dignity, more courtesy, more deeds, and fewer words." 

Only nineteen hold-over bookings remained in Australia, 
but New Zealand had fifty-seven towns and cities booked. At 
home the cash was rolling in again and the Canadian circuits 
once more showing a good profit. A summer excursion to 
Alaska, to play five stands there, had put the talent in a good 
humor (and Ellison was happy, too, since the talent went for 
the ride, and all the profits came home intact), and there was 
no debt anywhere except that old deficit from Australia. If the 
next season came through in good shape Ellison would reserve 
passage for his advance agents to South Africa. 

But fate had two more blows in store for them, and this time 
Ellison could not ward them off. 

The American refusal to ratify the League of Nations 
Covenant was deeply resented in Australia, and it put a blight 
on anything that arrived from the United States. 

Still stronger opposition arose from the prohibition situa- 
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tion, then in the first years of its "noble experiment." And here 
Chautauqua's connection with Bryan operated for the first 
time to its disadvantage. In the United States, Chautauqua 
had been accustomed to choose some public problem as its 
main theme for the season. In recent years prohibition had 
been headlined, and the tremendous and compelling voice 
of Bryan had helped to push the country into national dryness 
in 1918. The results of this move were eyed with suspicious 
wonder around the world. Chautauqua was identified with 
Bryan, and Bryan was currently identified with prohibition. 
The broad hints that Bryan might be brought to Australia 
roused the liquor interests. They arose as one man to do battle 
against Chautauqua, and with them stood the proportion of 
the people who disapproved of prohibition on principle. 
Added to this was alarm that Chautauqua was about to take 
permanent root; and with the labor unions already commit- 
ted against the movement and the government hacking away 
under cover, the opposition was overpowering. 

Still, the contracts were signed and there would have been 
audiences for Chautauqua, and Bryan could still weave his 
spell. But Mrs. Bryan was ailing as she had been for years 
and her husband, always devoted, refused to leave her for a 
trip halfway around the world. So the Australian circuit got 
the disadvantage of the Bryan connection and none of his help. 
The circuit was no more than lukewarm that second season, 
and the New Zealand audiences, so warmly friendly last year, 
seemed chilled to the bone. By insisting on the strict letter of 
the contract, Paget was able to send home twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. This was the only remittance ever received from 
the ill-starred attempt to extend Chautauqua around the world. 
The talent left at the end of the season, shaking the dust from 
their feet, and Paget pleaded to be allowed to return. 
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Ellison was still reluctant to give up. He replaced Paget with 
still another engaging young man, Ray W. Andrews. Andrews 
found that the state of Victoria in Australia was approximately 
the size of Oregon, with a comparable population (around a 
million people), so that transportation could be arranged 
more economically than it could on long hops through Queens- 
land and New South Wales. He pulled in the circuit and made 
it compact, engaged high-grade Australian musicians whose 
performance was superior to the Chautauqua music at home, 
and ended his season with a well-organized circuit that, under 
astute management, could have carried on. But Andrews, in 
his turn, was pleading to come home. 

Chautauqua's day was almost over. Ellison, who had bal- 
anced card upon card to build up the astounding edifice, was 
one of the first to see the cards trembling for the fall. He must 
get out before the ruin came; Australia was not worth bother- 
ing with any more. He brought Andrews home and left the 
Australian work in the hands of a local man, one C. J. Green- 
hill. A Miss Monica Newman was put in charge of New Zea- 
land. 

How soon the Australian Chautauquas collapsed without 
Ellison's guiding hand is a revealing item. New Zealand di- 
rectors fell out immediately over the printing billsalways 
one of the large expense items and disbanded amid charge 
and countercharge. Australian Chautauquas slid down for a 
season or two into competition with vaudeville and carnival 
and finally sank. 

The plans for South Africa were put away with a sigh; India 
and the rest were forgotten. 2 The only Chautauqua on record 
as having been presented in non-English-speaking areas was 

2 In his essay on "Seven English Cities/* William Dean Howells men- 
tions having seen a "British Chautauqua" group near the Welsh city of 
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a chance engagement played by a troupe, Australia-bound, 
which disembarked at Tahiti for a day, set up the tent, and ran 
through a program, mainly for the record. 

So ended one of the grandest dreams ever dreamed by Chau- 
tauqua managers. 



Aberystwyth, but the reference is vague as to detail. "The British. Chau- 
tauqua, as I saw it/' Howells writes, "was a group of people from all 
parts of the United Kingdom joined in the pursuit of improvement and 
enjoyment, and they were now here on one of their summer outings/' 
The use of the name "Chautauqua" for a species of educational tour 
was a tribute to the spreading fame of the American Chautauquas. 



CHAPTER 16 



The Ironbound Contract 



Place of the Contract in Chautauqua "Bring All- 
Take Air-How It Operated 



The contract was at once the mainstay and Achilles' heel of 
the tent Chautauqua. It was legally impregnable and com- 
pletely one-sided. That such an instrument could have been 
signed by upward of two hundred thousand normally intelli- 
gent Americans in a single year constitutes one of the wonders 
of the Chautauqua age. 

When in 1904 Ellison and Vawter evolved the contract and 
proved the tent-circuit plan to be workable that is, profitable 
a species of cultural gold rush ensued. Managers spent a 
season or two along the Iowa circuits, then broke away to 
start their own, using similar contracts and programs. Anyone 
who could sell the contract could start a circuit, since no other 
capital or resources were necessary. The manager made no 
guarantee other than to provide "a Chautauqua." The spon- 
sors, however., guaranteed the specific cost in advance. 

The contract was not a wordy document, with pitfalls cun- 
ningly hidden in legal double talk. Its open-faced simplicity 
was that of a bear trap. Moreover, it was part of the advance 
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man's sales technique to stress its most alarming provisions 
with an air of disarming frankness. 

In brief, it provided that a group of local citizens must 
guarantee a sum ranging up to twenty-five hundred dollars, 
the usual charge for a seven-day program being two thousand 
dollars. Half or all of it must be in the bank the opening day. 

Season tickets were to be sold to make up this sum, and the 
price ordinarily two dollars and a half for the seven-day pro- 
gramwas specified. Season tickets could be used indiscrimi- 
nately by members of a family but could not be passed around 
among the neighbors. No season ticket could be sold after the 
opening day. 

A limit was placed on the number of tickets which could 
be sold, so that a complete "sellout" would enable the spon- 
soring committee merely to break even, or with a margin of 
perhaps one hundred dollars. If there was a deficit, however, 
the sponsors must make up the difference and have it in the 
bank on opening day. Each member of the committee was 
personally liable for the entire amount of the guarantee. 

That was the contract from the sponsors' viewpoint. They 
guaranteed all, without recourse or hope of profit, and in re- 
turn were promised no more than "a Chautauqua." 

Now the contract calmly specified the manager's "take." 
The two-thousand-dollar guarantee akeady covered his pre- 
dictable cost and usually insured a profit, although the advance 
man permitted the committee to assume that the cost of the 
talent and bureau overhead balanced the guarantee a pleas- 
ant myth later and disastrously exploded by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. 

But the source of millions in profits was insured by a simple 
clause: all single-ticket sales belonged to the managing bureau. 

How this worked was equally simple. Assume, for example, 
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that the committee sold eight hundred season tickets no more 
at two dollars and a half each, thus meeting their guarantee. 
Then, on the third or fourth day of the Chautauqua, came 
some nonpareil like a famous opera singer. The faithful eight 
hundred would be on hand, but there might also be four thou- 
sand more customers who had flocked in that one day, just to 
hear the golden voice. All the cash from these single sales 
flowed directly back to the management. 

The contract was usually signed far in advance of the actual 
opening of the program. At the height of the tent-circuit era 
the custom was to rebook each town at the conclusion of the 
program, while the enthusiasm was at its height and the spon- 
sors were being congratulated on the "success" of Chautauqua. 
The sponsors did so, each year, season after season, like moths 
returning again and again to the enticing flame. 

Even the Chautauqua dates were set by the managing bu- 
reau and could not be changed. All other local events in the 
community must wait until the Chautauqua date had been 
announced and must conform to it. The community must ac- 
cept whatever Chautauqua was offered. The managers'* every 
whim, on the other hand, was legally safeguarded. The bureau 
provided programs of whatever quality desired and could, 
at its pleasure, withdraw any talent from the circuit without 
notice, even though it might be a "big" attraction that had 
been advertised all down the line and had lured many season- 
ticket buyers into the fold. 

This, in its stark simplicity, was the ironbound contract. 

Once it was signed, the details of the almost diabolically 
ingenious document insured full community support for that 
season's Chautauqua, at least. The "far-seeing leaders of the 
community" the sponsorshad no intention of paying for 
the community's uplift, if it could be avoided. The answer 
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was to make it the town's Chautauqua "our" Chautauqua 
and shift the burden to the public at large. 

Thus was born the technique so successful in the vast bond 
drives of both world wars and other money-raising campaigns, 
In the case of Chautauqua it was soon streamlined. First raise 
the unassailable assumption that the cause was just, then en- 
list every enthusiasm, prod every unprotected point in the 
civic conscience, inflame every pride that aided the march to 
the goal. Let's show y em we can do it. Don't let the boys down. 
Buy a season ticket. 

The beating of community tom-toms rose to a freiLzy as the 
opening day approached, and the sponsors were haunted by 
the clause in the contract which specified "all cash on hand 
before the program starts.** Every resident for miles around 
the town knew that Chautauqua was coming, Buttons and 
cards in store windows proclaimed proudly, "I Bought Mine." 
Those pariahs who had not yet bought their season tickets be- 
gan to avoid Main Street. . . , No outside influence could 
have stirred up such enthusiasm. 

Once the canny householder bought his season ticket, he 
was determined to get his money's worth by seeing to it that 
either he or some member of his family enjoyed each number 
on the seven-day program. This, again, brought mob psy- 
chology to the support and perpetuation of Chautauqua. Those 
of independent soul who had decided to ignore Chautauqua 
found their resolution weakening when they saw the bulk of 
the populace moving toward the brown tents. Many yielded 
and trailed along, and the obvious lack of thrift in paying as 
much as seventy-five cents for a single ticket when a total of 
twenty-one numbers might be enjoyed at an average of twelve 
and a half cents each brought a secret resolution to buy a 
season ticket next year. 
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The managing bureaus, for their own protection, soon took 
over an important part of the publicity in each community. 
It was all very well to insist that the guarantee be paid, no 
matter how few tickets were sold, but a town whose sponsors 
paid a substantial deficit was unlikely to rebook. It was good 
business, obviously, for the bureaus to use part of their profits 
to set up publicity and promotion machinery which would 
help sell season tickets and thereby keep the golden stream 
flowing. 

They printed and distributed advertising matter, sent an 
advance man to stimulate sales, place stories in local news- 
papers, and encourage the sometimes despairing sponsors. 
Soon they were producing and distributing enormous quanti- 
ties of window cards and pennants; and finally they introduced 
yet another of Chautauqua's gifts to posterity, this time in the 
field of advertising: the attention-arresting Chautauqua 
printed program. 

Publicity men in the head offices made a discovery which 
seems obvious enough now: that since the same talent would 
be on the platforms of a hundred small towns, a blanket pro- 
gram could be printed for all, with each town's name and 
Chautauqua dates afterward filled in. This meant that pro- 
grams could be printed by tens and even hundreds of thou- 
sands, with all the benefits of mass production and using the 
last word in engraving and layout techniques. 

The programs soon expanded from the stereotyped two- 
page black and white to a spectacular sheet of twenty by thirty 
inches, the cover side in color, with blurbs, pictures of the out- 
standing talent, and dates of the program. The other side was 
devoted to Chautauqua's unique and epochal invention: a full- 
size layout showing scenes from the opera, the band in full 
costume, the various soloists and magicians, the young enter- 
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tainers, and bearded lecturers all made up in one colossal 
engraving. 

This program was immeasurably more elaborate and eye- 
filling than any small town could produce independently and 
far outshone those of competing attractions. The blurbs de- 
scribing the artists represented a new high in ingratiating 
eloquencethe type of material that could be read and re- 
read after the tents were gone so that Chautauqua was con- 
stantly being reaffirmed in memory as the big event of the 
year. 

Even the numerous instances when the sponsors had to 
make up a deficit, strangely enough, often strengthened the 
Chautauqua movement If the deficit was not large enough to 
constitute a calamity, it gave the whole thing dignity. Chau- 
tauqua was admittedly fine for the community. Certainly it 
might cost something, and what of it? The town was not 
as the payment of the deficit proved wholly a moneygrubbing, 
materialistic community. The best things in life were not al- 
ways free. Leading citizens could afford to underwrite culture. 
"Sure 111 sign again." 

The inflexibility of the dates would seem to be a drawback, 
but actually it worked the other way. In order to have a Chau- 
tauqua, the town must accept it on the week required by the 
circuit's rigid schedule. Therefore, all other events such as 
county fairs, conventions, circuses, old-timers' picnics, and the 
like must first ascertain the Chautauqua date before schedul- 
ing their own. Thus Chautauqua's prestige was that of the 
leading event of the year. 

The single-ticket sales, sometimes running into the thou- 
sands of dollars (Bryan's half of the gate admissions at Glad- 
stone, Oregon, for an evening lecture once reached twenty- 
five hundred dollars), were often eyed with longing by the 
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committees, but the large circuits, running the six- and seven- 
day programs, held fast to the "Bring All Take All" plan. 
When they furnished tents, seats, and lighting systems, and 
a crew to handle everything, they took all the single-ticket 
sales. 

Later, however, when the expanding Chautauquas pushed 
into smaller communities and guarantees had to be lowered, 
it was necessary to give five-day, three-day, and even one-day 
programs. Then local sponsors were asked to furnish the work- 
ing crew and in return were allowed to keep from twenty-five 
to fifty per cent of the single-ticket sales. 

"We always knew it wouldn't work out, and it didn't/* Elli- 
son remembers. "The committees would slack up on selling 
season tickets, depending on the single admissions. Then they'd 
lose money and blame us. The Bring All Take All plan worked 
better for everybody." 

In fact, it worked better for everybody when the local com- 
mittee could be kept from thinking of Chautauqua as a money- 
making venture, Keith Vawter was skilled in putting local 
sponsors in their place. Called to account by an Iowa com- 
mercial club which sponsored a current Chautauqua program, 
he listened to their objections. There was no "headliner" to fill 
the tent. The crowds weren't coming out. The sponsors were 
disappointed and would like very much to help choose any 
future programs. 

Vawter rose to reply and the club settled back to listen to 
his excuses. Instead he attacked them; 

"What I want from my local committee is to boost my pro- 
grams, not to blueprint them. Your function is to help, not 
criticize. 

"If you gentlemen are working for Chautauqua as a com- 
mercial proposition, believing that it will bring money to your 
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town, you had better quit right now. It will not. You can de- 
clare no money dividend from a Chautauqua. 

"You must work for the Chautauqua for the same reasons 
and with the same motives that you work for the church and 
the schools. These pay no dividends in money, but they do pay 
dividends, and fat ones, in nobler character and an improved 
community." 

Rising to his theme, he gave it to them straight. "I find, gen- 
tlemen, that I cannot carry on my business at all unless I get ? 
in each community, a great deal of free labor ." 

It is reported that the club went out, reinvigorated, to do its 
duty. 

On one point alone the bureau yielded to the wishes of the 
local committee: the location of the tent. The Chautauqua 
tradition called for a pavilion or tent in a grove of trees by 
a body of water, and nothing seemed to dim this legend in the 
public memory. There might be a huge vacant lot just off Main 
Street, convenient for all and where the sound of music would 
advertise Chautauqua throughout the week, but many com- 
mittees preferred and insisted that some certain grove miles 
out of town should be used. Such details as inconvenience and 
lack of transportation were unimportant. What was Chautau- 
qua without a grove and a body of water nearby? 

This left the managers in a dilemma. They would lose sin- 
gle-ticket sales if the Chautauqua were held in the remote 
grove, yet if the committee insisted and were even willing 
to pay the probable deficit, what was to be done? Reverence 
for tradition was responsible for the tent Chautauquas. The 
bureau managers were cashing in because the Chautauqua 
tradition was so widely disseminated and stubbornly retained. 
To assail the tradition was to cast doubt on the reality. 

The point baffled all managers at one time or another. In 
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the end, the wishes of the tradition-bound committees always 
prevailed. The managers and destiny were not yet ready to 
admit that Chautauqua was entertainment rather than uplift, 
and when its cloak of tradition was finally torn aside Chau- 
tauqua had lost its meaning, its identity, and had ceased to be. 



CHAPTER 17 



Super-Salesmen 



Necessary Characteristics of Salesmen Analysis of 
Chautauqua Selling Advertising Rebooking the 
Contract 



As has been pointed out, many vacuums and hungers in the 
social scheme of rural America at the turn of the century made 
the tent circuits possible. The people were ready for the uplift 
that Chautauqua was thought to represent, and at first did 
actually represent, and therefore the tent Chautauqua rushed 
in to fill and even overflow the enormous niche waiting so 
receptively for it. 

The practical details were not that simple, however. An 
amount like two thousand dollars was not to be lightly guar- 
anteed by the small-town doctor, the preacher, the school 
superintendent, and the storekeeper. The Chautauqua contract 
made each signer personally liable for an amount which often- 
times equaled the individual's yearly income. There was no 
possibility of profit. Deficits were common. Scarcely a year 
passed without a third of the committees digging ruefully into 
their pockets on opening day. 

How was this minor miracle accomplished? 

Just what, specifically, induced hardheaded men to take pen 
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in hand and sign the exceedingly tangible Chautauqua con- 
tract? 

The answer, from the record, is twofold. First, a special type 
of advance man, or salesman, was required for the overwhelm- 
ingly important detail of getting the contracts signed. He must 
be a master salesman indeed, since he must appear to repre- 
sent, in his own person and personality, the bill of goods- 
uplift and inspirationhe was attempting to sell. He must be 
well educated but not snobbish, affable and confident with- 
out being forward in manner, and, above all, he must sin- 
cerely believe that his mission for a personal profit, true 
was to bring the cultural manna of Chautauqua to the artistic 
desert of rural America. 

He must, in short, at least approach the type of super-sales- 
man epitomized by J. Roy Ellison, who was not only one of 
the originators of the contract, but through his grasp of the 
technique of selling it the colossus of the tent circuits. 

But why, it may logically be asked, must small-town busi- 
nessmen be sold a Chautauqua program which they, repre- 
senting the community, already wanted and needed? 

It was because rural America of four decades ago differed 
only slightly from the more blase public of today in that nebu- 
lous attribute called "sales resistance." Speaking generally 
and in this field only approximations can be used a good sales- 
man can find a market for almost anything among perhaps one 
third of the public. What he has to sell may range from the 
low level of gold bricks, lottery tickets, and snake oil to the 
high privilege of donating to a drive dedicated to the emanci- 
pation of the toe dancers of Tibet, but his sphere of operations 
is always limited to the ever-gullible one third, where sales 
resistance ranges from slight to nil. 

The second one third includes the genial, conservative, in- 
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dustrious American who represents the '^backbone o the com- 
munity." He will occasionally take a deliberate chance for the 
fun of it, but in general he looks before he leaps, both in the 
investment and philanthropic or uplift field. He can be sold, 
and readily, once he is convinced of the merits of the offering. 

Among the final third are those individuals who are often 
top-rank in personal integrity and public conscience but who, 
having been convinced of the merits of the goods, instinc- 
tively recoil from the actual business of putting the cash on the 
line. It is not always a penurious reflex, but a species of in- 
ertia. The Red Cross drive is fine, the church must be sup- 
ported, the community needs uplift but somehow, having 
agreed to all this heartily, their names never appear on the 
actual lists until they are flattered, cajoled, or coerced into it. 

This inertia explains why a buying public of millions was 
eager for Chautauqua wares but had to have salesmen and 
the best of their type to persuade them to buy it. The average 
committee agreed unanimously that its town should have 
Chautauqua, but one third held back at the actual signing and 
had to be "pushed over." It was up to the salesman to rally 
his supporters around him and beat the resistance down. 

The committee, in turn, had to duplicate the feat of the cir- 
cuit salesmen among their own townspeople. Two thirds of 
the necessary eight hundred or one thousand season tickets 
might be disposed of with relative ease, but the balance must 
be practically forced down the throats of reluctant customers, 
just as today's community chest, Red Cross, and church 
budgets are carried "over the top." This mopping up, too, was 
aided by Chautauqua experts, though they were of lesser cali- 
ber than the contract salesmen. 

The ability to book contracts was the badge of royalty within 
the Chautauqua organization. Men and women could be hired 
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in droves for office work, supervising of programs, erection of 
tents, and the intricate detail of routing and cross-routing the 
talent and baggage. Even the choice of talent itself could be 
left to lesser men as it too often was but the first vital step 
upon which the very existence of Chautauqua depended must 
be in the hands of a master. 

As his manifold circuits expanded, Ellison was always on 
the lookout for the "natural" contract salesman. The precise 
ingredients of poise, personality, and high-polish "brass" that 
made for success were inherent rather than acquired; and 
once Ellison recognized these qualities, or they were tested 
down the line, the gifted individual was sure of a privileged 
and profitable place in his organization. 

Marion Taylor, known to a later generation as the radio- 
famous "Voice of Experience/* was classed by Ellison as 
mediocre in the routine detail of circuit superintendent, but 
he never failed to rebook a town, and so held his job while 
others came and went in more easily filled positions. 

Vivien Kellems, later famed as a leading woman industrial- 
ist, gained her first selling lessons and capital on the Ellison- 
White staff. 

Star salesmen and saleswomen were discovered by Ellison 
in devious ways, often wholly by accident; and sometimes he 
had the distressing experience of finding a rare jewel only to 
lose it again. 

One day Janet Young came into his Portland office, seek- 
ing a chance to go on an Oregon circuit with a small but tal- 
ented group of college drama students. Ellison was accus- 
tomed to such requests, and, as with most of the difficulties 
which hovered like mosquitoes around each circuit manager, 
he had a genial way of brushing them off. 

The formula for aspiring but inexperienced troupers began 
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with, "If you only knew, my dear young lady, how extremely 
difficult it is to get these contracts, you would realize that we 
can only engage talent that has already proved itself. We're 
the ones who have to sell the contract^ and we know what 
we're up against. So you must first get yourself a name, my 
dear." 

The next step was to pursue the topic of professional acting 
into a convenient blind alley, abandon it there, and bow the 
neophyte sympathetically from the office. 

At the conclusion of this ritual, however, Miss Young's in- 
terested and disbelieving gaze was still fixed on the original 
red herring. "You mean," she said, "that these Chautauqua con- 
tracts are hard to get?" 

"I do, indeed." 

"I can sell them," she said smilingly. 

Ellison mistakenly thought this a blufi and called it at once. 
Moreover his first hint of her caliber as a salesman he was 
himself maneuvered into a tactical blind alley: the concession 
that if she could make good selling contracts she could take 
her troupe over the circuit. 

"Very well," he said, and named a Willamette Valley town, 
that had successfully resisted the blandishments of his best 
agents. "I'll send you to Woodburn." 

She booked Woodburn without apparent effort, and Ellison 
promptly engaged her for the booking season. She was such a 
fantastic success that he couldn't believe that the stage still 
beckoned to her, but she hadn't even swerved from her ob- 
jective. With regret he lived up to his bargain and engaged 
her and her co-players for the summer season. She was even 
more successful on the stage and, after her brief booking ad- 
venture in Australia, went on to national fame with the Moroni 
Olsen Players. 
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It should not be surmised that the manager's worries were 
over when a town was booked; it was merely the first great 
hurdle. The business of consolidating and mopping up in new 
territory called for a special routine which involved certain 
dexterities of salesmanship only a cut under the finished tech- 
nique of the masters. 

Towns in new territory were usually booked in late fall or 
winter, and along in February or March the committees awoke 
to the reality of the contract they had signed and forgot the 
dreamlike sales talk. Then would come the usual flock of 
morose and despairing letters. 'We made a mistake. We'd 
like to cancel the Chautauqua contract." The circuit managers 
expected this and had a special form letter that soothed the 
recipient so expertly he did not realize the contract still stood. 

Subsequent work in the town was directed toward future 
contracts as well as the current commitment. A month before 
Chautauqua was due the bureau shipped great packages of 
cards and advertising material and sent an advance man 
Icnown as a "tacker" to spend the day in town. He gathered 
the committee together for a photograph that would subse- 
quently appear in the program, perhaps, but meanwhile would 
remind them of their obligation. He tacked up advertising 
cards on all the fence posts, barns, lampposts, and wooden 
walls he and the committee could gain access to and handed 
them around generously to be placed in display windows. The 
cards were usually fourteen by twenty-four inches, and each 
bore the picture of one or more of the coming attractions, with 
the date of the local Chautauqua. 

The tacker left town, and again came the letters to the bu- 
reau office. "There's simply no interest whatever. We haven't 
sold a ticket. We'll never make the guarantee. What will you 
take to let us out of this contract?" Probably two thirds of the 
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committees wrote in this vein, and again a soothing letter went 
out from headquarters. A bureau man would be out presently 
to help them with sales. 

Then came the final week before the Chautauqua date and 
a new low in the committee morale. At this psychological 
moment the advance man arrived, exuding confidence. He was 
known as the "diplomat" and would stay all week until the 
program actually opened. He gathered the committee together 
and beamed on one and all. He told about the last town he 
had been in, where all the season tickets were sold three days 
before the opening, and people wailing because the tickets 
were gone. He reminded them if necessary that a contract 
was a sacred thing with the bureau, and the money must be 
ready at noon of the opening day. Then he went into a detailed 
discussion of selling tickets. 

Some towns, he said, divided the tickets among the com- 
mittee and made each member responsible for a certain num- 
ber. Some opened a booth on Main Street, with a barker like 
a circus. Others canvassed from house to house. Many tickets 
were sold through the business houses. Some held a Chau- 
tauqua rally at the high school. 

Still the committee might be cold. So the advance man must 
pull out a trick he had learned from experience. "Why, gen- 
tlemen, eight hundred tickets isn't such a great lot. Let's see 
how many are represented right here in this meeting. Mr. 
Chairman, you'll need one for each member of your family. 
How many will that be?" 

The chairman was already liable for his share of the con- 
tract, so he might as well take it out in tickets. This meant one 
for himself, one for his wife, and one for his sixteen-year-old 
daughter. Now attention was shifted from the big question to 
a multitude of details, which is always good technique in per- 
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suasion. The next man must subscribe for his tickets, and the 
next and the next, and presently they were urging each other 
on, reminding one that Grandma would be here for the sum- 
mer, or somebody's son ought to buy one for his best girl. So a 
block of tickets was sold in the committee room, and each 
member, his own bridges burned behind him, strode forth to 
fire the town. 

Sometimes the last day was pretty bad, and the final meet- 
ings morose, as a deficit of several hundred dollars faced the 
committee. It was far better to get matters cleaned up, deficit 
or no, before the programs began, on the principle that this 
bitter dose, too, could be forgotten in the excitement of Chau- 
tauqua. For better or worse, it was the duty of the diplomat 
to push the thing through, which he always did. Then he went 
on to his next town and started all over again, and the tent 
superintendent arrived on his heels to supervise the setting up 
of the tent, to spend his seven days in town, and to rebook the 
contract before he left. 

Trouble developed when the diplomats promised too much 
and moved on, leaving the chore of explaining why this or 
that promised attraction didn't arrive. Finally the bureaus 
learned to combine the job of diplomat and superintendent 
and let the advance man stay through, manage the program, 
and sell the new contract. Then one man could take all the 
blame or credit. "Credit,** in the Chautauqua book, meant 
cash, for salaries and bonuses were always generous for the 
men and women who handled contracts. 

So Chautauqua would open, and the first numbers were 
always better than the morose committee had expected. The 
Junior Chautauqua Girl roused up the young fry, the music 
played, and the crowds began to come. About the fourth or 
fifth day the big band came marching in, and that brought the 
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real crowds. By this time the committee members had seen 
their pictures in the program or their names listed as sponsors, 
or had been introduced individually from the platform and 
applauded for their share in bringing this great Chautauqua 
to town. They saw the crowds jamming the tent ? and each one 
looked like a potential season-ticket buyer for next season. 
Now they had forgotten the pain of selling the tickets and even 
the deep hurt of the deficit. 

Meanwhile the superintendent had spent his mornings hand- 
shaking down Main Street. He had chosen a few of the most 
active of the committee and drawn them into a huddle. "We 
want a real committee next year. Whom do you suggest?" 

He had met most of the businessmen, learned about civic 
pride, and laid a few hints about the rival town that wanted 
to come 'in "whenever anybody dropped out along the line." 
So he was preparing to rebook but maintaining an attitude of 
being slightly hard to get. 

One Ohio manager was making acquaintances on the street 
while the program was under way. He took along the cashier, 
a brash young college lad who showed some ability. Along the 
street one of the prospective sponsors said, 'We're getting real 
stuff in this program. How do we go about rebooking for next 
year?" 

The youth said, grinning, "Don't worry, old man. You take 
off your coat and run as fast as you can away from here, and 
you'll still rebook/* They finally made a "diplomat" out of him, 
but it took a bit of doing. 

Some superintendents called for volunteers to step up to 
the platform and sign the contract. In one case, reported all 
over the United States among circuit managers, the crush was 
so great that the superintendent had to shout, "Take your time. 
Don't crowd. There's plenty of room for everybody/' 
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Sometimes the audience was asked to pledge a certain num- 
ber of season tickets for the next year, man by man. Some 
of the superintendents worked in mysterious ways of their 
own, made no public furor, but quietly announced on the last 
day that Chautauqua was rebooked for the next year. 

Ellison, always at home in a crowd, devised a spectacular 
method. He prepared the way on band night, when the biggest 
crowd was gathered, by asking the whole audience to stand 
up. It was a mighty crowd, and they all applauded. Then he 
asked the local people to be seated and look about them to 
see how many people had come into town for this great occa- 
sion. More applause. Next the visitors who had come less than 
ten miles were asked to sit down, and see how many were left. 
So he widened his circle, ten miles at a time, driving home to 
the local businessmen the distance people had traveled to see 
the Chautauqua. Often he could display people who came a 
hundred miles; once a man said he had come ten thousand 
miles (from Australia) to visit that particular Chautauqua. 

Having thus impressed the businessmen, Ellison liked to 
wait at the gate next day with a few allies, just before the eve- 
ning performance. He had his contract with him and his pen 
filled with ink. As each potential signer came through the gate 
the waiting group would hail him and hand him the contract. 
The atmosphere of the busy tent and the gathering crowds 
was just right. As each man signed he joined the party and 
hailed others in his turn. Presently it was difficult for anyone 
to evade the invitation. "Once I got forty signers right there," 
Ellison remembers. "By that time I had a big crowd with me, 
shouting out the name of every man who came through the 
gate/- 
Occasionally a superintendent had to push along to his 
next town without rebooking. Ellison went through many sea- 
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sons without losing a town, but occasionally a storm would 
blow the tent down and make it impossible to convince the 
committee that the circuit was carefree and important. And 
dust storms, cyclones, and sickness took their toll in the Chau- 
tauqua-hungry Middle West and East. If the bureau had to go 
to law to collect a deficit, as they did infrequently and always 
successfully, there was little chance that year for a renewal 
of the contract. 

When a town was lost the head office let the matter rest 
for a couple of months, then sent a skilled diplomat to recover. 
If the contract still could not be secured they scheduled some 
other town in its place and said no more about it. Except at 
the peak of the Chautauqua era, there were more towns than 
talent. 



CHAPTER 18 



The Far-Flung Empire 



Best-Known Circuits and Their TerritoriesThrifty 
Travel Practices Dr. Paul M. PearsonIndependent 
Assemblies 



At the height of the Chautauqua era the United States was 
spangled as neatly by the tent circuits, and almost as com- 
pletely, as it is today by its major highway systems. Some 
twenty-odd million living Americans can place the brown tents 
in memory along one thread or another of the web that joined 
coast to coast. 

Paul M. Pearson (father of the columnist, Drew Pearson), 
running the Pennsylvania Chautauquas from Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania (sometimes known as the Swarthmore circuit), 
was the man who "sowed the Atlantic slope with Chautau- 
quas." He served thirteen states with quality programs. One 
circuit began in June at Cape Charles, Virginia, and closed in 
Woodbury, New Jersey, with eighty-eight towns to its credit. 
The second began in May at Red Bank, New Jersey, and ran 
through eighty-three towns, closing in September in Charles- 
town, West Virginia. 

The summers were not long enough for Pearson, so he ran 
a six-day "spring festival" in thirteen towns, giving his pro- 
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grams in town halls or auditoriums. He also arranged a 
"Lyceum festival" for the winter months, putting three-day 
programs into a hundred or more towns, and scattered other 
Lyceum numbers throughout the winter, using members of 
the Swarthmore College faculty. He maintained a high stand- 
ard and personally acquainted himself with every phase of the 
movement that was, to his mind, one of the greatest contribu- 
tions to education in the United States. His "Lyceum festivals" 
were particularly notable because of both quantity and quality, 
each town getting fifteen separate numbers for a cost of but 
one dollar each for season tickets. 

He was all out for culture. Chautauqua to him was educa- 
tion and uplift, and every number, important or not, must 
somehow push ahead toward this end. While other managers 
sought for profit, Pearson's Chautauquas from the beginning 
were "non-profit," and he was never quite easy if he had not 
plowed back any surplus into the programs. This attitude 
roused the suspicions of his colleagues to some extent, until 
they discovered that Pearson actually was paying large salaries 
to his staff sometimes more than twice the rate, for a compara- 
ble job on another circuit and that his programs, in the final 
analysis, did not seem much better than Redpath's, Shannon 
White's, or Louis Alber's. 

Pearson, exhausted his energies, spent his best years and all 
of his financial resources in his Chautauquas; in the end he 
was broken in health and bankrupt financially because he 
would not recognize Chautauqua's demise But struggled to set 
the movement on a permanent foundation. 

As Pearson dominated the North Atlantic states through 
quality and determination, so Ellison held fast to the 'Western 
half" of the continent. Ellison had a remarkable ability to cut 
corners and find loopholes in what others considered to be 
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irreducible expense. Ke claimed all states west of the Rockies, 
where distances were long and population limited. While Iowa 
could take 503 Chautauquas in one season, Oregon, with even 
more distance to cover, was heavily booked with thirty-five. 

Ellison, however, managed to make money in substantial 
amounts. His contests with the railroads made history. He is 
the only man known to have secured on credit the railroad 
scrip necessary for the entire Chautauqua season. He booked 
his talent and tent crews from Chicago on "summer excursion" 
rates at slightly more than one-way fare and claimed the in- 
numerable stops, lay-overs, and alternate routes that let him 
cover his whole territory on one "trip," 

He found another loophole. The railroads had a traffic plan 
for theatrical companies. If the company bought a hundred 
tickets the railroad would furnish four baggage cars free, one 
for each twenty-five people. The men who made these rules 
assumed that the company would travel in a body and the 
four cars accompany them, but Ellison showed the officials 
plausibly that it was really to their own advantage to have the 
talent strung out during the week, so that no train schedules 
need be disarranged; and he won the concession of one bag- 
gage car for each twenty-five people rather than four cars for 
a hundred. His next step was to point out that the railroad 
company shouldn't mind whether or not the baggage went 
along with the troupe, so they might as well allot a baggage 
car to him to use at his convenience. This seemed reasonable, 
and the railroads agreed, so Ellison went a step further. Bag- 
gage, he said, in its wider meaning, might as well apply to the 
tents that sheltered the speakers as well as the clothing in 
which they appeared on the platform and, for that matter, 
could apply to the platform itself, the folding chairs, board 
seats, poles, and what not, including, of course, the crew riding 
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in the baggage car free. And so it was. When the "baggage" 
was presently found to include bales of advance advertising 
traveling a month ahead of the performance, the railroad com- 
panies wearily checked off that as baggage too. Thus Ellison 
was able to eliminate freight and express charges, send his 
crews free, and cut the expense of talent travel to the mini- 
mum. What arguments he used to persuade the station* agents 
to send telegrams free are lost in the mists of time, but this 
service, too, was extended to him. 

His seven-day circuits began in Abbeville, Louisiana, in 
April and ran in a great swoop through Texas, New Mexico, 
California, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and 
Montana, closing in Miles City. The six-day circuit opened in 
Oroville, California, and ran through the same states, picking 
up towns missed by the seven-day route. In the latter years of 
Chautauqua, Ellison put in three-day programs, carrying them 
by automobile to towns off the railroads. With these and the 
Canadian Chautauquas (operating through British Columbia 
and the prairie provinces), a holiday Chautauqua carried to 
Alaska ( the talent accepting it as a vacation without pay ) , and 
the circuits in Australia and New Zealand, including one per- 
formance given for the record at Tahiti, he was able to claim 
the largest number of communities served and the most miles 
traveled. Therein lay Ellison's claim to the "biggest" system, 
but in actual everyday performance the magnificent aggregate 
audiences built up in the Middle West over the Redpath cir- 
cuits were never surpassed, and Paul Pearson's summer and 
winter programs checked in more than two million people a 
year. 

The South was understood to belong more or less to two 
systems, Alkahest, working from Atlanta, Georgia; and Rad- 
cliffe Attractions, of Washington, D.C. Alkahest claimed to 
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"cover the South like the dew/' but their main seven-day cir- 
cuit traveled through Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, part of Texas, Kentucky, and North Caro- 
lina, picking up only forty towns. Radcliffe ran three circuits 
through the Southern states, with well over two hundred towns. 

The South was rated at the bottom of the Chautauqua list, 
with Alabama enduring only a handful of Chautauquas for the 
entire state. It was in the lush Middle West that Chautauqua 
grew greenest. 

Keith Vawter, firmly established by first possession and 
backed by the honored name of Redpath, operated from Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and was forced to fight hard to hold his territory 
not against his old friends, but against the upshooting am- 
bition of new people who saw no reason why they should keep 
their feet out of the trough. The Redpath circuits did their best 
to hold their territory, but a map of the Redpath and rival 
Chautauqua paths would have changed from season to season, 

Vawter himself ran the Redpath- Vawter circuit from Cedar 
Rapids. Harry P. Harrison managed a great seven-day Red- 
path circuit from Chicago that opened in Jacksonville, Florida, 
in April, and picked up 120 towns in Georgia, South and North 
Carolina, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, Michigan, 
and Illinois, and a five-day circuit opening at Lake Charles, 
Louisiana, to meander up through much the same territory to 
Chicago. 

Charles F. Homer, at Kansas City, Kansas, managed three 
circuits under the Redpath name, one through Texas, Okla- 
homa, Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona, with a dip into 
California to make a total of 115 towns; another picking up 100 
towns in South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas, and a third 
serving 100 towns in Texas, Arkansas, and Oklahoma. 

Still under the Redpath banner, W. Vern Harrison, (brother 
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of Harry) opened the Redpath-Ohio circuit in Springfield in 
June and swooped through sixty-three towns in West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Ohio, ending September 1. The New England 
Redpath circuit ran a six-day program in the vicinity of New 
York. Big attractions, plenty of advertising, and a high stand- 
ard were Redpath claims, and it was their contention that they 
booked up to the limit of the guarantees and made a profit only 
from single-ticket sales, which would be quite possible to do 
whenever they carried such celebrities as Julia Claussen, the 
Chicago Civic Opera, and William Jennings Bryan. The Red- 
path circuits were advertising in 1916 "no Sunday programs," 
so that both talent and crew had one day of rest in each week, 
which was a concession both to the Middle West religious 
habits and the Midwest summer heat. 

Another of the inner circle was Louis J. Alber, managing the 
Coit-Alber circuits from Cleveland, Ohio, with his territorial 
limits carefully known to his friends in the Redpath group. 
Alber ran a seven-day circuit to fifty towns in Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, and Michigan, a smaller five-day circuit serv- 
ing sixty-five towns in Michigan, Indiana, and western Ohio, 
and still another five-day circuit operating in July to cover 
thirty-five towns in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

The Whiteside brothers, Loring and Eugene, had their finger 
in the Middle West pie through the Community Chautauquas, 
Central Community system, and an association in Indianapolis 
with Redpath. Two five-day circuits moved out of Indianapolis, 
and the New England circuit under this management several 
times included a stand on Broadway in New York, along with 
a closely booked program traveling through upstate New York 
and part of Pennsylvania. 

Even these busy people could not cover all the territory. 
There was plenty of room for the Lincoln Chautauquas to run 
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four circuits out of Chicago; for Midlands at Des Moines, Iowa, 
to cover 135 towns with an elaborate eight-day program and a 
smaller five-day circuit; for Mutual of Chicago to pick up 
seventy-four contracts in Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin; and Standard Chautauquas (known at one period as 
the Britt system) to work out of Lincoln, Nebraska, with a 
six-day and a five-day, totaling 135 towns. 

Travers-Wick system of Des Moines, Iowa, ran through six 
states with seventy towns; the White and Myers system, work- 
ing from Kansas City, Missouri, sent out two six-day and two 
five-day circuits to 225 towns; Jones, of Perry, Iowa, claimed 
300 towns for his five-day circuits; the Meneley Chautauquas 
operated for a time from Pesotum, Illinois. 

Every newcomer thought he could find room somewhere. 
Some of the "wildcat'* circuits were above standard, some 
definitely deplorable, and some so short-lived that their char- 
acters cannot be fully known. Almost any Lyceum bureau, 
looking over its slate of musicians, lecturers, celebrities, and 
entertainers, could make up a program, find some tents, en- 
gage a crew, and get enough contracts to put on a "circuit." A 
disgruntled advance salesman might abandon his bureau and 
branch out on his own, certain of finding somebody to furnish 
the tents and talent. 

In a section of northern Kansas whose total population was 
no more than forty thousand, twelve separate Chautauquas 
were running simultaneously in 1916. Dr. Pearson moaned, "I 
see no way to prevent irresponsible, inexperienced, and reck- 
less adventurers from conducting Chautauquas if they can 
secure towns to let them try." 

The result might be anything from the "Dry Chautauqua" 
sponsored by proponents of prohibition to run a season in 
Nebraska until it was flooded out by unprecedented rains 
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("Thus Nature answers the challenge of the dry si" its critics 
hooted) to the Newkirk system, which picked up forty-two 
towns in New Mexico on a price appeal, bringing a "five-day 
Chautauqua," but only one program a day as contrasted with 
the heavily weighted "regulars/' 

Later, around 1920, when the Chautauqua bubble was blown 
almost to bursting, a number of operators came in with three- 
day Chautauquas, to reach towns too small to meet the usual 
guarantees. One of these was the young man, C. Benjamin 
Franklin, operating the Cadmean circuit from Topeka, Kansas. 
Franklin appears later in Chautauqua history and was in fact 
the last man on the stage when the final tent went down. 

Meanwhile, to complicate this situation, there were some 
three hundred "independents'* operating, some of -them ac- 
cepting the circuit programs as a whole, some making additions 
of their own, some holding out for the privilege of making up 
their own slates. Several bureaus, such as Alkahest and Dun- 
bar, catered especially to these committees, offering to help 
managers to choose talent (from their own slate, of course) 
and promising to come to any community that preferred its 
own Chautauqua to the circuit offerings. 

The Dunbar advertisement of 1915 offers to advise with 
any committee on talent and suggests certain notables, includ- 
ing "the new U.S. Senator Warren G. Harding of Ohio, a great 
speaker, known to hundreds of Chautauqua audiences, and 
one of the associate builders of the splendid Chautauqua at 
Marion, Ohio." They said sagely, "Watch this man," and watch 
him the audiences did, into the White House and out in his 
coffin. 

The same year the great and revered old assembly at Lake 
Chautauqua never quite approving of the hybrid offspring, 
but profiting year by year from the nationwide build-upwas 
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putting a quarter of a million dollars into new buildings and 
conveniences. It engaged a summer-school faculty of a hun- 
dred members to teach an expected three thousand students, 
and advertised a season running a full two months. Special 
preparations were made for a "National Defense Week," in 
addition to Old First Night, National Army Day, Federated 
Women's Clubs Day, and the traditional "Recognition Day" 
for graduates of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Cir- 
cles, who numbered by this time around one hundred thou- 
sand. 

Among the smaller assemblies scattered through thirty states, 
it is risky to venture a classification, since almost every assem- 
bly had its ardent champions. However, the circuit managers, 
eying these stubborn groups that would not join the assembly 
line, had their own list of the dozen or so they rated best. 

The Devil's Lake Chautauqua in North Dakota had a high 
rating. Winona Lake, in Indiana, was sometimes listed as the 
best of them all. Ocean Grove, in New Jersey, was reputed to 
offer splendid programs. Lithia Springs and Dickinson stood 
out among the thirty or more assemblies in Illinois. The group 
at Madison, Wisconsin, was rated among the top ten. De 
Funiak Springs Chautauqua assembly in Florida was judged 
to dominate its territory. 

The Lakeside assembly near Sandusky, Ohio, put on good 
programs. The summer cottages, flourishing hotels, and well- 
built halls made a permanent summer colony. 

California's Pacific Grove assembly had the advantage of 
the coastal climate and the tumbling surf, as well as Bishop 
Vincent's own personal blessing. 

The Pacific Northwest had three outstanding assemblies, all 
of them in Oregon. These gained in prestige as the years passed 
and did not compete until Ellison, against the judgment of his 
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fellow managers, entered the territory and managed to make 
the circuits pay. The group at Ashland, Oregon, operated long 
and successfully, and when the Chautauqua programs were 
no longer presented the pavilion was used for summer revivals 
of Shakespearean plays. Gladstone, near Portland, Oregon, 
and a number of flourishing cities could bring in audiences 
totaling well over ten thousand people. The assembly at Al- 
bany, Oregon, however, had unique features which persisted 
long after the local committee shifted to the circuit programs. 

In Albany, which is located on the banks of the upper Wil- 
lamette River, the city park occupied a wooded island con- 
nected with Main Street by a short footbridge. Here the Chau- 
tauqua pavilion was built, with streets, tents, and a miniature 
business district around it, and here the townspeople moved 
to spend their Chautauqua vacation, although their own homes 
might be only a few hundred feet away. This community whim- 
sicality was entered into with the utmost seriousness, and great 
was the envy in the hearts of those who could not afford this 
"vacation" but must make the five-minute journey from their 
own homes. 

The Ottawa assembly in Kansas had a large park and hun- 
dreds of tents set up in the grounds around the tabernacle. 
Especial attention was given to club work for boys and girls. 

The Bay View assembly, near Petrosky, Michigan, boasted 
permanent cottages, a sizable endowment, and its own reading 
circles, set up along the lines of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circles organized at Lake Chautauqua, New York. 

The Old Salem Chautauqua near Petersburg, Illinois, had in 
its grounds the site of Abraham Lincoln's early home, and much 
was made of this, a Lincoln Memorial on the grounds. Pavil- 
ions, cottages, and hotels were built, with some five hundred 
family tents. 
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Iowa, always a good Chautauqua state, had excellent assem- 
blies at Clear Lake, Colfax, and Clarinda, in addition to a 
larger total of circuit programs than any other state. A feature 
of the Clarinda assembly was a Farm Camp for boys, with 
instructors from the agricultural college at Ames, and a camp 
for girls called the "Camp of the Golden Maids." 

Carthage, Minnesota, had the distinction of presenting Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan for his first Chautauqua speech. The 
Chautauqua at Boulder, Colorado, left its name as a permanent 
distinction to the district where the assembly was once held. 
Nebraska had a number of good assemblies, with outstanding 
groups at Beatrice, Lincoln, and Salem. 

Some one hundred separate circuits and three hundred-odd 
"permanent" assemblies were operating at the peak of the 
movement, with audiences totaling upward of thirty-five mil- 
lion, and an army of lecturers, musicians, dramatic readers, 
and entertainers riding fat and high on the crest of the wave. 



CHAPTER 19 



Inside the Bureau 



National Meeting of Managers Making tip the Pro- 
grams Sousa Incident Wendling Editorial 



With contracts safely booked, and something between $120,000 
and $1^)00,000 as good as in the bank, circuit managers could 
turn their attention to engaging talent and making up the pro- 
gram for next year. It was a period of relaxation, a big get- 
together, with managers from all parts of the United States 
flocking to some central city. Here a hundred or more bureau 
heads and managers slapped one another on the back, ex- 
changed anecdotes, compared notes, and checked on one an- 
other's plans. Here, too, came the talent seeking engagements, 
or new people anxious to break in, the latter unaware that on 
the afternoon set apart for their trembling appearance the 
managers made it a custom to go and play golf. 

It should be remembered that there was no central organiza- 
tion; that the great Mother Chautauqua had no authority 
whatever; that anybody with a gift for selling could start in 
business for himself. The growth of the circuits followed no 
regular pattern. When Iowa had five hundred contracts signed, 
Alabama had only four. Only this national association, meeting 
once a year and dominated by the old-time managers by virtue 
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of their own success, held Chautauqua to any sort of standard. 

Similarly the Lyceum business had no national head. Now 
it was reaching out from the cities that could gather thousands, 
down to the small towns unable to collect more than three hun- 
dred people for an audience but which welcomed such un- 
knowns as John McCormack, the young Upton Close, Guy 
Kibbe, and Glenn Frank. The Lyceums, too, held together by 
virtue of cohesion rather than organization. Some of the bu- 
reaus were partnered with Chautauqua, some were independ- 
ent; their managers, too, gathered with the boys at this annual 
meeting and had their own anecdotes, for they were using 
much the same attractions and certainly contending with the 
same public. 

The circuits and bureaus might be independent of each 
other, but the audiences were similar. Most significant of any- 
thing in Chautauqua management was the wide feeling that 
people were the same from one end of the country to the other, 
in large cities and crossroads, rich and poor. The managers 
sifted out what they believed to be the great common denom- 
inator, and the financial result usually justified their mathe- 
matics. They told one another that what went over in one town 
would certainly go over in the next. This conviction made the 
younger men willing to accept the judgment of the more expe- 
riencedthe one factor that held the flimsy national structure 
of Chautauqua together. A program might be lifted from Illi- 
nois and set down in Oregon, and neither the talent nor the 
audience would have known the difference, except that the 
sweltering heat of the Midwest would give way to the ocean- 
washed breezes of the coast. 

Thus the business of making up the programs was a cheerful, 
self-confident interlude for the managers. They knew what they 
wanted and set about it. 
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The standard Chautauqua program would extend through 
seven days and include morning, afternoon, and evening ses- 
sions. The attractions must be interesting, or the audiences 
would walk out; they must, naturally, be educational or cul- 
tural. They must be colorful, or the single-ticket sales would 
not return that extra profit. Above all, they must cost materi- 
ally less than the expected receipts, for the bureau must pay 
railroad fares, advertising, costs of promotion, office overhead, 
and naturally a profit. 

There would be young people in the tents and old, educated 
and illiterate, pious and ribald, ingenuous and sophisticated; 
and each must feel he had his money's worth. This posed no 
problem; the managers knew from experience what would 
make them happy. 

They slipped occasionally. The Lincoln play, The Great 
Commoner, was scheduled for North and South with perfect 
confidence, yet the Southern towns were alarmed over the ad- 
vance notices, and red-faced managers hastily reshuffled the 
bill of fare. During the presidential campaign of 1920 one 
manager conceived the notion of inviting spokesmen from each 
party to go down the line. He offered the usual contract, with 
a fee of $150 a week, and each party could add whatever it 
wished on the side. Thus Chautauqua maintained a free plat- 
form. But the Democratic states disliked the Republican 
speaker, and the Republican states yawned at the opposition. 
So it was safer to schedule the old Kentucky colonel with his 
perennial lecture, "If I Had Life to Live Over Again/' 

The yearly meeting was a sort of seminar for the managers. 
They confessed, with loud guffaws, the mistakes they or the 
talent had made during the season. They exchanged box-office 
reports on musicians, entertainers, lecturers, and dramatic 
troupes. Only the bold manager experimented; the timid sched- 
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uled nothing until it had been proved on another circuit. 

Bell ringers were deemed safe entertainment both for the 
summer circuits and the winter Lyceum features. The tra- 
ditional "chalk talk/' invented by the revered old-timer, Frank 
Beard, for the special use of the Mother Chautauqua, was 
copied and enlarged upon through the years. Alton Packard, 
the cartoonist, reached the three-hundred-dollar-a-week class 
in this work. The late Sydney Smith, creator of "The Gumps" 
for the edification of the nation's comic-strip fans, was already 
"sure-fire." 

Naturally the distinction between entertainment, lecturing, 
oratory, and culture was not clear-cut. Ben Chapin, the great 
impersonator, made his portrayal of Abraham Lincoln a thing 
of merriment. Nayphe, the Athenian lecturer, gave a talk on 
the civilization of ancient Greece, and for the first time intro- 
duced a faint touch of the burlesque to the back country by 
choosing a number of local girls to wear his costumes and pose 
on the platform to illustrate his lectures. 

Elias Day, dramatic reader and later dramatic coach, went 
down the line impersonating Mark Twain, then opened his 
own coaching school and put many a young actor on the road 
to success, including Moroni Olsen. Edgar Bergen, with Charlie 
McCarthy on his knee, was rated a promising attraction. 

Yodlers in costume, jugglers, magicians, a dog-and-pony 
show were all conceded to be good entertainment. The Maoris 
of New Zealand were well received, with their perfectly formed 
bodies, their high-stacked fuzzy hair and melodious voices. 
One of the troupes gave a ceremonial canoe dance that was 
remembered for years. To obtain these troupes, the circuit had 
to guarantee ship passage both ways, the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment having wearily furnished return passage time and 
again for similar ventures. 
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Ellison claims "credit" for the first Hawaiian singers brought 
to the United States. He heard Joe Kikuku and his band on a 
ship that put in at San Francisco and engaged them for his 
circuit. The Victor Recording Company took them up, and 
their fame spread. That fall, at the managers' meeting, Ellison 
was approached by various managers. If he would take a holi- 
day trip to Honolulu, they said, and engage several more Ha- 
waiian troupes, they would pay expenses for him and Mrs. 
Ellison. He made the trip and ranged about the villages and 
plantations to find singers. He organized enough to fill his 
orders and guided them across the ocean, so even the remot- 
est small towns, that next summer, were humming and strum- 
ming before their urban cousins had heard the new singers. 

The circuits presented one of the first lectures on aviation 
in an ingeniously contrived show with wires strung from the 
platform and tiny planes skittering down across the tent. Simi- 
larly Chautauqua brought to many people their first moving 
picture. It was called The Great Train Robbery., and the illu- 
sion of reality was spine-chilling. The plot was simple. The 
train puffed at the station while the passengers got on, and the 
chest of gold for the express company was swung aboard; the 
train seemed to move from the platform, straight into the cam- 
era, while women screamed and strong men clung to their 
seats. The train turned along the track, its great driving rods 
churning and the steam blasting out. The villains flagged it 
down, leaped aboard, clubbed the guards, and tossed out the 
chest. The train moved on. It was presented around 1905 and 
was one of the greatest hits ever shown on the Chautauqua 
platform. 

Sometimes the scientific numbers backfired. A million or so 
people had their first radio demonstration from the Chautau- 
qua platform. It was a squawky little set with some decided 
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eccentricities. Many an audience, however, couldn't believe 
what they saw. When it didn't work, they hooted; if it occa- 
sionally managed to pick up some music out of the air, shouts 
of "Fake!" all but drowned out the program. 

The circuits which could not secure anybody of prominence 
saved their faces by advertising, "The finest thing about our 
program this year is the absence of drawing cards. No political 
headliners who are merely on exhibit, no attraction with the 
morbid appeal are here. The program this year is the cleanest 
we have ever offered. 9 ' 

Some managers were always between the horns of a di- 
lemma. Should they dare to engage a new attraction on their 
own judgment, or should they play it safe and take talent al- 
ready proved on another circuit? If they could have chosen 
their programs for each town, they might have booked excel- 
lence here, picturesqueness there, and dependability elsewhere. 
But the programs must be the same from Florida to Michigan 
on the Redpath circuits, from Texas to Idaho on Ellison-White; 
and bookings out of Washington, D.G ? for New York State 
and Maine and Rhode Island were safer if they followed the 
lines already laid down in Montana, Illinois, and Ohio. A 
standard of mediocrity must be found that would not be too 
poor for the cultured town nor too good for the others. 

At the same time, the bureaus were torn between the cost 
of the good features and their own desire to make a profit. 
Pay too much, and they lost money. Pay too little, and where 
was the contract for next year? So, having decided on a fea- 
ture, they set about shaving the price. Bands and orchestras 
that were a success in New York and Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco during the winters might be persuaded to take a summer 
"vacation" on the circuit, With this vacation aspect, the fee 
would be low, of course, for were they not headed for the rural 
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areas, the groves and lakes, the greathearted people of the open 
spaces? So an ensemble of forty people might accept one thou- 
sand dollars a week, with railroad fare and "half the Pullman 
fare for night rides only." Meals were cheap, the argument 
ran, and anyway they must eat wherever they were. It sounded 
as if there would be no hotel bills worth mentioning, since they 
would be traveling. So for around twenty-five dollars a week 
or less (depending on the share of the total claimed by the 
leader) they would play seven to fourteen separate concerts, 
struggle through the heat and inconvenience, and emerge 
wilted and wiser. 

Beyond specifying the length of the program and giving 
some general advice on behavior, the bureau exercised little 
supervision. In one seven-day program the same musical num- 
ber was presented by five different groups, and only the most 
strenuous complaints from the field induced the bureau to 
arrange a change in the program. 

Some strange personality clashes developed between man- 
ager and talent. The famous band leader and composer, John 
Philip Sousa, went to the Pacific coast on a "wildcat" tour, 
with his bookings arranged by his own advance man, and a 
halfhearted backing from admirers in each city. When he came 
under the eye of Ellison- White he was discouraged and dis- 
tressed. The tour was a failure; he could not pay his men; he 
was taking in scarcely enough for food and transportation. 

Ellison said, 'Til contract with you to handle your tour in 
this area. YouVe been clearing an average of three hundred 
dollars a performance. Ill guarantee fifteen hundred, dollars 
and make what I can on you, or lose what I must. I want to 
show you what a good bureau can do; then I want to talk about 
a Chautauqua contract." 

Sousa was willing, but his advance man was reluctant to 
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lose his job, so they agreed to let him come along and help with 
publicity. This proved to be Ellison's error. The bureau made 
a tight schedule, asking for local guarantees and lending a 
masterly hand with advertising. The tour netted Sousa exactly 
what was promised him, but the sight of the bureau pocketing 
some fourteen thousand dollars in three weeks drove the ad- 
vance man into a frenzy. He in turn aroused Sousa, and the 
two of them invaded the bureau office, demanding part of the 
profits. Ellison stood his ground, the contract being specific, 
as usual; but Sousa vowed he would never again appear under 
the sponsorship of Ellison- White, Lyceum or Chautauqua, and 
he never did. 

During the height of the Chautauqua era, oddly enough, 
while the large cities regarded Chautauqua as something 
quaint and rural, these same sophisticates flocked into the win- 
ter programs, filled their largest auditoriums, and enjoyed 
virtually the same attractions offered on the circuit. The iden- 
tical lecturers, musicians, operas, dramatic companies, and 
entertainment features offered during the summer at an aver- 
age price of twelve to sixteen and a half cents could be sched- 
uled in the cities for fifty cents to two dollars. 

Nothing annoyed the managers more than to have their 
judgment assailed in the choice of orators, particularly after 
one of their favorites had jammed the tents on a dozen circuits. 
The death of one of their headliners, George R. Wendling, in 
1915, inspired an editorial in the Fort Wayne (Indiana) News 
which was given a national reading through the Lyceum Maga- 
zine, a "trade" publication sent out from Chicago, Illinois. 

The editorial reads: 

The death of George R, Wendling, lorig famous on the 
American lecture platform, serves to remind us that the man 
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with an impressive front and resonant voice has assets that he 
can commercialize if only he knows how. Wendling discovered 
this game long before Bryan did, and while he did not attain 
the same distinction, this failure was due to the fact that Bryan 
had thrown in his way a happy chance that was never vouch- 
safed to Wendling. Of even more striking appearance than 
Bryan, possessing fully as pleasing a voice, equally as great a 
bluffer, and with no more real substance, Wendling, like Bryan, 
began his career as a lawyer and, like Bryan, he fizzled. He 
wasn't there with the punch and for a lack of clients he lan- 
guished. But he was always in demand as an orator for Fourth 
of July, Sunday-school picnics, old settlers' reunions, and simi- 
lar functions, and he never failed to make a hit. 

After a while he was exacting fees for these services, and 
before he knew it he was fairly on the lecture platform. And 
there he stuck for many years, dishing out ornamental plati- 
tudes, warmed-over epigrams, and florid oratory to the gaping 
yokels of a thousand country towns. His lectures were all 
highly moral, too, and there wasn't any doubt in the world that 
he did good in his day, for he was always orthodox, and his 
tearful appeals to the young to follow the straight and narrow 
path, couched always in rather high-flown language, and 
given that emphasis which only a beautiful voice emanating 
from a real presence in a beautiful dress suit, in a day when 
dress suits were rare, always registered with his audience. No 
"lecture course" of a fresh-water college or young ladies' sem- 
inary was complete without the soulful Wendling. He was the 
star of the whole series, bless you, and never came at less than 
a hundred and fifty bones, whereas Major Copeland, Doc 
Hedley, old man Willits, and all the rest of the stereotyped 
stand-bys were glad to grab off from fifty to seventy-five. 

Dimly through the mist of years one can see again the stat- 
uesque George R. prancing about on the histrionic boards of 
Music Hall, apostrophizing "Saul of Tarsus" while the bucolic 
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audience hung on his honied bombast with ecstatic bliss, and 
while the callow president of the Lecture Course Association, 
who had had the distinguished honor o introducing the para- 
gon and sat on the platform envied of his fellows, shoved his 
feet back under his chair to save his corns from the triumphant 
but somewhat reckless march of the rapt and bubbling philos- 
opher. It was certainly great stuff, and after giving his best 
girl a treat of that sort the average young man naturally felt 
entitled to some slight token of endearment when parting with 
her in the shadows of the paternal porch. 

And now the tuneful George R. has joined his sainted Saul 
and the other heroes of his panegyrics in the to us misty 
shadows of the hereafter. Well, he was a good entertainer in 
his day and he discovered his real niche in life, so let us hope 
that he finds Saul and all the rest of the boys as fine as he pic- 
tured them to us, and that the lyre he twangs in Kingdom Come 
shall be as full of melody there as his voice was here. 

An outraged sponsor wrote to the Lyceum Magazine, com- 
plaining bitterly: "It is this attitude on the part of the press 
that makes it hard for us committeemen to maintain lecture 
courses. What can we do to correct it?" 

In reply the editor said caustically, but in forgiving vein, 
"The Fort Wayne editorial writer has merely written a con- 
fession that he has lost his respect for the eternal verities that 
his mother taught him at her knee. . . . We wonder how he 
would have reported the Sermon on the Mount" 

Managers justified their choice of medium-priced artists by 
quoting an unfortunate manager who engaged a popular New 
York male quartet at the unusual price of one thousand dollars 
a week. He sent them down his circuit with all the fanfare 
necessary to recover such an expenditure. They failed com- 
pletely, owing to the fact that, in an excess of sophistication, 
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they chose such bucolic numbers that the annoyed citizens of 
Main Street would not sit through the program. It was never 
explained and as far as the record shows, never asked why 
the manager hadn't taken the trouble to advise the singers 
on their program. These and similar incidents were merely 
charged to experience, and the mills of circuit destiny ground 
merrily on. 



CHAPTER 20 



Search for a Soul 



Chautauqua Needs a ThemeBig Business Tom 
Lawson Others 



A corporation has no soul, in the apt legalistic phrase, though 
gifted with the ability to survive, expand, and perpetuate it- 
self. The Chautauqua movement enormously larger, at its 
peak, than any corporation, with a "board" of 200,000 sponsors 
and a "buying public" of 30,000,000 likewise lacked any per- 
ceptible trace of the immortal ingredient. 

It was at the peak of the movement, more than at the begin- 
ning, that this soulless state worried top-flight bureau man- 
agers. The inner group which set Chautauqua's standards 
included Ellison, head of the largest system; Paul Pearson, of 
the Swarthmore chain; Keith Vawter, of Iowa; Charles Horner, 
of the Redpath-Horner; Shannon White, of White and Myers; 
Vernon Harrison, of Ohio; Harry P. Harrison, of Chicago; and 
Louis Alber, of the Coit-Alber system. These men represented 
the bulk of the nation's circuit Chautauquas. In so far as rules, 
codes, or ethics governed the giant movement, they evolved 
them and the others followed. 

These eight, meeting in an inner sanctum at the annual con- 
clave of managers, were invariably baffled by the question: 
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Just what was Chautauqua's claim to permanence? All other 
great movements which affected human lives on such a vast 
scale had some central force which carried them on like the 
current of a river; some faith, some "standard to which the 
wise and just may repair," some reason for being. But to what 
crusade or faith was Chautauqua dedicated? 

At first the academic "uplift" and "inspiration" themes were 
sufficient to give the movement a proper spiritual tone. Though 
none had inquired too closely into its texture, the Chautauqua 
legend was a mantle of respectability. Moreover, Chautauqua 
represented a free platform. Chautauqua couldn't be bought. 
It stood for Truth. 

Yet these were negative virtues. Just as the Knights of the 
Round Table had to have a Holy Grail to seek or stay at home, 
as the Crusaders had to have infidels to slaughter, and as Don 
Quixote would have fallen far short of immortality if there had 
been no windmills to resist his trusty lance, so Chautauqua 
had to have a cause. 

The astute Ellison found what he thought was a durable 
cause shortly after he and Vawter established the first circuit 
which ushered in the era of tent Chautauquas. It was durable, 
and though it failed to kindle the eternal spark, it served Chau- 
tauqua well for almost a generation and was dragged out again 
and again when everything else failed. It is still used today on 
occasion, like a battered bugle sounding an alarm whose notes 
are as bloodcurdling as ever to veteran ears, though the legions 
of the enemy have been scattered long since. 

Ellison's cause was to attack "Wall Street/' a hydra-headed 
monster variously identified as Big Business, the Railroads, 
the Bankers, the Steel Trust, the Big Packers, the Power Octo- 
pus, the Standard Oil Monopoly, the Liquor Interests all the 
financial groups and individuals, in short, who were identified 
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in a later day as "economic royalists" and "malefactors o great 
wealth" 

Here was a ready-made enemy, and it served Chautauqua 
well. Advance agents would have lost a powerful argument if 
"Wall Street" had been removed from their vocabulary. Chau- 
tauqua, they could and consistently did assert, had kept its 
platform free from the sinister influences that stemmed from 
golden dens of the ogre. The press was of necessity dominated 
by its advertisersso Chautauqua said and the strings that 
made the advertisers dance led directly to Wall Street. Where, 
then, could honest men learn the truth? Nowhere but through 
Chautauqua. Here was no venal warping of the public mind. 
Chautauqua was free and would always remain free. 

To prove their point that Wall Street was the dragon and 
Chautauqua armed with the bright sword of St. George they 
told what happened to Ellison when he brought Tom Lawson 
to Fairbury, Nebraska. 

Lawson, having made a good deal of money in Anaconda 
and Butte, moved to New York just before the turn of the 
century and became a plunger on the stock market. Around 
1907 he was obsessed with a great urge to tell about the in- 
iquities he witnessed on Wall Street where, incidentally, he 
had doubled or trebled his capital but publishers yawned 
over his manuscript until Everybody's Magazine decided it 
would make a good circulation builder. 

The result was Lawson's "Frenzied Finance" series, which 
made Lawson famous even in a muckraking era, and an am- 
bitious manager persuaded Lawson to speak on the platform 
of a "permanent" Chautauqua in Kansas. 

Seeing the announcement of this speech, Ellison, managing 
tie Redpath circuit in Nebraska, decided to "shoot at the 
moon" and try to lure Lawson to the village of Fairbury, Ne- 
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braska, after the Kansas appearance. Ellison's local manager 
was a friend of Governor Mickey, who was a friend of Lawson, 
and the result was a telegram from Mickey to Lawson, invit- 
ing him to appear at the Fairbury Chautauqua. 

To Ellison's astonishment and delight, the great man ac- 
cepted, in a characteristically vehement telegram so lengthy 
that it cost forty-four dollars. Lawson stated that he would 
not only come to Fairbury but in his private railroad car, bring- 
ing a dozen or so guests with him. He would accept no fee, 
but no obstacle would bar him from appearing on the desig- 
nated day and hour at Fairbury, Nebraska. 

At once the tentacles of the octopus began to uncoil. It 
has never been proved to what extent "Wall Street" engineered 
the diabolical chain of events that followed, nor is it of 
record that either Ellison or Lawson ever probed beneath 
the delightfully satisfactory surface of the plot. The blow- 
by-blow record was enough to damn Wall Street from ten 
thousand "free platforms" thereafter. 

Lawson spoke in the Kansas town, but no local newspaper 
reported the event and no wire service carried a line about 
his speech. The Fairbury newspapers followed suit and refused 
to notice Lawson's forthcoming appearance. Ellison thereupon 
erected billboards across both Kansas and Nebraska advertis- 
ing the event. The resulting sale of tickets was so heavy that 
he asked the railroads for special trains to bring the customers 
in. 

The railroads at first ignored him, then sent a special 
agent to "see if there is actually any interest in Lawson's 
speech." The agent saw the billboards, checked the over- 
whelming ticket sale, and saw Ellison rolling up the tent sides 
and extending the benches as far as Lawson's voice could be 
expected to carry. After the agent had returned to his central 
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office Ellison renewed his request for special trains but re- 
ceived no answer. 

Lawson arrived in Fairbury the day before the lecture, 
which was fortunate. The next day some unexplained emer- 
gency caused all the trains on branch lines to be pulled off for 
the day, and the main-line trains, both ways, ran several hours 
late. Along with several thousand others, Ellison's own mother 
arrived too late to hear Lawson. 

As the final comic-opera flourish, Governor Mickey, who 
had agreed to introduce Lawson, was unfortunately absent, 
having been summoned to Omaha by the railroad heads on 
some matter that had to be decided on the precise afternoon 
when Lawson would speak. 

This story was carried along the circuits, and Chautauqua 
collected its reward for years. Advance men and, later, the 
lecturers themselves reaffirmed Chautauqua as the nation's 
only outlet for Truth. Must not good men everywhere hold 
sturdily against the encroachment of Big Business and keep 
the Chautauqua platform free? 

No matter how noble his subject, a lecturer must eat; there- 
fore, he must be paid with untainted money in other words, 
Chautauqua money or his theme might become tinged with 
the self-interest of whoever was paying his way. Ellison him- 
self once accepted a lecture sponsored by the Forest Service 
on the subject of fire protection in the vast timber areas of 
the far West and permitted Red Cross workers the privilege 
of the rostrum, but these were the only exceptions. All other 
lecturers were paid by Chautauqua. 

The Coit-Alber circuit once permitted the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company to furnish a lecturer and equipment for a talk 
on the great advances made in the publishing business. It 
was highly educational, and the lecture was fascinating, but 
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Alber was criticized so severely by his soul-conscious as- 
sociates that he never offended again. 

The business of keeping the Chautauqua platforms "free" 
often found the managers embroiled with the octopus of 
public opinion. Keith Vawter thought there might be good 
lecture material in the subject of public ownership of power, 
coal, and oil. He scheduled a lecturer, but when the circuit 
began he was attacked editorially by the newspapers as a 
Socialist, a false prophet, and a companion of those who 
would overthrow the American government. Vawter's troubles 
increased as his lecturer's trail lengthened. In some instances 
the speaker was pointedly requested not to appear. Vawter 
himself got protesting telegrams, telephone calls, visits from 
lawyers, members of Congress, and civic-club officials. In 
some areas the local committees cringed under pressure. 
One sponsoring committee composed of power-company offi- 
cials refused to permit the program to proceed and refused to 
pay. Vawter reported that the strongest antipathy toward 
"free speech" on this particular subject came from areas where 
a power franchise was doubtful of renewal or municipal 
ownership was under discussion, 

As the crusade against Wall Street lost all but a sporadic 
appeal and the championship of free speech became as general 
as the war against sin, Chautauqua was again roaming spirit- 
ual highways and byways, searching for a soul. The larger the 
movement grew, the more desperate the worry of the ace 
managers. With its respectability and its "legend" wearing 
thin, something must be done quickly to hide a fact which 
all managers knew and upon which Wall Street was turning 
an astonished and leering scrutiny; namely, that Chautauqua 
itself was now Big Business! 

In other words, if Chautauqua were unmasked as a profit- 
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making enterprisewhich it had been from the moment 
Ellison began his first tent circuit Chautauqua would have 
to fight for its existence as Big Business before the same audi- 
ences that had heard Chautauqua lecturers prove so convinc- 
ingly that Big Business was rotten to the core, outmoded, and 
with no virtue in it. 

More to the point, would some 200,000 astounded sponsors, 
who never made a profit from their local Chautauqua and had 
often lost, be likely to sign a contract which continued to 
guarantee millions for the bureaus? 

Minor banners were snatched up and discarded again, ac- 
cording to the ebb and flow of national events. During 1918 
war themes took precedence, and a procession of Four Min- 
ute Men, Red Cross speakers, returned soldiers, and lecturers 
extolling Britain's "thin red line of ? eroes" trooped across the 
Chautauqua platforms. A renewed zeal for prohibition blazed 
briefly and was extinguished by the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Pacifism made its bow and departed, and "Abol- 
ishing Poverty," "Better Citizenship," and "Good Roads" were 
shouted hopefully but raised up only listless echoes. 

These were mere straws in the wind. The floundering giant 
clutched at them in vain. One great gesture remained for 
Chautauqua, one single high moment. It came when Wall 
Street made its inevitable move and offered to buy out all 
the circuits, all of Chautauqua, lock, stock, and barrel. The 
story of the "Great Temptation" is one of the most appealing 
of the myriad strange episodes which comprise the story of 
Chautauqua. 



CHAPTER 21 



Temptation 



The Movement Falters Amusement Tax Non-Profit 
Plans Interview with President Harding National 
Community Foundation Wall Street Makes an Offer 



At the close of World War I, Chautauqua was tottering, 
and the top-flight bureau managers knew it, as experienced 
mountaineers recognize the rattling pebbles that precede 
the avalanche. They were handling millions o dollars a year 
with no more tangible assets than their tents and a fading 
tradition, and the frail keystone that held the whole mass sus- 
pended was the Chautauqua contract. As long as local com- 
mittees could be cajoled or shamed into signing it, Chau- 
tauqua would endure, and no longer. 

And yet, since it is human nature to cling to hope up to the 
very instant the trap is sprung, the managers labored on. They 
watched the reports from their advance agents and super- 
intendents and personally visited town after town to observe 
the effect of the once "sure-fire" selling arguments. They 
spied on other circuits for the same purpose. Failure of a 
circuit, or even the loss of a few towns down the line, was 
known at once among the initiates across the country, like 
a shudder imparted to the whole system. 
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The lack of unity was speeding the processes of destruction. 
There were too many circuits now, too many managers who 
were unschooled even in the threadbare tradition. These 
neophytes, in the twilight of the era, were attempting to 
book towns just as Ellison had done in Bozeman, Montana, 
at its golden dawn getting contracts signed before programs 
were made up and earmarking their profits a year in advance- 
but many of their expected signers were also neophytes, hard- 
bitten and unimpressed. 

A "good" manager that is, one like Ellison, who could 
not temper the wind to the shorn lamb but had an exquisite 
touch on the shearscould h^ve one hundred towns on his 
circuit, give them excellent talent, and clear one hundred 
dollars per town for season after season. But the brash and 
uncontrolled newcomer could, if he wished, provide rags and 
tags of talent and clear five hundred dollars per townfor 
a single season only and retire with a take of fifty thousand. 
Incongruously enough, it was this grasping attitude that the 
seasoned oldsters feared. 

But it was something else something they did not expect 
and could not anticipate that precipitated the final crisis. 
The astute managers didn't even recognize it at the time. It 
was only afterward, surveying the ruins, that rueful experts 
like Ellison admitted: "That was it the last straw." 

This straw rode up casually with the wind in 1918, the year 
of the "War Chautauqua." All the immense facilities of Chau- 
tauqua had been given freely to the government for the war 
effort War lecturers, Red Cross and Liberty Bond salesmen, 
the Four Minute Men all had moved in droves across the 
countless acres of Chautauqua platforms. For the moment, 
at least, Chautauqua was a giant reborn. 

Then without warning, as unemotionally as a lawn mower 
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clipping off another blade of grass the federal government 
placed a ten-per-cent amusement tax on Chautauqua ticket 
sales. . . . 

It caught the managers, even the wiliest, off guard. Like 
most foul blows, its first effect was paralyzing rather than 
painful. Then they began to awaken, and screams rang down 
the circuits from coast to coast. An amusement tax! Why, this 
was the great Chautauqua, the "canvas college/* the free plat- 
form, the great forum of culture and inspiration underwritten 
by hundreds of thousands of earnest sponsors! An amusement 
tax? 

They branded it an insult, devised arguments and letters, 
clutched at new angles of protest, and threatened an appeal 
to the courtsbut all in vain. "Uplift" and "inspiration" might 
be incidental ingredients, but in the bland federal view the 
package was amusement, sold for a profit, and therefore the 
tax must remain. 

And remain it did. The "death notice" had to appear on the 
ticket, and it could not be explained away. 

In this connection an anecdote went the rounds. Its stage 
was the White House. Present were Paul Pearson, Vern and 
Harry Harrison, Keith Vawter, Charles F. Horner, Louis 
Alber, and J. Roy Ellison. They had gathered as one man to 
protest the amusement tax by personal appeal to the genial 
and obliging President of the United States, Warren G. Har- 
ding. He was himself a former Chautauqua sponsor in Marion, 
Ohio, and well known as a speaker on the circuits. 

Ellison was operating on a non-profit basis by that time and 
avoiding the tax, and Pearson, stubbornly refusing to see any 
connection between the huge salaries he paid his staff and any 
"profit" on his circuits, listed himself as non-profit also, but 
both these men were loyally backing their colleagues. 
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President Harding arrived in knickers, fresh from golf. He 
said that he regretted the amusement tax. In fact, if they had 
only come before Congress adjourned it could have been 
eliminated. He even called the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, but nothing could be done. Perhaps later . . . 

Grateful, the managers eased his evident distress by pro- 
ducing a few jokes. One of them was a direct thrust at 
Pearson's "non-profit" system. Radcliffe, they said (operat- 
ing from Washington, D.C.), had invited some of his more 
important competitors to fish with him and suggested that 
each bring along a friend or two to his camp in Maryland. 
"But don't bring any of those 'non-profit' boys," he warned. 
"We don't want any lies told about the size of the fish in Mary- 
land." 

This was regarded as the keenest wit by all except Dr. 
Pearson, who heard it for the first time in President Harding's 
presence. His resentment showed in his face and manner, 
and only by making a hasty exit did the managers avoid an 
embarrassing scene. 

The significance of the amusement tax reached the sponsors 
by slow degrees. Proof of the durability of the Chautauqua 
legend was that Chautauqua rolled on for a few seasons more, 
even when local committees at last had the unanswerable 
excuse at hand for refusing to sign the contracts. For a time, 
in fact, Chautauqua appeared to be more robust than ever. The 
big circuits lumbered on, while their managers secretly and 
desperately sought some way of escape. The brash newcomers 
set out frankly to exploit the field for as much as the traffic 
would bear. The standard seven-day and six-day programs 
competed with five- and finally three-day "Chautauquas" that 
were little more than shoddy carnivals which traveled by auto 
into rural districts previously considered too small and remote 
to be included in the great loops. 
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Thus, during the twilight era which concluded with the 
"jubilee" year of 1924, Chautauqua seemed more durable than 
ever. Banners were unfurled in more than 12,000 towns, and 
upward of 30,000,000 men, women, and children flocked to the 
brown tents. Never before had the nation witnessed such a 
mass movement born of a single, common stimulus, nor has the 
phenomenon since been repeated on such a scale. 

Only the top-flight managers knew that this hectic flush 
was that of mortal illness. At the height of the jubilee celebra- 
tions, in midseason, the rebooking charts told the story. The 
sponsoring committees, at long last, had begun to think. They 
had carried all the risk, paying deficits year after year, while 
the circuit managers were cashing in. Amusement, eh? The 
moving-picture house hadn't required any guarantee. The 
circus came and went at its own risk, and the skating rink 
stood or fell on the amount of cash voluntarily paid by its 
patrons. Churches and colleges paid no amusement tax. . . . 
Just how, in short, had they been sold this bill of goods? 

As early as 1921, three years before the final crash, the 
astute Ellison thought he had found a way out. He and his 
partner, C. H. White, sent a deftly worded letter to each of 
the sponsoring committee chairmen along their vast circuit. 
Ellison's proposal exemplified the type of legerdemain in 
which the subject apparently loses nothing, but the maestro 
nevertheless walks away counting a substantial sheaf of 
currency. It was a field of magic in which Ellison was pecul- 
iarly adept, and his fellow managers watched the stratagem 
with faint stirrings of hope. It didn't seem possible that it 
could succeed yet, in their day, they had seen strange things 
in Chautauqua. 

The Ellison-White bureau, Ellison wrote, was not satisfied 
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with the fact that local committees must take all the risk with- 
out any hope of profit, while the bureau's profit was guaran- 
teed. The war had changed the hearts of a good many busi- 
nessmen, and Ellison- White (having, by implication, just 
made the distressing discovery that they were businessmen) 
now realized that they must think of others' Welfare instead 
of their own gain. 

Chautauqua, of course, was not a business at heart, the 
letter ran on; it was a far greater thing than a commercial en- 
terprise. So Ellison-White now proposed to turn over their 
profitable circuit to the local committees themselves, which 
were to be incorporated as a non-profit, non-commercial organ- 
ization. Under this benevolent plan all profits would go back 
into the system and be used to raise the level of the program, 
hire better talent, and establish the great movement on a per- 
manent basis. 

All Ellison-White wanted was a fair price for their tents, 
contracts in hand, and good will plus an item of eighty thou- 
sand dollars still carried on their books from the disastrous 
Australian venture. Ellison- White would continue to manage 
the circuit until paid off. The whole deal wouldn't cost the 
committees a dollar, nor would a dollar be taken from the 
profits of the new committee-owned organization. All the profit 
would be devoted to better programs, a bigger and greater 
Chautauqua. 

How did this seemingly black magic operate? It was simple 
enough. The system was grossing into the millions annually. 
The ten-per-cent amusement tax alone which a benevolent 
corporation would not have to pay would retire the amount 
owed to Ellison- White in two or three normal seasons. 

Had this disarming proposal been accepted, Ellison and his 
partner would have walked away from their tottering invest- 
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ment with well-filled pockets indeed. The idea, however, 
aroused no interest down the line. Local committees had been 
educated to think of Chautauqua in terms of culture and 
uplift alone, and all this talk about buying and selling and 
profit-making was in an alien tongue. It was the voice of the 
money-changers raised in the temple. It affirmed what the 
government had insisted must be printed on the season ticket: 
Chautauqua no longer stood for uplift, but pig-in-a-poke en- 
tertainment. 

Moreover, the idea of voluntarily assuming a contract in- 
stead of being sold it by personable and flattering young men 
and women as had been done season after season left them 
cold. To undertake the contract and the risk themselves, then 
sell the town, then go off to some big city and choose a pro- 
gram which the home folks might not like all this was un- 
reasonable and bizarre, and they wanted no part of it. Were 
doctors, storekeepers, preachers, and teachers in the entertain- 
ment business? The answer, by silent vote, was an overwhelm- 
ing no. 

Another great bureau, the dignified and successful Swarth- 
more circuit, headed by Paul Pearson, tried a more ambitious 
escape. Chautauqua, Pearson pointed out, was fully as im- 
portant to the community as the schools, churches, and public- 
health work. Culture and uplift should be made available to 
the masses, rather than reserved to those communities rich 
enough to guarantee the cost. For this purpose there was 
being created the National Community Foundation, capital- 
ized at five million dollars. The assets of Swarthmore would 
be turned over to this foundation, and the millions of "friends 
of Chautauqua" were invited to make contributions to the 
great cause. Listed as directors were such blue-ribbon names 
as Otto H, Kahn, Edward Bok, Senator Simeon E. Fen, Dr, 
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S, Parkes Cadman, Henry Morgenthau, and Charles M. 

Schwab. 
The streamlined Pearson idea soared out over the great 

Swarthmore circuit and, like Ellison's, plunged with scarcely 

a ripple into a vast sea of indifference. 
Then came the Great Temptation Scene. 
The bureau managers met, somewhat morosely, in 1922, 

saying little, going through the gestures, laughing hollowly 
at the anecdotes, but each knowing that this meeting, or the 
next, might be their last. At the usual closed session of the 
"inner circle" a suave young man sent in his name and said 
he had a suggestion to make. They admitted him apatheti- 
cally and set themselves to listen. 

He said he had heard some talk about a national founda- 
tion for a nationwide Chautauqua. The idea was excellent, 
but he knew that money was essential, and the managers could 
not, in reason, be expected to empty their pockets, even in 
such a worthy cause. He knew, too, how much they had denied 
themselves to keep the platform free from special interests. 
He was really moved by the nobility of the men before him 
and the general worth of the whole movement. So moved, he 
had been in contact with certain rich men of his acquaintance, 
and with excellent results. 

In short, he had adequate financial backing for a national 
Chautauqua. The backers preferred to remain anonymous, but 
their cash was ready in an amount sufficient to endow the 
whole national foundation. He had come prepared with a ten- 
tative outline of the basis on which such a foundation could 
be set up. He realized that he was privileged to be in the room 
with the handful of men who really dominated Chautauqua: 
Vawter and Ellison, who had devised the circuit plan; Pear- 
son, whose high cultural standard was known; the two Harri- 
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sons, Charles F. Horner, and the other intelligent men he saw 
before him. Whatever they decided would be accepted by 
the lesser men. Here, then, was a way out for all of them. 

A little of the strain left their faces. What, they asked, was 
the offer? 

Glowing with benevolence, he got down to practical de- 
tails. Each circuit would receive a generous payment, based 
on the gross business of the previous season; physical equip- 
ment would be appraised and purchased; and the plum in 
the cake each present bureau head would be retained at a 
salary of ten thousand dollars a year to handle his circuit, with 
all losses guaranteed and a bonus on profits. 

It sounded incredibly good, but these inner-circle managers 
had themselves baited too many hooks to be deceived by the 
glittering aspect of the lure dangled here before them. Just 
who was putting up the money? And for what purpose? 

The youth became more guarded. All great philanthropists, 
he pointed out, preferred to remain anonymous, at least until 
their noble work had actually earned the plaudits of the pub- 
lic. The managers brushed these familiarly meaningless phrases 
aside. Did he mean, bluntly, that he refused to name his noble 
sponsors? He meant just that. The offer must be accepted "as 
is." Wasn't cash on the line sufficiently eloquent? On that note 
he left the meeting. 

The managers eyed one another narrowly, with a species 
of bitter awe. Here was an obvious attempt by some Special 
Interests to take over Chautauqua. It could be Wall Street: 
the barons of oil, sugar, tobacco, liquor, or the railroads. It 
could be Tammany Hall, the labor unions, the power com- 
panies, or even some foreign agency dedicated to the destruc- 
tion of American institutions. No one knew. Chautauqua had 
only two or three good years left, but it would be sufficient 
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for the purpose of this unknown sponsor. Chautauqua was 
America's greatest forum. The people, even yet, believed in it, 
so they could easily be sold the message, whatever it was. Pro- 
grams could be tinged with persuasion, insidious misinforma- 
tion, out-and-out exploitation. 

The deal meant, in cold fact, selling out Chautauqua in 
the ethical rather than cash meaning of the term and while 
the managers had often and successfully fooled their public, 
they shrank from attempting to fool themselves when the time 
for pretense was past and the chips were down. 

On the other hand, they knewnone better that the sands 
upon which they had built were draining away. Each had a 
substantial investment to consider, and the welfare of many 
faithful employees. None of the inner circle was young now; 
all had grown old in harness. The cold odds said they would 
never again find a business as pleasant and stimulating and 
profitable as Chautauqua. Here was being offered all the ele- 
ments of personal security: a substantial capital to be tucked 
snugly away; a good salary and bonus on profits; a comforta- 
ble jaunt down that ever-beckoning and too often formidable 
home stretch of life. Just what were they waiting for? 

They argued and persuaded and thundered. All their cyni- 
cism came out in the debate: their awareness that Chautau- 
qua was no better than they had made it, their ethical out- 
look or lack of it. They had created Chautauqua and used it 
to their own advantage; then why this compunction? For what 
obscure cause were they now willing to bleed and die? Per- 
haps the offer was sponsored by true philanthropists. If they 
didn't insist on finding out, they could never hold themselves 
responsible after the deal was made. They would be fools to 
refuse it. It made no sense whatever. 

And yet . . . 
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'We may not have believed in it ourselves, but we did keep 
it free/' one of the seven pointed out. "Sure, we were in it to 
make money, but " 

Another was apologetic: "I could have booked my whole 
program last year without putting up a cent. They would have 
underwritten it all and paid me a bonus to boot. I turned it 
down!" 

Nobody laughed. Nobody called him a fool, though all knew 
he had refused a net profit of a quarter million on that one cir- 
cuit. All knew why he had refused, though it had never be- 
fore come to the surface. 

It was put into words now. "That's it," a man muttered, 
flushing a little. "The people trust us." 

Nobody said anything for a while. The alien, yet strangely 
familiar words seemed to re-echo among the marble pillars. 
The people trust us. . . . They remembered the Main Streets 
of the circuitsten thousand Main Streets hungry for some- 
thing outside their narrow lives, so that even the Chautauqua 
offering seemed like riches. All down the line the people had 
been grateful for what they got: the committees had signed 
the contracts blindly, trusting the advance men and the man- 
agers; they had listened to the bombast and the tongue-in- 
cheek arguments about public duty, and they had paid in 
their own hard money to bring something better to the town. 
Audience after audience not hundreds, but tens of thousands 
of audiences, an aggregate of millions had faced the plat- 
forms, trained to listen and believe. They could not be fooled 
long, but long enough. This was Chautauqua. This platform 
was safeguarded. It must be truth. 

The showdown came and passed in silence. In that moment 
in death, as it were the Chautauqua "soul" flamed brightly. 
An old-timer said, "Well, gentlemen, I suggest we send two 
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or three of the boys back to New York with that young man 
out there. Let them get to the bottom of this thing, and we'll 
abide by their decision." 

This meant rejection of the offer if some Special Interest 
was behind it It was so understood, and the vote was unani- 
mous. They named Paul Pearson and two others to represent 
them, and the meeting broke up. The managers emerged from 
the sanctum just as worn as when they entered, just as 
harassed, burdened with the same problems; yet they carried 
themselves in a different., more self-assured way. They could, 
and probably would, lose their material shirts; but even the 
shirtless can be men, and free. 

In due course the verdict came through from New York, 
in confidential letters to the inner circle. The name of the 
Special Interest and it was not a brotherhood of philanthro- 
pistswas never announced to the rank and file. The offer had 
come from Wall Street, they said simply, and it had been re- 
fused. The matter was never brought up again. 



CHAPTER 22 



Farewell to Chautauqua 



Spreading Disaster A Changed Main Street J. Ben- 
jamin Franklin Buys In Estimate of Chautauqua 



The end came quickly. In 1924, just fifty years after the first 
assembly on Lake Chautauqua, all the tent circuits followed 
the lead of the Mother Chautauqua, and staged the Golden 
Jubilee program. It was the biggest year Chautauqua had 
ever known. Twelve thousand towns participated and the 
aggregate audience was estimated at upward of 35,000,000 
people. Pennants fluttered, the applause was nationwide, and 
magazine writers gravely and expertly analyzed the "perma- 
nent** hold Chautauqua had on American life. 

But from behind the scenes came the spreading record of 
disaster. Town after town refused to rebook, and circuits be- 
gan to fall apart. As far as the public was concerned, there 
was no great upheaval, no general shock or sense of loss. 
Battle-scarred sponsors would announce, with a mixture of 
defiance and relief: "No, I'm not signing the contract this 
year/' Committees informed the advance man courteously that 
the town had decided to forego the benefits of Chautauqua. 
Individuals along Main Street might say, without great in- 
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terest: "What? No Chautauqua this year? It'll seem strange, 
won't it?" 

Actually it meant no Chautauqua again ever. When a thou- 
sand towns failed to rebook that jubilee year, then two thou- 
sand, and the refusals kept climbing, it meant the end was at 
hand, though scattered patches and tatters of circuits were 
to persist a decade longer. There was no visible sign of loss, 
as in the wake of an earthquake or forest fire. When hundreds 
of brown tents went to winter storage at the close of the jubi- 
lee season and were never again unfolded, something tem- 
porary in character colorful and rich and even essential 
though it may have been had disappeared from the view and 
life of Main Street. 

And it didn't seem so strange, after all No vacuum was left 
behind. Main Street had once been rutted and muddy but was 
now paved, and it didn't seem odd any more. Horses had once 
shied away from strange automobiles, but now the horses and 
buggies were gone. In the same way, the brown tent was miss- 
ing on the vacant lots or in the groves, but all the things 
the Chautauqua tent symbolized had either been replaced, 
crowded out, or transplanted to new channels. 

Oddly enough, it was Ellison himself who had to explain 
this evolution to an ambitious and unconvinced newcomer to 
the circuits. When the jubilee season was over, Ellison went 
to Topeka, Kansas, at the request of one of his youthful ad- 
mirers, C. Benjamin Franklin, the head of the small Cadmean 
circuit. Franklin was just twenty-five years old, Ellison fifty. 
Franklin had been negotiating for several circuits, and now, 
carried away by the apparently overwhelming success of the 
jubilee season, was aiming at control of the biggest of them 
all, the Ellison-White circuit. 

This placed Ellison in a peculiar position. From his inner 
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knowledge o the game he was certain that he had read the 
handwriting on the wall, long since. He was desperately eager 
to get out, but it would be unfair to sell to Franklin without 
placing all his cards on the table. Ellison knew, none better, 
that there were two ways to look at a "going" Chautauqua 
circuit. From one view it was an established business grossing 
millions each season. From the other, it consisted of owner- 
ship of a number of tents and equipment, some printed letter- 
heads and contracts, and nothing more. 

So he sat down with Franklin and gave him facts and fig- 
ures. People had cars now, highways were building up fast, 
and bus lines were spangling the countryside, so that Chau- 
tauqua's late audiences could run in to the Lyceum attractions 
in the cities. They had movies along Main Street, which 
brought them silent dramas like The Birth of a Nation and 
The Ten Commandments, and comedians like Charlie Chap- 
lin and Fatty Arbuckle. The new radios were coming off the 
assembly lines like peas out of a pod. They would soon be in 
every home, so the people wouldn't have to stir from their own 
firesides to hear great orchestras and concerts and lectures. 
Young people were crowding the colleges, newspapers and 
magazines were doubling and trebling their circulations, peo- 
ple were traveling abroad, and the strengthening roar of air- 
plane motors was rolling along the horizon. 

In short, times had changed. An old order had passed, and 
Chautauqua, its purpose served, was passing with it. One by 
one its reasons for existence had been whittled away, so that 
the movement was dying. It was dead now, in fact: withered 
to the roots. 

Franklin wouldn't admit it. "When I'm your age," he told 
Ellison confidently, "I'll still be running Chautauquas and 
making a profit. How much for your system?" 
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Having done his duty, Ellison was not one to overpress. 
He made a deal involving only the Ellison-White Chautauqua 
circuits. The Lyceum bureau was a different species, deep- 
rooted in the rich soil of the city winter circuit. He managed 
the Chautauqua system for Franklin during the 1925 and 1926 
seasons, then retired forever from the field. Most of the other 
major circuits had already collapsed. 

In 1928 Franklin was still optimistic, having salvaged rem- 
nants of dozens of circuits in his widespread system. He ad- 
mitted that he was selling off extra tents, but he wrote Ellison, 
"My circuits reach from coast to coast. Don't worry about me. 
I can see my way ahead/' 

What he saw, four years later, was the dismantling for the 
last time of the last Chautauqua tent. When it came down, 
the American Chautauqua was ended. 

Oddly enough, the Canadian branch of the movement sur- 
vived a little longer. Even in the depression year of 1935 the cir- 
cuits north of the border grossed an even million dollars, but 
that winter the tents were folded and put away for the last 
time. 

With the disappearance of the circuits, most of the inde- 
pendent Chautauquas closed, and the handful remaining open 
through the long years of depression changed and altered out 
of all recognition, until they, too, hauled down the flag. Even 
the old Mother Chautauqua (the management always detested 
this tide, but it was in common use everywhere ) gave way to 
the changing times. 

In 1897 the rule was low expense. One visitor, reporting 
the most thrilling week of her life, told of the early-morning 
steamer trip down the lake, the arrival at the Chautauqua pier 
with the band playing and handkerchiefs fluttering in the 
Chautauqua salute, and the week of lectures, poetry, music. 
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and companionship, along with a welcome from "dear old 
Bishop Vincent/' all for the sum of four dollars. Rooms rented 
for forty cents a week. 

The assembly in 1947 would hardly have been recognized 
by dear old Bishop Vincent. Tents were replaced by rooms 
renting from $7 to $40 a week, summer cottages from $150 to 
$700 for the eight weeks' session, apartments up to $1,000, 
and luxury hotels at luxury prices. The old informality was re- 
placed by the manners of a summer resort. The steamer trip 
was no longer part of Chautauqua, since motor busses and pri- 
vate cars could drive up to the new gate on the highway, on 
the other side of the grounds. The audiences were no longer 
the shining-eyed seekers from the hinterlands, but were brisk 
in balancing the costs of this or that course against the college 
credits earned. The symphony concert was forced to compete 
for attention with the excellent broadcasts scheduled on the 
radios at the same hour. 

The contribution made by Chautauqua's cycle is difficult of 
specific appraisal, but the over-all impact of the movement 
upon its times is patently enormous. 

Let us consider a few of the evolutionary advancements 
directly stimulated by the great movement. 

A minimum of eighteen to twenty sponsors signed each 
Chautauqua contract an aggregate of a quarter million or 
more at the crest of the wave and many of them continued 
to do so season after season. They were sold by a new ap- 
proach in salesmanshipmore precisely, by the use of a new 
sales argument which raises the assumption that the leaders 
of the community were required, as an inherent aspect of their 
"duty" as leaders, to see to it that the "best things of life" 
should be made available to their town. 
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This was a theory which ranged from vague to non-existent 
in American rural communities prior to the Chautauqua era. 
In general, it was a noble and intriguing concept against 
which no specific "sales resistance" had yet been aroused. 
Many of the original sponsors of Chautauqua had never before 
risked cash or credit with no hope of material reward, and 
they found it a refreshing and even delightful experience. The 
novelty soon wore off, true, but the concept itself remained 
firmly implanted. In evolutionary terms this was an acquired 
characteristic for whose acquisition Chautauqua was to a large 
degree responsible, and whose widespread variations under 
the general headings of "public conscience" and "civic con- 
sciousness" can today be seen on every hand. 

Millions of citizens of rural America were exposed to the 
better things of life" made possible by the signing of the 
Chautauqua contract. However poor the "talent" may have 
been at the last, the cultural seeds planted in the minds of 
such receptive, even eager, audiences for almost a generation 
could not help but produce a mighty harvest. They were given 
a glimpse of the undreamed vistas of music and art that 
stretched beyond Main Street's horizon, and, once torn aside, 
the curtain could not roll back. 

Adult education was practically unknown before Chautau- 
qua, yet the movement lived to see summer schools, extension 
courses, and correspondence study spread throughout the na- 
tion in the pattern set in the "follow-up" courses originated at 
Lake Chautauqua. 

The lectures that comprised the keystone of both the Mother 
Chautauqua and tent-circuit programs implanted ideas and 
ideals that affected the thinking of millions. Many of today's 
accepted theories on equal suffrage, soil conservation, child 
welfare, nutrition, the benefits of physical culture, the dignity 
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o the individual, the virtues of private enterprise, the 'Tiu- 
manities," and countless others were reiterated from a thou- 
sand platforms. 

Beyond computation are the indirect effects of Chautau- 
qua's greatest single contribution: the awakening* of rural 
areas to a consciousness of the part they were both entitled 
and expected to play in the affairs of the nation and the world. 
Main Street, before Chautauqua, was insular and suspicious. 
In a more defiant and robust way it was the European peasant 
concept: a world of "we" the familiar home folks; and "they" 
the outsiders who could not be trusted and whose ways 
were alien and predatory. 

In the space of twenty years these barriers were broken 
down. It is no mere coincidence that this emancipation of 
outlook paralleled the career of the tent circuits, when, for 
the first time on a nationwide scale, a general knowledge of 
the outside world was brought to and interpreted to Main 
Street. No other rural population on the globe forsook its pro- 
vincial viewpoint so quickly or accepted more thoroughly its 
responsibilities in a complex but homogeneous social scheme. 
It was made ready for this larger view, conditioned for it, by 
the Chautauqua platform. 

It is in the hearts and memories of millions of living Ameri- 
cans that Chautauqua lives on. The great movement and the 
record affirms that it had unquestioned elements of greatness 
left its spiritual imprint in myriad and indelible ways, though 
its material shell vanished almost the moment it was outworn. 
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APPENDIX 



Acres of Diamonds 



(As delivered by Dr. Russell H. Conwell around 1916) 



I am astonished that so many people should care to hear 
this story over again. Indeed, this lecture has become a study 
in psychology; it often breaks all rules of oratory, departs from 
the precepts of rhetoric, and yet remains the most popular of 
any lecture I have delivered in the fifty-seven years of my pub- 
lic life. 

I have sometimes studied for a year upon a lecture and 
made careful research, and then presented the lecture just 
once never delivered it again. I put too much work on it. But 
this had no work on it thrown together perfectly at random, 
spoken offhand without any special preparation, and it suc- 
ceeds when the thing we study, work over, adjust to a plan 
is an entire failure. 

The "Acres of Diamonds" which I have mentioned through 
so many years are to be found in this city, and you are to find 
them. Many have found them. And what man has done, man 
can do. I could not find anything better to illustrate my thought 
than a story I have told over and over again, and which is now 
found in books in nearly every library. 

In 1870 we went down the Tigris River. We hired a guide 
at Bagdad to show us Persepolis, Nineveh, and Babylon, and 
the ancient countries of Assyria as far as the Arabian Gulf. He 
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was well acquainted with the land, but he was one of those 
guides who love to entertain their patrons; he was like a bar- 
ber that tells you many stories in order to keep your mind off 
the scratching and the scraping. He told me so many stories 
that I grew tired of his telling them and I refused to listen- 
looked away whenever he commenced; that made the guide 
quite angry. 

I remember that toward evening he took his Turkish cap off 
his head and swung it around in the air. The gesture I did not 
understand and I did not dare look at him for fear I should 
become the victim of another story. But, although I am not a 
woman, I did look, and the instant I turned my eyes upon 
that worthy guide he was off again. Said he, "I will tell you 
a story now which I reserve for my particular friends!" So then, 
counting myself a particular friend, I listened, and I have 
always been glad I did. 

He said there once lived not far from the River Indus an 
ancient Persian by the name of Al Hafed. He said that Al 
Hafed owned a very large farm with orchards, grain fields, 
and gardens. He was a contented and wealthy man contented 
because he was wealthy and wealthy because he was con- 
tented. One day there visited this old farmer one of those 
ancient Buddhist priests, and he sat down by Al Hafed's fire 
and told that old farmer how this world of ours was made. 

He said that this world was once a mere bank of fog, which 
is scientifically true, and he said that the Almighty thrust His 
finger into the bank of fog and then began slowly to move His 
finger around and gradually to increase the speed of His fin- 
ger until at last He whirled that bank of fog into a solid ball 
of fire, and it went rolling through the universe, burning its 
way through other cosmic banks of fog, until it condensed the 
moisture without, and fell in floods of rain upon the heated 
surface and cooled the outward crust. Then the internal flames 
burst through the cooling crust and threw up the mountains 
and made the hills and valleys of this wonderful world of ours. 
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If this internal melted mass burst out and cooled very 
quickly it became granite; that which cooled less quickly be- 
came silver; and less quickly, gold; and after gold, diamonds 
were made. Said the old priest, "A diamond is a congealed 
drop of sunlight." 

This is a scientific truth also. You all know that a diamond 
is pure carbon, actually depositedand he said another thing 
I would not forget: he declared that a diamond is the last and 
highest of God's mineral creations, as a woman is the last and 
highest of God's animal creations. I suppose that is the reason 
why the two have such a liking for each other. And the old 
priest told Al Hafed that if he had a handful of diamonds he 
could purchase a whole country, and with a mine of diamonds 
he could place his children upon thrones through the influence 
of their great wealth. 

Al Hafed heard all about diamonds and how much they 
were worth, and went to his bed that night a poor mannot 
that he had lost anything, but poor because he was discon- 
tented and discontented because he thought he was poor. He 
said: "I want a mine of diamonds!" So he lay awake all night, 
and early in the morning sought out the priest. 

Now I know from experience that a priest when awakened 
early in the morning is cross. He awoke that priest out of his 
dreams and said to him, "Will you tell me where I can find 
diamonds?" The priest said, "Diamonds? What do you want 
with diamonds?" 

"I want to be immensely rich," said Al Hafed, "but I don't 
know where to go." 

"Well," said the priest, "if you will find a river that runs 
over white sand between high mountains, in those sands you 
will always see diamonds." 

"Do you really believe that there is such a river?" 

"Plenty of them, plenty of them; all you have to do is just go 
and find them, then you have them." 

Al Hafed said, "I will go." So he sold his farm, collected his 
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money at interest, left his family in charge of a neighbor, and 
away he went in search of diamonds. 

He began very properly, to my mind, at the Mountains of 
the Moon. Afterwards he went around into Palestine, then 
wandered on into Europe, and at last, when his money was 
all spent, and he was in rags, wretchedness, and poverty, he 
stood on the shore of that bay in Barcelona, Spain, when a 
tidal wave came rolling in through the Pillars of Hercules and 
the poor, afflicted, suffering man could not resist the awful 
temptation to cast himself into that incoming tide, and he sank 
beneath its foaming crest, never to rise in this life again. 

When that old guide had told me that very sad story, he 
stopped the camel I was riding and went back to fix the bag- 
gage on one of the other camels, and I remember thinking to 
myself, "Why did he reserve that for his particular friends?" 
There seemed to be no beginning, middle, or end nothing to 
it. That was the first story I ever heard told or read in which 
the hero was killed in the first chapter. I had but one chapter 
of that story arid the hero was dead. 

When the guide came back and took up the halter of my 
camel again, he went right on with the same story. He said 
that Al Hafed's successor led his camel out into the garden to 
drink., and as that camel put its nose down into the clear water 
of the garden brook Al Hafed's successor noticed a curious 
flash of light from the sands of the shallow stream, and reach- 
ing in, he pulled out a black stone having an eye of light that 
reflected all the colors of the rainbow, and he took that curious 
pebble into the house and left it on the mantel, then went on 
his way and forgot all about it. 

A few days after that, this same old priest who told Al Haf ed 
how diamonds were made came in to visit his successor, when 
he saw that flash of light from the mantel. He rushed up and 
said, "Here is a diamondhere is a diamond! Has Al Hafed re- 
turned?" 

"No, no; Al Hafed has not returned and that is not a dia- 
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mond; that is nothing but a stone; we found it right out here 
in our garden." 

"But I know a diamond when I see it," said he; "that is a 
diamond." 

Then together they rushed to the garden and stirred up the 
white sands with their fingers and found others more beauti- 
ful, more valuable diamonds than the first, and thus, said the 
guide to me, were discovered the diamond mines of Golconda, 
the most magnificent diamond mines in all the history of man- 
kind, exceeding the Kimberley in its value. The great Koh-i- 
noor diamond in England's crown jewels and the largest crown 
diamond on earth in Russia's crown jewels, which I had often 
hoped she would have to sell before they had peace with 
Japan, came from that mine, and when the old guide had 
called my attention to that wonderful discovery he took his 
Turkish cap off his head again and swung it around in the air 
to call my attention to the moral. 

Those Arab guides have a moral to each story, although 
the stories are not always moral. He said had Al Hafed re- 
mained at home and dug in his own cellar or in his own gar- 
den, instead of wretchedness, starvation, poverty, and death 
in a strange land, he would have had "acres of diamonds" 
for every acre, yes, every shovelful of that old farm afterwards 
revealed the gems which since have decorated the crowns of 
monarchs. When he had given the moral to his story, I saw 
why he had reserved this story for his "particular friends/' I 
didn't tell him I could see it; I was not going to tell that old 
Arab that I could see it. For it was that mean old Arab's way 
of going around a thing, like a lawyer, and saying indirectly 
what he did not dare say directly, that there was a certain 
young man that day traveling down the Tigris River that 
might better be at home in America. I didn't tell him I could 
see it. 

I told him his story reminded me of one, and I told it to him 
quick, I told him about that man out in California, who, in 
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1847, owned a ranch out there. He read that gold had been 
discovered in southern California, and he sold his ranch to 
Colonel Sutter and started off to hunt for gold. Colonel Sutter 
put a mill on the little stream in that farm and one day his 
little girl brought some wet sand from the raceway of the mill 
into the house and placed it before the fire to dry, and as that 
sand was falling through the little girl's fingers a visitor saw 
the first shining scales of real gold that were ever discovered 
in California; and the man who wanted the gold had sold his 
ranch and gone away, never to return. 

I delivered this lecture two years ago in California, in the 
city that stands near that farm, and they told me that the mine 
is not exhausted yet, and that a one-third owner of that farm 
has been getting during these recent years twenty dollars of 
gold every fifteen minutes of his life, sleeping or waking. Why, 
you and I would enoy an income like that! 

But the best illustration that I have now of this thought was 
found here in Pennsylvania. There was a man living in Penn- 
sylvania who owned a farm here and he did what I should do 
if I had a farm in Pennsylvania he sold it. But before he sold 
it he concluded to secure employment collecting coal oil for 
his cousin in Canada. They first discovered coal oil there. So 
this farmer in Pennsylvania decided that he would apply for 
a position with his cousin in Canada. Now, you see, this farmer 
was not altogether a foolish man. He did not leave his farm 
until he had something else to do. 

Of all the simpletons the stars shine on there is none more 
foolish than a man who leaves one job before he has obtained 
another. And that has special reference to gentlemen of my 
profession, and has no reference to a man seeking a divorce. 
So I say this old farmer did not leave one job until he had ob- 
tained another. He wrote to Canada, but his cousin replied 
that he could not engage him because he did not know any- 
thing about the oil business. 

'Well, then," said he, "I will understand it." So he set him- 
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self at the study of the whole subject from the primitive vege- 
tation to the coal oil stage, until he knew all about it. Then he 
wrote to his cousin and said, "Now I understand the oil busi- 
ness." And his cousin replied to him, "All right, then, come on." 

That man, by the record of the county, sold his farm for 
eight hundred and thirty-three dollars even money, "no 
cents." He had scarcely gone from that farm before the man 
who purchased it went out to arrange for watering the cattle 
and he found that the previous owner had arranged the mat- 
ter very nicely. There is a stream running down the hillside 
there, and the previous owner had gone out and put a plank 
across that stream at an angle, extending across the brook and 
down edgewise a few inches under the surface of the water. 
The purpose of the plank across that brook was to throw over 
to the other bank a dreadful-looking scum through which the 
cattle would not put their noses to drink above the plank, al- 
though they would drink the water on one side below it. 

Thus the man who had gone to Canada had been himself 
damming back for twenty-three years a flow of coal oil which 
the State Geologist of Pennsylvania declared officially, as 
early as 1870, was then worth to our state a hundred millions 
of dollars. The city of Titus ville now stands on that farm, and 
those Pleasantville wells flow on, and that farmer who had 
studied all about the formation of oil since the second day of 
God's creation clear down to the present time, sold that farm 
for eight hundred and thirty-three dollars, no cents again I 
say, "no sense." 

But I need another illustration, and I found that in Massa- 
chusetts, and I am sorry I did, because that is my old state. 
This young man I mention went out of the state to study- 
went down to Yale College and studied mines and mining. 
They paid him fifteen dollars a week during his last year 
for training students who were behind their classes in min- 
eralogy, out of hours, of course, while pursuing his own studies. 
But when he graduated they raised his pay from fifteen 
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dollars to forty-five dollars and offered him a professorship. 

Then he went straight home to his mother and said, "Mother, 
I won't work for forty-five dollars a week. What is forty-five 
dollars a week for a man with a brain like mine! Mother, let's 
go out to California and stake out gold claims and be im- 
mensely rich/' 

"Now," said his mother, "it is just as well to be happy as to 
be rich." 

But as he was the only son he had his way they always do; 
and they sold out in Massachusetts and went to Wisconsin, 
where he went into the employ of the Superior Copper Min- 
ing Company, and he was lost from sight in the employ of 
that company at fifteen dollars a week again. He was also to 
Lave an interest in any mines that he should discover for that 
company. But I do not believe that he has ever discovered a 
mineI do not know anything about it, but I do not believe 
he has. I know he had scarcely gone from the old homestead 
before the farmer who had bought the homestead went out 
to dig potatoes, and as he was bringing them in in a large bas- 
ket through the front gateway, the ends of the stone wall came 
so near together at the gate that the basket hugged very tight. 
So he set the basket on the ground and pulled, first on one side 
and then on the other. 

Our farms in Massachusetts are mostly stone walls, and the 
farmers have to be economical with their gateways in order 
to have some place to put the stones. That basket hugged so 
tight there that as he was hauling it through he noticed in the 
upper stone next the gate a block of native silver, eight inches 
square; and this professor of mines and mining and miner- 
alogy, who would not work for forty-five dollars a week, when 
he sold that homestead in Massachusetts, sat right on that 
stone to make the bargain. He was brought up there; he had 
gone back and forth by that piece of silver, rubbed it with his 
sleeve, and it seemed to say, "Come now, now, now, here is a 
hundred thousand dollars. Why not take me?" But he would 
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not take it. There was no silver in Newburyport; it was all 
away offwell, I don't know where; he didn't, but somewhere 
else and he was a professor of mineralogy. 

I do not know of anything I would enjoy better than to take 
the whole time tonight telling of blunders like that I have 
heard professors make. Yet I wish I knew what that man is 
doing out there in Wisconsin. I can imagine him out there, 
as he sits by his fireside, and he is saying to his friends, "Do 
you know that man Conwell that lives in Philadelphia?" 

"Oh, yes, I have heard of him." 

"And do you know that man Jones that lives in that city?" 

"Yes, I have heard of him." Then he begins to laugh and 
laugh and he says to his friends, "They have done the same 
thing I did, precisely." And that spoils the whole joke, because 
you and I have done it. 

Ninety out of every hundred people here have made that 
mistake this very day. I say you ought to be rich; you have no 
right to be poor. To live in Philadelphia and not be rich is a 
misfortune, and it is doubly a misfortune, because you could 
have been rich just as well as be poor. Philadelphia furnishes 
so many opportunities. You ought to be rich. But persons with 
certain religious prejudice will ask, "How can you spend your 
time advising the rising generation to give their time to getting 
money dollars and cents the commercial spirit?" 

Yet I must say that you ought to spend time getting rich. 
You and I know there are some things more valuable than 
money; of course we do. Ah, yes! By a heart made unspeakably 
sad by a grave on which the autumn leaves now fall, I know 
there are some things higher and grander and sublimer than 
money. Well does the man know, who has suffered, that there 
are some things sweeter and holier and more sacred than gold. 
Nevertheless, the man of common sense also knows that there 
is not any one of those things that is not greatly enhanced by 
the use of money. Money is power. 

Love is the grandest thing on God's earth, but fortunate is 
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the lover who has plenty o money. Money is power; money 
has powers; and for a man to say, "I do not want money," is to 
say, "I do not wish to do any good to my fellow men." It is 
absurd thus to talk. It is absurd to disconnect them. This is a 
wonderfully great life, and you ought to spend your time get- 
ting money, because of the power there is in money. And yet 
this religious prejudice is so great that some people think it is 
a great honor to be one of God's poor. I am looking in the faces 
of people who think just that way. 

I heard a man once say in a prayer meeting that he was 
thankful that he was one of God's poor, and then I silently 
wondered what his wife would say to that speech, as she took 
in washing to support the man while he sat and smoked on the 
veranda. I don't want to see any more of that kind of God's 
poor. Now, when a man could have been rich just as well, and 
he is now weak because he is poor, he has done some great 
wrong; he has been untruthful to himself; he has been unkind 
to his fellow men. We ought to get rich if we can by honorable 
and Christian methods, and these are the only methods that 
sweep us quickly toward the goal of riches. I remember, not 
many years ago, a young theological student who came into 
my office and said to me that he thought it was his duty to 
come in and "labor with me." I asked him what had happened, 
and he said: "I feel it is my duty to come in and speak to you, 
sir, and say that the Holy Scriptures declare that money is 
the root of all evil." 

I asked him where he found that saying, and he said he 
found it in the Bible. I asked him whether he had made a new 
Bible, and he said, no ? he had not gotten a new Bible, that it 
was in the old Bible. 

'Well," I said, "if it is in my Bible, I never saw it. Will you 
please get the textbook and let me see it?" 

He left the room and soon came stalking in with his Bible 
open, with all the bigoted pride of the narrow sectarian, who 
founds his creed on some misinterpretation of Scripture, and 
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he put the Bible down on the table before me and fairly 
squealed into my ear , "There it is. You can read it for your- 
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selr. 

I said to him, "Young man, you will learn, when you get a 
little older, that you cannot trust another denomination to 
read the Bible for you." I said, "Now, you belong to another 
denomination. Please read it to me, and remember that you 
are taught in a school where emphasis is exegesis/' 

So he took the Bible and read it: "The love of money is the 
root of all evil." Then he had it right. 

The Great Book has come back into the esteem and love 
of the people, and into the respect of the greatest minds of 
earth, and now you can quote it and rest your life and your 
death on it without more fear. So, when he quoted right from 
the Scriptures he quoted the truth. "The love of money is the 
root of all evil/' Oh, that is it. It is the worship of the means 
instead of the end. Though you cannot reach the end without 
the means. 

When a man makes an idol of the money instead of the pur- 
poses for which it may be used-, when he squeezes the dollar 
until the eagle squeals, then it is made the root of all evil. 
Think, if you only had the money, what you could do for your 
wife, your child, and for your home and your city. Think how 
soon you could endow the Temple College yonder if you only 
had the money and the disposition to give it; and yet, my 
friends, people say you and I should not spend the time get- 
ting rich. How inconsistent the whole thing is. We ought to be 
rich, because money has power. 

I think the best thing for me to do is to illustrate this, for if 
I say you ought to get rich, I ought, at least, to suggest how it 
is done. We get a prejudice against rich men because of the 
lies that are told about them. The lies that are told about Mr. 
Rockefeller because he has two hundred million dollars so 
many believe them; yet how false is the representation of that 
man to the world. How little we can tell what is true nowadays 
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when newspapers try to sell their papers entirely on some sen- 
sation! The way they lie about the rich men is something ter- 
rible, and I do not know that there is anything to illustrate this 
better than what the newspapers now say about the city of 
Philadelphia. 

A young man came to me the other day and said, "If Mr. 
Rockefeller, as you think, is a good man, why is it that every- 
body says so much against him?" 

It is because he has gotten ahead of us; that is the whole of 
it just gotten ahead of us. Why is it Mr. Carnegie is criticized 
so sharply by an envious world? Because he has gotten more 
than we have. If a man knows more than I know, don't I in- 
cline to criticize somewhat his learning? Let a man stand in a 
pulpit and preach to thousands, and if I have fifteen people in 
my church, and they're all asleep, don't I criticize him? We 
always do that to the man who gets ahead of us. Why, the man 
you are criticizing has one hundred million dollars, and you 
have fifty cents, and both of you have just what you are worth. 

One of the richest men in this country came into my home 
and sat down in my parlor and said: "Did you see all those 
lies about my family in the papers?" 

"Certainly I did; and I knew they were lies when I saw 
them." 

'Why do they lie about me the way they do?" 

"Well," I said to him, "if you will give me your check for 
one hundred millions, I will take all the lies along with it." 

'Well," said he, "I don't see any sense in their thus talking 
about my family and myself. Conwell, tell me frankly, what do 
you think the American people think of me?" 

'Well," said I, "they think you are the blackest-hearted vil- 
lain that ever trod the soil!" 

"But what can I do about it?" 

There is nothing he can do about it, and yet he is one of the 
sweetest Christian men I ever knew. If you get a hundred mil- 
lions you will have the lies; you will be lied about, and you 
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can judge your success in any line by the lies that are told 
about you. 

I say that you ought to be rich. 

But there are ever coming to me young men who say, "I 
would like to go into business, but I cannot." 

"Why not?" 

"Because I have no capital to begin on." 

Capital, capital to begin on! What! Young man! Living in 
Philadelphia and looking at this wealthy generation, all of 
whom began as poor boys, and you want capital to begin on? 
It is fortunate for you that you have no capital. I am glad you 
have no money. I pity a rich man's son. A rich man's son in 
these days of ours occupies a very difficult position. They are 
to be pitied. A rich man's son cannot know the very best things 
in human life. He cannot. The statistics of Massachusetts show 
us that not one out of seventeen rich men's sons ever die rich. 
They are raised in luxury, they die in poverty. Even if a rich 
man's son retains his father's money, even then he cannot know 
the best things of life. 

A young man in our college yonder asked me to formulate 
for him what I thought was the happiest hour in a man's his- 
tory, and I studied it long and came back convinced that the 
happiest hour is when a young man takes his bride over the 
threshold of the door, for the first time, of the house he himself 
has earned and built, when he turns to his bride and with an 
eloquence greater than any language of mine., he sayeth to his 
wife, "My loved one, I earned this home myself; I earned it 
all. It is all mine, and I divide it with thee." That is the grand- 
est moment a human heart may ever see. But a rich man's son 
cannot know that. He goes into a finer mansion, it may be, but 
he is obliged to go through the house and say, "Mother gave 
me this, Mother gave me that, my mother gave me that, my 
mother gave me that," until his wife wishes she had married 
his mother. 

Oh, I pity a rich man's son. I do. Until he gets so far along 
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in his dudism that he gets his arms up like that and cannot 
get them down. Didn't you ever see any of them astray at At- 
lantic City? I saw one of these scarecrows once and I never 
tire of thinking about it. I was at Niagara Falls lecturing, and 
after the lecture I went up to the desk, and when I went up 
to the desk there stood a millionaire's son from New York. 

He was an indescribable specimen of anthropologic potency. 
He carried a gold-headed cane under his arm more in its head 
than he had in his. I do not believe I could describe the young 
man if I should try. But still I must say that he wore an eye- 
glass he could not see through; patent-leather shoes he could 
not walk in, and pants he could not sit down in dressed like 
a grasshopper! 

Well, this human cricket came up to the clerk's desk just as 
I came in. He adjusted his unseeing eyeglass in this wise and 
lisped to the clerk, because it's "Hinglish, you know," to lisp: 
"Thir, thir, will you have the kindness to fuhnish me with 
thome papah and thome envelopehs!" The clerk measured 
that man quick, and he pulled out a drawer and took some en- 
velopes and paper and cast them across the counter and turned 
away to his books. 

You should have seen that specimen of humanity when the 
paper and envelopes came across the counter he whose wants 
had always been anticipated by servants. He adjusted his un- 
seeing eyeglass and he yelled after that clerk: "Come back 
here, thir, come right back here. Now, thir, you order a therv- 
ant to take that papah and thothe envelopehs and carry them 
to yondah dethk." 

Oh, the poor, miserable, contemptible American monkey! 
He couldn't carry paper and envelopes twenty feet. I suppose 
he could not get his arms down. I have no pity for such traves- 
ties of human nature. If you have no capital, I am glad of it. 
You don't need capital; you need common sense, not copper 
cents. 

A. T. Stewart, the great princely merchant of New York, the 
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richest man in America in his time, was a poor boy; he had a 
dollar and a half and went into the mercantile business. But 
he lost eighty-seven and a half cents of his first dollar and a 
half because he bought some needles and thread and buttons 
to sell, which people did not want. 

Are you poor? It is because you are not wanted and are left 
on your own hands. There was the great lesson. Apply it 
whichever way you will, it comes to every single person's life, 
young or old. He did not know what people needed, and con- 
sequently bought something they didn't want, and had the 
goods left on his hands, a dead loss. 

A. T. Stewart learned there the great lesson of his mercan- 
tile life and said, "I will never buy anything more until I first 
learn what people want; then I'll make the purchase." 

He went around to the doors and asked them what they did 
want, and when he found out what they wanted, he invested 
his sixty-two and a half cents and began to supply a "known 
demand." 

I care not what your profession or occupation in life may be; 
I care not whether you are a lawyer, a doctor, a housekeeper, 
teacher, or whatever else, the principle is precisely the same. 
We must know what the world needs first and then invest our- 
selves to supply that need, and success is almost certain. 

A. T. Stewart went on until he was worth forty millions. 
'Well/' you will say, "a man can do that in New York, but 
cannot do it here in Philadelphia." The statistics very carefully 
gathered in New York in 1889 showed one hundred and seven 
millionaires in the city worth over ten millions apiece. It was 
remarkable and people think they must go there to get rich 
Out of that one hundred and seven millionaires only seven of 
them made their money in New York, and the others moved to 
New York after their fortunes were made, and sixty-seven out 
of the remaining hundred made their fortunes in towns of less 
than six thousand people, and the richest man in the country 
at that time lived in a town of thirty-five hundred inhabitants, 
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and always lived there and never moved away. It is not so 
much where you are as what you are. But at the same time if 
the largeness of the city comes into the problem, then remem- 
ber it is the smaller city that furnishes the great opportunity to 
make millions of money. 

The best illustration that I can give is in reference to John 
Jacob Astor, who was a poor boy and who made all the money 
of the Astor family. He made more than his successors have 
earned, and yet he once held a mortgage on a millinery store in 
New York, and because the people could not make enough 
money to pay the interest and the rent, he foreclosed the mort- 
gage and took possession of the store and went into partner- 
ship with the man who had failed. He kept the same stock, 
did not give them a dollar of capital, and he left them alone 
and he went out and sat down upon a bench in the park. 

Out there on that bench in the park he had the most im- 
portant, and, to my mind, the pleasantest part of that partner- 
ship business. He was watching the ladies as they went by; 
and where is the man who wouldn't get rich at that business? 
But when John Jacob Astor saw a lady pass, with her shoul- 
ders back and her head up, as if she did not care if the whole 
world looked on her, he studied her bonnet; and before that 
bonnet was out of sight he knew the shape of the frame and 
the color of the trimmings, the curl of the something on a 
bonnet. Sometimes I try to describe a woman's bonnet, but it 
is of little use, for it would be out of style tomorrow night. 

So John Jacob Astor went to the store and said: "Now, put 
in the show window just such a bonnet as I describe to you, 
because," said he, "I have just seen a lady who likes just such 
a bonnet. Do not make up any more until I come back." 

And he went out again and sat on that bench in the park, 
and another lady of a different form and complexion passed 
him with a bonnet of different shape and color, of course. 
"Now," said he, "put such a bonnet as that in the show win- 
dow* 
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He didn't fill his show window with hats and bonnets which 
drive people away, and then sit in the back of the store and 
bawl because the people go somewhere else to trade. He 
didn't put a hat or bonnet in that show window the like of 
which he had not seen before it was made up. 

In our city especially there are great opportunities for man- 
ufacturing, and the time has come when the line is drawn very 
sharply between the stockholders of the factory and their em- 
ployees. Now, friends, there has also come a discouraging 
gloom upon this country and the laboring men are beginning 
to feel that they are being held down by a crust over their 
heads through which it is impossible to break, and the aristo- 
cratic money-lender himself is so far above that he will never 
descend to their assistance. 

That is the thought in the minds of our people. But, friends, 
never in the history of our country was there an opportunity so 
great for the poor man to get rich as there is now and in the 
city of Philadelphia. The very fact that they get discouraged 
is what prevents them from getting rich. That is all there is to 
it. The road is open, and let us keep it open between the poor 
and the rich. 

I know that the labor unions have two great problems to 
contend with, and there is only one way to solve them. The 
labor unions are doing as much to prevent its solving as are the 
capitalists today, and there are positively two sides to it. The 
labor union has two difficulties; the first one is that it began 
to make a labor scale for all classes on a par, and they scale 
down a man that can earn five dollars a day to two and a half 
a day in order to level up to him an imbecile that cannot earn 
fifty cents a day. That is one of the most dangerous and dis- 
couraging things for the workingman. He cannot get the results 
of his work if he do better work or higher work, or work 
longer; that is a dangerous thing, and in order to get every 
laboring man free and every American equal to every Amer- 
ican, let the laboring man ask what he is worth and get it 
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not let any capitalist say to him, "You shall work for me 
for half of what you are worth/' Nor let any labor- organ- 
ization say: "You shall work for the capitalist for half your 
worth/' 

Be a man, be independent, and then shall the laboring man 
find the road ever open from poverty to wealth. 

The other difficulty that the labor union has to consider, and 
this problem they have to solve themselves, is the kind of 
orators who come and talk to them about the oppressive rich. 
I can in my dreams recite the oration I have heard again and 
again under such circumstances. My life has been with the 
laboring man. I am a laboring man myself. I have often, in 
their assemblies, heard the speech of the man who has been 
invited to address the labor union. 

The man gets up before the assembled company of honest 
laboring men, and he begins by saying: "Oh, ye honest, in- 
dustrious laboring men, who have furnished all the capital 
of the world, who have built all the palaces and constructed 
all the railroads and covered the ocean with her steamships. 
Oh, you laboring men! You are nothing but slaves; you are 
ground down in the dust by the capitalist who is gloating over 
you as he enjoys his beautiful estates and as he has his banks 
filled with gold, and every dollar he owns is coined out of the 
heart's blood of the honest laboring man/' 

Now that is a lie, and you know it is a lie; and yet that is the 
kind of speech that they are all the time hearing, representing 
the capitalists as wicked and the laboring man as enslaved. 

Why, how wrong it is! Let the man who loves his flag and 
believes in American principles endeavor with all his soul to 
bring the capitalist and the laboring man together until they 
stand side by side, and arm in arm, and work for the common 
good of humanity. 

He is an enemy to his country who sets capital against labor 
or labor against capital. 

Suppose I were to go down through this audience and ask 
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you to introduce me to the great inventors who live here in 
Philadelphia. 

"The inventors of Philadelphia?" you would say. "Why, we 
don't have any in Philadelphia. It is too slow to invent any- 
thing." 

But you do have just as great inventors, and they are in this 
audience, as ever invented a machine. But the probability is 
that the greatest inventor to benefit the world with his dis- 
covery is some person, perhaps some lady, who thinks she 
could not invent anything. 

Did you ever study the history of invention and see how 
strange it is that the man who made the greatest discovery 
did it without any previous idea that he was an inventor? Who 
are the great inventors? They are persons with plain, straight- 
forward common sense, who saw a need in the world and im- 
mediately applied themselves to supply that need. If you want 
to invent anything, don't try to find it in the wheels in your 
head nor the wheels in your machine, but first find out what 
the people need, and then apply yourself to that need, and 
this leads to invention on the part of people you would not 
dream of before. The great inventors are simply great men; 
the greater the man, the more simple the man; and the more 
simple a machine, the more valuable it is. 

Did you ever know a really great man? His ways are so sim- 
ple, so common, so plain, that you think anyone could do what 
he is doing. So it is with the great men the world over. If you 
know a really great man, a neighbor of yours, you can go right 
up to him and say, "How are you, Jim, good morning, Sam/' 
Of course you can, for they are always so simple. 

When I wrote the life of General Garfield, one of his neigh- 
bors took me to his back door and shouted, "Jim, Jim, Jim!" 
And very soon "Jim" came to the door and General Garfield 
let me in one of the grandest men of our century. The great 
men of the world are ever so. I was down in Virginia and went 
up to an educational institution and was directed to a man 
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who was setting out a tree. I approached him and said, "Do 
you think it would be possible for me to see General Robert 
E. Lee, the president of the university?" 

He said, "Sir, I am General Lee." Of course, when you meet 
such a man, so noble a man as that, you will find him a simple, 
plain man. Greatness is always just so modest and great in- 
ventions are simple. 

I asked a class in school once who were the great inventors, 
and a little girl popped up and said "Columbus." Well, now, 
she was not far wrong. Columbus bought a farm and he car- 
ried on that farm just as I carried on my father's farm. He took 
a hoe and went out and sat down on a rock. But Columbus, 
as he sat upon that shore and looked out upon the ocean, 
noticed that the ships, as they sailed away, sank deeper into 
the sea the farther they went. And since that time some other 
"Spanish ships" have sunk into the sea. But as Columbus no- 
ticed that the tops of the masts dropped down out of sight, he 
said: "That is the way it is with this hoe handle; if you go 
around this hoe handle, the farther off you go the farther down 
you go. I can sail around to the East Indies." How plain it all 
was. How simple the mind majestic like the simplicity of a 
mountain in its greatness. Who are the great inventors? They 
are ever the simple, plain, everyday people who see the need 
and set about to supply it. 

I was once lecturing in North Carolina, and the cashier of 
the bank sat directly behind a lady who wore a very large hat. 
I said to that audience, "Your wealth is too near to you; you 
are looking right over it." 

He whispered to his friend, "Well, then, my wealth is in 
that hat." A little later, as he wrote me, I said, "Wherever there 
is a human need there is a greater fortune than a mine can 
furnish." He caught my thought, and he drew up his plan for 
a better hatpin than was in the hat before him and the pin is 
now being manufactured. He was offered fifty-two thousand 
dollars for his patent. That man made his fortune before he 
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got out of that hall. This is the whole question: Do you see a 
need? 

I remember well a man up in my native hills, a poor man, 
who for twenty years was helped by the town in his poverty, 
who owned a wide-spreading maple tree that covered the poor 
man's cottage like a benediction from on high. I remember 
that tree, for in the spring there were some roguish boys 
around that neighborhood when I was young in the spring 
of the year the man would put a bucket there and the spouts 
to catch the maple sap, and I remember where that bucket was; 
and when I was young the boys were, oh, so mean, that they 
went to that tree before that man had gotten out of bed in the 
mornings and after he had gone to bed at night, and drank up 
that sweet sap. I could swear they did it. 

He didn't make a great deal of maple sugar from that tree. 
But one day he made the sugar so white and crystalline that 
the visitor did not believe it was maple sugar; thought maple 
sugar must be red or black. He said to the old man: "Why 
don't you make it that way and sell it for confectionery?" 

The old man caught his thought and invented the "rock 
maple crystal" and before that patent expired he had ninety 
thousand dollars and had built a beautiful palace on the site 
of that tree. After forty years owning that tree he awoke to 
find it had fortunes of money in it. And many of us are right 
by the tree that has a fortune for us, and we own it, possess it, 
do what we will with it, but we do not learn its value because 
we do not see the human need, and in these discoveries and 
inventions this is one of the most romantic things in life. 

I have received letters from all over the country and from 
England, where I have lectured, saying that they have dis- 
covered this and that, and one man out in Ohio took me 
through his great factories last spring and said that they cost 
him $680,000, and, said he, "I was not worth a cent in the 
world when I heard your lecture, 'Acres of Diamonds'; but I 
made up my mind to stop right here and make my fortune here, 
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and here it is." He showed me through his unmortgaged pos- 
sessions. And this is a continual experience now as I travel 
through the country, after these many years. I mention this 
incident, not to boast, but to show you that you can do the 
same if you will. 

Who are the great inventors? I remember a good illustration 
in a man who used to live in East Brookfield, Massachusetts. 
He was a shoemaker, and he was out of work and he sat 
around the house until his wife told him to "go outdoors." And 
he did what every husband is compelled by law to do he 
obeyed his wife. And he went out and sat down on an ash bar- 
rel in his back yard. Think of it! Stranded on an ash barrel and 
the enemy in possession of the house! As he sat on that ash 
barrel, he looked down into that little brook which ran through 
that back yard into the meadows, and he saw a little trout go 
flashing up the stream and hiding under the bank. I do not 
suppose he thought of Tennyson's beautiful poem: 

"Chatter, chatter, as I flow, 

To join the brimming river, 
Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever." 

But this man looked into the brook, he leaped off that ash 
barrel and managed to catch the trout with his fingers, and 
sent it to Worcester. They wrote back that they would give a 
five-dollar bill for another such trout as that, not that it was 
worth that much, but they wished to help the poor man. So 
this shoemaker and his wife, now perfectly united, that five- 
dollar bill in prospect, went out to get another trout. They 
went up the stream to its source and down to the brimming 
river, but not another trout could they find in the whole stream; 
so they came home disconsolate and went to the minister. The 
minister didn't know how trout grew, but he pointed the way. 
Said he, "Get Seth Green's book, and that will give you the in- 
formation you want." 
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They did so, and found all about the culture of trout. They 
found that a trout lays thirty-six hundred eggs every year and 
every trout gains a quarter of a point every year, so that in 
four years a little trout will furnish four tons per annum to sell 
to the market at fifty cents a pound. When they found that, 
they said they didn't believe such a story as that, but if they 
could get five dollars apiece they could make something. And 
right in that same back yard, with the coal sifter upstream and 
window screen downstream, they began the culture of trout. 
They afterwards moved to the Hudson, and since then he has 
become the authority in the United States upon the raising of 
fish, and he has been next to the highest on the United States 
Fish Commission in Washington. My lesson is that a man's 
wealth was out here in his back yard for twenty years, but he 
didn't see it until his wife drove him out with a mop stick. 

I remember meeting personally a poor carpenter of Hrng- 
ham, Massachusetts, who was out of work and in poverty. 
His wife also drove him out of doors. He sat down on the shore 
and whittled a soaked shingle into a wooden chain. His chil- 
dren quarreled over it in the evening, and while he was whit- 
tling a second one, a neighbor came along and said, "Why don't 
you whittle toys if you can carve like that?" He said, "I don't 
know what to make." 

There is the whole thing. His neighbor said to him: "Why 
don't you ask your own children?" Said he, "What is the use 
of doing that? My children are different from other people's 
children." 

I used to see people like that when I taught school. The 
next morning when his boy came down the stairway, he said, 
"Sam, what do you want for a toy?" 

"I want a wheelbarrow." 

When his little girl came down, he asked her what she 
wanted, and she said, "I want a little doll's washstand, a little 
doll's carriage, a little doll's umbrella," and went on with a 
whole lot of things that would have taken his lifetime to sup- 
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ply. He consulted his own children right there in his own home 
and began to whittle out toys to please them. 

He began with his jackknife, and made those unpainted 
Hingham toys. He is the richest man in the entire New Eng- 
land states, if Mr. Lawson is to be trusted in his statement 
concerning such things, and yet that man's fortune was made 
by consulting his own children in his own house. You don't 
need to go out of your house to find out what to invent or what 
to make. I always talk too long on this subject. 

I would like to meet the great men who are here tonight. 
The great men! We don't have any great men in Philadelphia. 
Great men! You say that they all come from London or San 
Francisco, or Rome, or Manayunk, or anywhere else but here 
anywhere else but Philadelphia and yet, in fact, there are 
just as great men in Philadelphia as in any city of its size. There 
are great men and women in this audience. 

Great men, as I have said, are very simple men. Just as many 
great men here as are to be found anywhere. The greatest 
error in judging great men is that we think that they always 
hold an office. The world knows nothing of its greatest men. 
Who are the great men of the world? The young man and 
young woman may well ask that question. It is not necessary 
that they should hold an office, and yet that is the popular 
idea. That is the idea we teach now in our high schools and 
common schools, that the great men of the world are those 
who hold some high office, and unless we change that very 
soon and do away with that prejudice, we are going to change 
to an empire. There is no question about it. We must teach that 
men are great only on their intrinsic value, and not on the posi- 
tion that they may incidentally happen to occupy. And yet, 
don't blame the young men for saying that they are going to 
be great when they get into some official position. 

I ask this audience again who of you are going to be great? 
Says a young man: "I am going to be great." "When are you 
going to be great?" "When I am elected to some political 
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office." Won't you learn the lesson, young man; that it is prima 
facie evidence of littleness to hold public office under our form 
of government? Think of it. This is a government of the peo- 
ple, and by the people, and for the people, and not for the 
officeholder, and if the people in this country rule as they al- 
ways should rule, an officeholder is only the servant of tie 
people, and the Bible says that "the servant cannot be greater 
than his master." 

The Bible says that 'lie that is sent cannot be greater than 
he who sent him." In this country the people are the masters, 
and the officeholders can never be greater than the people; 
they should be honest servants of the people, but they are not 
our greatest men. Young man, remember that you never heard 
of a great man holding any political office in this country unless 
he took that office at an expense to himself. It is a loss to every 
great man to take a public office in our country. Bear this in 
mind, young man, that you cannot be made great by a political 
election. 

Another young man says, "I am going to be a great man in . 
Philadelphia sometime." 

"Is that so? When are you going to be great?" 

"When there comes another war! When we get into difficulty 
with Mexico, or England, or Russia, or Japan, or with Spain 
again over Cuba, or with New Jersey, I will march up to the 
cannon's mouth, and amid the glistening bayonets I will tear 
down their flag from its staff, and I will come home with stars 
on my shoulder, and hold every office in the gift of the govern- 
ment, and I will be great." 

"No, you won't! No, you won't; that is no evidence of true 
greatness, young man." But don't blame that young man for 
Slinking that way; that is the way he is taught in the high 
school. That is the way history is taught in college. He is taught 
that the men who held the office did all the fighting. 

I remember we had a Peace Jubilee here in Philadelphia 
soon after the Spanish War. Perhaps some of these visitors 
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think we should not have had it until now in Philadelphia, and 
as the great procession was going up Broad Street I was told 
that the tally-ho coach stopped right in front of my house, and 
on the coach was Hobson, and all the people threw up their 
hats and swung their handkerchiefs, and shouted "Hurrah for 
Hobson!" 

I would have yelled, too, because he deserves much more 
of his country than he has ever received. But suppose I go into 
the high school tomorrow and ask, "Boys, who sunk the Merri- 
mac? 9 If they answer me "Hobson" they tell me seven eights 
of a lie, because there were eight men who sunk the Merrimac. 
The other seven men, by virtue of their position, were con- 
tinually exposed to the Spanish fire, while Hobson, as an officer, 
might reasonably be behind the smokestack. 

Why, my friends, in this intelligent audience gathered here 
tonight I do not believe I could find a single person that can 
name the other seven men who were with Hobson. Why do we 
teach history in that way? We ought to teach that however 
humble the station a man may occupy, if he does his full duty 
in his place, he is just as much entitled to the American peo- 
ple's honor as is the king upon the throne. We do teach it as a 
mother did her little boy in New York when he said, "Mamma, 
what great building is that?" 

"That is General Grant's tomb." 

"Who was General Grant?" 

"He was the man who put down the Rebellion/* 

Is that the way to teach history? Do you think we would 
have gained a victory if it had depended on General Grant 
alone? Oh, no. Then why is there a tomb on the Hudson at all? 
Why, not simply because General Grant was personally a great 
man himself, but that tomb is there because he was a repre- 
sentative man and represented two hundred thousand men 
who went down to death for their nation, and many of them as 
great as General Grant. That is why that beautiful tomb stands 
on the heights over the Hudson. 
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I remember an incident that will illustrate this, the only one 
that I can give tonight. I am ashamed of it, but I don't dare 
leave it out. I close my eyes now; I look back through the years 
to 1863; I can see my native town in the Berkshire Hills; I can 
see that cattle-show grounds filled with people; I can see the 
church there and the town hall crowded, and hear bands play- 
ing, and see flags flying and handkerchiefs streaming well do 
I recall at this moment that day. 

The people had turned out to receive a company of soldiers 
and that company came marching up on the Common. They 
had served out one term in the Civil War and had re-enlisted, 
and they were being received by their native townsmen. I was 
but a boy, but I was captain of that company, puffed out with 
pride on that day why, a cambric needle would have burst 
me all to pieces. 

As I marched on the Common at the head of my company, 
there was not a man more proud than I. We marched into the 
town hall and then they seated my soldiers down in the center 
of the house and I took my place down on the front seat, and 
then the town officers filed through the great throng of people, 
who stood close and packed in that little hall. They came up 
on the platform, formed a half circle around it, and the mayor 
of the town, the "chairman of the selectmen" in New England, 
took his seat in the middle of that half circle. 

He was an old man, and his hair was gray; he never held 
an office before in his life. He thought that an office was all he 
needed to be a truly great man, and when he came up he ad- 
justed his powerful spectacles and glanced calmly around the 
audience with amazing dignity. Suddenly his eyes fell upon 
me, and then the good old man came right forward and invited 
me to come up on the stand with the town officers. Invited me 
up on the stand! No town officer ever took notice of me before 
I went to war. Now, I should not say that. One town officer 
was there who advised the teachers to "whale" me, but I mean 
no "honorable mention." 
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So I was invited up on the stand with the town officers. I 
took my seat and let my sword fall on the floor, and folded my 
arms across my breast and waited to be received. Napoleon 
the Fifth! Pride goeth before destruction and a fall. When I 
had gotten my seat and all became silent through the hall, the 
chairman of the selectmen arose and came forward with great 
dignity to the table, and we all supposed he would introduce 
the Congregational minister, who was the only orator in the 
town, and who would give the oration to the returning soldiers. 

But, friends, you should have seen the surprise that ran over 
the audience when they discovered that this old farmer was 
going to deliver that oration himself. He had never made a 
speech in his life before, but he fell into the same error that 
others have fallen into: he seemed to think that the office would 
make him an orator. So he had written out a speech and walked 
up and down the pasture until he had learned it by heart and 
frightened the cattle, and he brought the manuscript with him, 
and taking it from his pocket, he spread it carefully upon the 
table. Then he adjusted his spectacles to be sure that he might 
see it, and walked far back on the platform and then stepped 
forward like this. He must have studied the subject much, for 
he assumed an elocutionary attitude; he rested heavily upon 
his left heel, slightly advanced the right foot, threw back his 
shoulders, opened the organs of speech, and advanced his right 
hand at an angle of forty-five. 

As he stood in that elocutionary attitude this is just the way 
the speech went, this is it precisely. Some of my friends have 
asked me if I do not exaggerate it, but I could not exaggerate 
it. Impossible! This is the way it went; although I am not here 
for the story but for the lesson that is back of it: 

"Fellow citizens/' As soon as he heard his voice, his hand 
began to shake like that, his knees began to tremble, and then 
he shook all over. He coughed and choked and finally came 
around to look at his manuscript. Then he began again: "Fel- 
low citizens: We are we are we are We are very happy 
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we are very happy we are very happy to welcome back to 
their native town these soldiers who have fought and bled 
and come back again to their native town. We are especially 
we are especially we are especially we are especially pleased 
to see with us today this young hero [that meant me] this 
young hero who in imagination [friends, remember he said 
Imagination' for if he had not said that, I would not be ego- 
tistical enough to refer to it] this young hero, who, in imag- 
ination, we have seen leading his troops leading we have 
seen leadingwe have seen leading his troops on to the deadly 
breach. We have seen his shining his shining we have seen 
his shining we have seen his shining his shining sword- 
flashing in the sunlight as he shouted to his troops, 'Come on!' " 
Oh, dear, dear, dear, dear! How little that good old man 
knew about war. If he had known anything about war, he 
ought to have known what any soldier in this audience knows 
is true, that it is next to a crime for an officer of infantry ever 
in time of danger to go ahead of his men. I, with my shining 
sword flashing in the sunlight, shouting to my troops, "Come 
on." I never did it. Do you suppose I would go ahead of my 
men to be shot in the front by the enemy and in the back by 
my own men? That is no place for an officer. The place for the 
officer is behind the private soldier in actual fighting. 

How often, as a staff officer, I rode down the line when the 
rebel cry and yell was coming out of the woods, sweeping along 
over the fields, and shouted, "Officers to the rear! Officers to 
the rear!" and then every officer goes behind the line of battle, 
and the higher the officer's rank, the farther behind he goes. 
Not because he is any the less brave, but because the laws of 
war require that to be done. If the general came up on the 
front line and were killed you would lose your battle anyhow, 
because he has the plan of the battle in his brain, and must be 
kept in comparative safety. 

I with my "shining sword flashing in the sunlight." Ah! 
There sat in the hall that day men who had given that boy their 
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last hardtack, who had carried him on their backs through 
deep rivers. But some were not there; they had gone down to 
death for their country, The speaker mentioned them, but they 
were but little noticed, and yet they had gone down to death 
for their country, gone down for a cause they believed was 
right and still believe was right, although I grant to the other 
side the same that I ask for myself. Yet these men who had 
actually died for their country were little noticed, and the hero 
of the hour was this boy. 

Why was he the hero? Simply because that man fell into the 
same foolishness. This boy was an officer, and those were only 
soldiers. I learned a lesson that I will never forget. Greatness 
consists not in holding some office; greatness really consists in 
doing some great deed with little means, in the accomplish- 
ment of vast purposes from the private ranks of life; that is 
true greatness. 

He who can give to this people better streets, better homes, 
better schools, better churches, more religion, more of happi- 
ness, more of God, he that can be a blessing to the community 
in which he lives tonight will be great anywhere, but he who 
cannot be a blessing where he now lives will never be great 
anywhere on the face of God's earth. "We live in deeds, not 
years; in feeling, not in figures on a dial; in thoughts, not 
breaths; we should count time by heart throbs, in the cause of 
right." Bailey says, "He most lives who thinks most." 

If you forget everything I have said to you, do not forget 
this, because it contains more in two lines than all I have said. 
Bailey says: "He most lives who thinks most, who feels the 
noblest and who acts the best." 



